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LAKE GEORGE. 

T is a noteworthy fact that the 

most attractive resorts of tourists 
in Europe and Asia are rendered 
doubly interesting by the historic 
and legendary associations which 
invest them. Thus the visitor to 
these noted spots finds himself not 
only entranced by the loveliness of 
the scenery, but his imagination is 
also kindled and his sympathies are 
aroused by a contemplation of the 
scenes which have occurred there ; 
a summer trip of pleasure may thus 
also assume the guise of a pilgrim 
age to the memory of the men of 
other days. 

In a relative degree the same 
may be said of the New World, 
and of this Lake George offers a 
prominent example. Long before 
the men of this generation were 
born, Indians, Frenchmen, and a en en ee 
Englishmen, priest, soldier, fair- 





haired maiden, tawny squaw, and even | on the shores of Horicon, and weaving 
the deer of the forest, were fighting and | around its matchless waters associations 
acting in the grim tragedy of existence | that would add a pleasant melancholy, a 
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romantic charm, to the enchanting beau- 
ty which renders it the 
spot in the United States. 

It is quite worth one’s while to consider 





most winsome 
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approached. 
a few days from the tumultuous influ- 
ences of the age, by its placid flood to revel 
in a lotus-eating repose, and with reveren- 
tial soul to bow at the shrine of nature, 
and place himself in sympathy with the 
Great Spirit who limned those hills, and 
poured between them molten turquoise, 
and overarched them with a vault quick 
with stars; who from the majesty of eter- 
nity watched the stirring scenes formerly 
enacted imbued us with 
feelings that lead us forth to enjoy the 
inexhaustible beauty of a lake which lies 
among the everlasting hills like a spark- 
ling eye in the smiling face of happy 
childhood. 

Clearly such a spot should be reached 
With a certain art in the method of ap- 
































there, and has 






































to take a steamer up the Hudson on a 
calm summer evening, with the moon at 
the full. As we glide along by Palisades 
or beetling Highlands robed in mysterious 

















how a place of this description should be | 


CALDWELL, AT THE HEAD OF LAKE GEOWGE, 


One goes to it to escape for | 


proaching it, and therefore it seems proper | 
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| shadows, the spirit of the past eloquently 
sings to us the story of the romance and 
history of the beautiful river. And when 
as a concession to the age, we take the 
cars at Albany to Glenn’s Falls, we ay 
still gliding among historic scenes. 
atoga, Fort Edward—what 
events throng on the memory at the ut 
terance of those names! 

At Glenn’s Falls we begin the last part 


Sar 


Gansevoort, 


of the journey to the lake on one of the 
stages which run the distance of nin 
miles between the two places. <A better 
way of reaching the lake could hardly be 
devised, Seated on the top of the vehicle. 
one surveys the landscape at his leisure, 





takes in the various points of interest on 
the road, and falls into the easy, tran 
quil frame of mind which prepares him to 
hail with philosophic rapture the first ap 
pearance of the peaceful lake dreaming 
among the hills. The toll-gates through 
which one must pass give a sort of quaint 
old-time effect to the trip, and when, as 
often happens, a procession of six to ten 
stages and carriages filled with passen 
gers sweeps along in a continuous line, a 
certain stateliness is imparted to the ride. 
The view of the plain and of Glenn's 
Falls, when one is on an elevation about 
three miles from the town, is one of the 
loveliest to be seen in any land. If the 
horses were trimmed with rosettes, and 
the drivers could blow a horn the 
coaches wheel up to the well-known half 
way house, where the host has dispensed 
admirable lemonades and punches for 
| forty years, or when they finally roll up 
| to the shores of the lake, something would 
| be added to, but entirely consonant with, 


as 





e other features of this very charming 


And thus, by an easy and ever-suggest- 

e transition, one at last finds himself 
standing on the sandy beach of the mag- 
cal lake. It is difficult to describe the 

iiet delight one feels as he gazes on 

e expanse of tranquil azure spread be- 
ore him, like a part of the sky inlaid on 

e emerald bosom of the earth. Peace 
s in the very air which lazily slumbers 
ver the water, while the monotone of 
the silvery ripples rolling on the yel 
ow sands, and the musical moan of the 
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an attempt made on the part of some to 
abolish the present name of Lake George, 
but it is too firmly incorporated with our 
national history to be obliterated at this 
late day, while it also reminds us of the 

















THE LAKE, FROM FORT GEORGE, 


breeze in the cone-scented pines, seem 
to carry the soul back to other days. 
Lake George is, indeed, like a work of 
art of the highest order, for it has the 
quality of improving the more one 
studies its attractions, and the ever- 
harmonious flow of lines constantly 
suggests a composition of consummate 
genius in which every effect has been 
combined to produce a certain ideal. 
The lake is about thirty-four miles 
long, but is so divided by clusters of 
islets or overlapping promontories as to 
give the impression of a succession of 
lakes fivein number. It was discovered 
by Champlain between 1609 and 1613, and 
vas named by Father Jacques the Lake of 
St. Sacrament. The Indian name was 
Andiatarocte, which meant the Tail of 
the Lake. Horicon is a fanciful title 


given to the lake by Cooper, who object- | 


ed to the name it now bears, which was 
bestowed on it by the English. There is 








FORT GEORGE, 


time when we yet boasted of our English 
ancestry, and looked with honest and 
manly pride on the banner which still 
represents the greatest empire the world 
has seen. 

Caldwell, at the head of the lake, is a 
leaf-embowered hamlet at the foot of lofty 
hills. Behind it rises Prospect Mountain, 
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and French Mountain faces it on the east. 


3etween these heights reposes a rolling | 


valley bordering on the lake, which has 


been the scene of some of the most ro- | 
mantie and thrilling events in our his- | 
The position of Lakes George and | 


tory. 


Sir William Johnson, on the march to 
Ticonderoga, was surprised by the army 
of Baron Dieskau, who was, unfortunate 
ly, supposed to be in the vicinity of Fort 
Edward. Colonel Williams, the founde: 
of the college bearing his name, fell near 


























A LAKE GEORGE ISLAND. 


Champlain early pointed them out as 
vastly important in those times as a port- 
age, and this made it essential to hold the 
head of each lake. The French for a 
time secured control of the latter by a 
formidable fortress at Ticonderoga, while 
the English sought to hold Lake George 
by two forts at the head of the lake, call- 
ed respectively Fort William Henry and 
Fort George. The first was built of logs, 
surrounded by earth-works of some size, 
directly on the edge of a low bluff wash- 
ed by the waves. 





The possession of these | 
forts was a cause of much border war- 
fare, and several severe conflicts occurred 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The &th of September, 1755, was a mem- 
orable day in the history of Lake George. 


the spot where a monument has been 
placed to his memory, and the English 
were driven back to their lines, defended 
by Fort William Henry and the intrench 
ments afterward substituted by Fort 
George; but the attack made on the latter 
by the victorious French and Indians was 
repulsed. Sir William 
wounded, the battle 


Johnson being 
was conducted so 


| ably by Colonel Lyman that the French 


were forced to retreat, leaving their lead 
er, dangerously wounded, a prisoner. _ It 
should be added that the ambuscade in 
which Colonel Williams fell occurred 
near a small lake, since called Bloody 
Pond. The bleeding corpses of the Eng 
lish were thrown into the rank, sedgy 
pool, and tingeing the lilies with crimson, 

















THE BUTLER’S PANTRY, CAMP MANHATTAN, 


gave the pool the ghastly name it bears. | 


Such was this memorable day, whose im 
portance can hardly be overestimated. 
This was one of the decisive battles of 
the world. It marked the hour when the 
tide of French conquest in the New World 
began to ebb, until it disappeared with the 
shot that pierced the breast of Montcalm 
on the heights of Quebec 

It is true that two years later Vaudreuil 
came over the ice and attempted to sur 
prise Fort William Henry, and that in 
August of the same vear Montealm, with 
S000 men, including his Indian allies, ad 
vanced again on Fort William Henry, 
and captured it; but the fiat of destiny 
had passed, and it proved only a barren 
conquest, and Montcalm returned to Can- 
ada, leaving the fort a smoking ruin in 
the solitude, and with a name tarnished 
by the bloodiest massacre in our annals. 
The story of that dreadful day is too well 
known to be repeated here. The gallant 
defense, the cowardice of General Webb, 
the noble bearing of Colonel Munroe, the 
treachery of Montcalm, will live while 
time endures, and the shrieks of fifteen 
hundred helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren, butchered in cold blood, still seem 


to echo like a mournful elegy at night- | 


fall through the glens and glades of Lake 
George. 


At this spot, some years later,the army 
of Lord Abercrombie encamped, and here 


| it embarked for the ill-starred expedition 


against Ticonderoga, followed in the sub 
sequent year by the army of Lord Am 
herst, which succeeded in expelling the 
French from both lakes forever. Little 
now remains to mark the stirring scenes 
which occurred there so long ago in the 
wilderness. Now and then the plough 
share turns up an arrow-head or a bullet, 
a bit of a flint-lock or a skull. The out 
line of Fort William Henry is still more 
or less discernible, especially the salient 
angles abutting on the lake, and in the 
water below are fragments of the wharf 
where boats were moored and loaded 

Fort George, although in a most dilapi 
dated condition, due in part to the dis 
graceful conduct of the neighboring farm 
ers, who burned part of its walls for lime, 
yet remains a picturesque ruin, one of the 
few we still possess. It is star-shaped, 


| and stands on a slight eminence in a val 


ley surrounded by lofty hills. It must 
have been a difficult position to carry by 
assault in those days. A few years ago 
the lake could be distinctly seen from the 


| fort, but the pines have since grown up, 


and form a massive screen, as if to shelter 
it from further damage from the elements 


j}and man. It is a charming spot toward 
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CAMP 


MANHATTAN, 


evening, a scene of extraordinary beauty 
and pastoral repose—velvety moss cush- 
ioning the mouldering ramparts, ox-eyed 
daisies speckling the green, and golden- 
rod softening its gaudy yellow in the 
delicate rosy light suffusing the land- 
scape. The purple shadows slowly creep 
up the hill-sides; on the stillness float the 
far-off crow of the barn-yard fowls, and 
the tinkle of their bells as the cattle wend 
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TONGUE MOUNTAIN AND SHELVING 


homeward; and neare; 
by are heard the plaint 
ive, Monotonous peep of 
the phoebe-bird, the buz 
of the locust, and tly 
cricket’s creaking soli! 
oquy. What does ly 
care what happened at 
Fort George last cen 
tury, if you but leav 
him to chirp away at 
his own sweet will ? 
Descending from Fort 
George to the shore, on 
comes to a rude bridge 
over a_ creek which 
makes into the land 
There a half hour may 
often judiciously 
spent in contemplating 
one of the choicest 
scenes on the lake, and 
with curious faney en 
deavoring to picture 
the further beauties 
which are yet to be re 
vealed in 


be 


wandering 


over it. On either hand 
are graceful points 
tufted with Druidic 


pine and white-pillar 
ed birch, leading up 
to slopes at once beau 
tiful and majestic. In 
the dim distance the 
far-off shores are limned 
hazily against the sky, while nearer islets, 
showing darkly against them, serve as a 
foil to increase the aerial perspective. As 
seen from here, the lake appears a sheet 
of water perhaps ten miles long, and no 
suggestion of any water beyond is present 
ed to the eye. 

Is yonder graceful form that now poises 
almost motionless in the blue above, and 
now swoops majestically northward, an 





ROCK. 
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eagle ? or is it the spirit of some Indian | Abercrombie is said to have buried treas- 


pemest 
Misia 


chief ? or is it the genius of the scene, that 
hids us launch away in sail-boat, steamer, 
or canoe to explore the beauties of Lake | 
George? Whichever it be, let us follow 
in its track, and obey the influences which 
i The sail-boat offers a delight 
ful mode of wandering over the blue wa- 
ters, but the suddenness and violence of 
the squalls which often oceur, and the 


liability to be struck by a back flaw from | 


, mountain cliff, make this very hazard- | 


t su gests. 


DOME 


ous, except to those who possess caution, | 


skill, and experience. The light skiff, 
is better for most, especially if they have 
time to bestow to paddling among the 
creeks and coves. 
for those who are travelling on time, and 
are anxious to ‘‘cram up” about the lake. 
It is curious to note the impatience of some 
to get rapidly over the water, even when 
the steamer is shooting by the shores at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, as if 
speed were all they desired, while the 
very scenes they had come to see seem to 
them to be of secondary importance. 


Caldwell—first calls attention after leav- 
ing the village. Itis a legendary spot, for 


ure there. Why he should have done 


| so, and whether he actually did do so, are 


questions for the curious, but the legends of 


the lake should not be lightly overthrown. 
| They form part of its heritage and at- 
| tractions. 


Slipping by Diamond Island, 
noted for its quartz crystals, and the 


pine-feathered shores of Long Island, the 


largest of George's isles, we reach on the 
eastern shore a finger-like cluster of prom 
ontories forming several charming and ro- 


ISLAND. 


mantic bays. These are West, Slim, and 


| Sheldon’s points, the last forming one side 
easily gliding under the impulse of oars, 


of Sheldon’s Bay, which winds in a south 
erly direction for several miles. The 


| striking woodland at the end of the point 
The steamer is rather | 


is and has long been a favorite camping 


| ground for those who like to rough it. 


For many years it was the haunt of the 
Manhattan Lodge of the Alpha Delta Phi 


Society, but they have recently moved 


| their quarters to Little Green Isle, where, 


as has been well said, ‘‘they have, from 
long experience and suffering, succeeded 
in getting at the milk in the cocoa-nut of 


| camping.” 
Tea Island—a minute islet a mile from | 


No place could be found which more 
thoroughly fulfills the conditions requi 
site to camping out than Lake George. 
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Shut 
rounding mountains, its shores are fringed 
by the most fairy-like nooks and sheltered 
coves, While the islets, which so abound 
as to be fabled to reach the mystic num- 


in from the boisterous world by sur- 


retreats. Sometimes isolated, sometimes 
interwoven in a tangled mesh of 
intersected by the mottled azure of sheeny 
waters, the tent or the bark sheeling of 
the idler may nestle under pine and birch, 
almost invisible, while the light skiff is 
drawn upon the mimic beach, and the hi- 





























indicate how successful they are in driv- 








ing dull care away amid those scenes of 
enchantment. The 
with fish—bass, trout, and pickerel—and 
the neighboring thickets afford in the sea- 
son a sufficient variety of game, includ- 
ing such noble quarry as the bear and 
the deer. There is also a quality in the 
air of Lake George which is invigorating 
When the 


wind is from the north, the atmosphere 











waters also abound 
































and stimulating as an elixir. 














larious songs and mirth of the sportsmen | cing civilization, cling desperately to a 


ber of 365, offer the most delicious wooded | 


green | 





is so limpid and pure it seems as if th 
lake was inclosed within a crystal sphere 
which shuts out all dust and taint. Ther 
are few places where quinine would be 
so likely to sell at a discount as at Lak 
George. 


One denizen of this region can not b 
spoken of without a degree of respect com 
bined with aversion. It isthe rattlesnak: 
He flies the haunts of men, and is gradu 


| ally disappearing from that vicinage; but 
| like inferior races of man, which, before 


they altogether vanish before an adyan 


| few strongholds, so this reptile yet retains 
certain positions around the lake, which 
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RECLUSE ISLAND, 


are infested in a way that demands ca 
tion on the part of the tourist. It is not 
uncommon to see these snakes swimming 


in the lake, passing from cove to cove or 
isle to isle. Leaning overa boat one calm 
day, [ saw one swimming under the stern 
He raised his head when he saw me, and 
the expression of his face was neither ami 


| able nor assuring as he darted his head 


spitefully forward. I hit him with a 
stick, when he dived and disappeared. 
Tongue Mountain and Shelving Rock 
are most infested at present. An old 
man and woman who occupy a solitary 
cabin on the former have long made a 
business of catching rattlesnakes and 
supplying the market. The demand is 
much larger than one would suppose on 
the part of showmen and naturalists, 
and also from the rusties of the neigh 
borhood, who have the notion that rat 
tlesnake oil is an infallible remedy for 














LAKE GEORGE. 


ENTRANCE TO 


the rheumatism. 
stition 


Doubtless this super 
for it is nothing else—arose in 
the same way as the belief in former days 
in a newt’s eye, a baby’s finger, a sliver 
from the finger-nail of a mummy, or the 
haboon’s blood—objects remote or diffi 


to obtain. The quotation for good 


THE HUDDLE, 


a sharp eye to windward, for the flaws 
are lively. The lake is here four miles 
wide, or from the bottom of Sheldon’s 
Bay nearly seven miles on a northwest 
course, heading for Basin Bay. We pass 
Little Green Island, and have Dome Isl 
and, whose vertical sides and top are coy 


LAWN AT BOLTON. 


healthy rattlesnakes at Lake George aver- 
ages one dollar apiece, caught and de- 
livered. Those who do not mind the tri- 
fling annoyance of being bitten by one 
wre allowed the free range of the rattle- 
snake preserves, and may catch them for 
nothing. 

Leaving the idyllic nooks of Sheldon’s 
Bay, we make a run across the lake with 
a flowing sheet, a reef in the mainsail, and 


ered with masses of velvety vegetation, 
Shelving Rock, and the bold crags of 
Tongue Mountain on our right, Black 
Mountain looming up grandly in the dis 
tance. Basin Bay is a retired, land-lock 
ed, forest-hidden cove, encircled by a sandy 
beach. Ona point at the entrance stands 
a solitary tree, like a light-house on a jet 
ty. From here it is but a short run to 
3olton Bay, around by Recluse Island 
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and an adjacent rocky isle, with which 
it is connected by a rustic bridge. For 
some unknown reason the lone house 
which stands on Recluse Island is at 
present entirely unoccupied. 

Bolton, among a host of attractive 
spots on the lake, holds in my opinion 
a rank among the two or three most 
interesting points. There is no part 
of Lake George where the views are so 


varied or more satisfactory, excepting re 
the one from Sabbath-day Point. At 

Bolton the islets which dot the surface of 
a lake whose waters are blue as the sea in 


| ed range which includes Pilot, Buck, and 
| Erebus mountains, and culminates in the 
the tropics carry the eye to the rosy-tint- | stateliness of Black Mountain. Or, look 





THE HUDDLE, 
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ing northwest, the superb masses of ver- 
dure on Green Island are seen mirrored 
on the burnished surface of the lake. Be 
hind rises the mighty dividing wall called 
Tongue Mountain, which seems to sepa 





J 2 oes 


The name at once suggests some of the 
closely crowded hamlets of Europe. It is 
in reality a straggling collection of small 
farm-houses, including a smithy, two 
shops, and a post-office, clustered around a 


oe 
#2 > 


BLACK MOUNTAIN, FROM THE NARROWS, 


rate the lake in twain, for Ganouskie, or 


Northwest Bay, five miles long, is in ef- | 


fect a lake by itself, with its own peculiar 
features. Free from islands, and of a 
somewhat severe style of beauty, Ganou- 
skie Bay wins our respect rather than our 
affection. One can imagine that in the 
shades of the forests on its shores the In- 
dians of old might have buried their sa- 
chems with barbaric pomp at midnight. 
At certain hours one is reminded of the 
Trosachs, on Lake Katrine, when gazing 
up the receding waters and dark heights 
of Ganouskie Bay. Catamount Mount- 
ain rises on its western side, like a mighty 
fortress crowned at one end by a huge 
bastile. Does one weary of these spa- 
cious prospects, and long for bits of nature 
less fatiguing to the imagination, then 
s3olton affords the rambler the choicest 
of nooks, the most enticing little coves, 
encircled by mossy banks. More than any 
other resort of the lake does it offer pleas- 
ing walks and drives. Of these one of 
the most charming is from the landing to 
the village, which is called the Huddle. 


brook which foams down from the mount 
ain with a perpetual song of joy as it hies 
on its merry way to merge its sparkling 
waters with those of the lake, at the head 
of Bolton Bay. Why the hamlet should 
have such a preposterous name is purely 
a matter of conjecture. Possibly in order 
to indicate what it is not. Perhaps to 
some of the simple, honest farmers who 
| live lonely lives in solitary houses miles 
away from any other dwelling, a collee 
tion of fifteen or twenty houses might sug 
gest a crowd confusedly huddled. There 
is a wood on Bolton Bay, reached by a 
pathway at the Huddle, which is really 
one of the most exquisite spots on the 
lake. The entrance faces a mossy bank, 
which takes the most vivid tints when 
embroidered with the golden rays of the 
mid-day sun. One should not leave Bol 
ton without seeing a thunder-storm gath 
ering in the mountains behind it, and grad 
ually overeasting the waters of the lake 
with a steely gray. The roll of the thun 
der is very grand at Lake George, with its 
troop of echoes, and the lightning, blend- 
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ing with the moenlight. 
produces a weird and 
indeseribable effect. The gentle an- 
gler will be pleased to learn that some 
of the best fishing grounds of the lake 
are near Bolton. 

Skirting the reddish shores of Green 
Island, we now take a soft summer 
wind, and quietly steal across to Four 
teen-mile Island and Shelving Rock, 
whose shore abounds in inviting bays. 
Into the prettiest of these empties 
brook Near by are the Shelving 
Leaving 
on our right a miniature archipelago, 


Rock Falls, a lovely cascade. 


called the Hen and Chickens, and passing 
under the beetling secaurs of Shelving 
Rock, we now enter the Narrows, which 

‘e well guarded by a string of closely 
ustered islands tufted with birch, chest- 
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PARADISE BAY. 


nut, and pine. We pass next into an 
other section of Lake George, so shut in 
at either end by islets and promontories 
as to seem an entirely distinct sheet of wa 
ter. This impression is deepened by the 
different and individual character of its 
scenery. From a spacious bay four to 
five miles wide and twelve miles long, we 
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yter a narrow strait swarming with islets 
both in mid-channel and along the thick- 
wooded shores, and surrounded by the 
eaks and precipices of Tongue and Black 
ountains, which stand face to face in all 
their majesty. One is here reminded of 
the Highlands on the Hudson, or of cer- 
tain parts of the Danube. 

Leisurely crossing to Hundred-mile Isl- 
and, and thence to Pearl Point, we arrive 
at last at the most enchanting nook in the 

hole lake: it is called Paradise Bay. <A 
small peninsula, joined by a narrow strip 


to the main-land, makes out from the foot | 


of the mountain. It is quite regularly 
indented with many coves, and where it 


ends it is met by a chain of isles, which | 


inclose in their embrace a transparent 


pool of extraordinary clearness and beau- | 
ty. These islets are in turn divided by 

serpentine lanes of crystalline water, and | 
are so densely draped with forest, under- | 
wood, and vine, and so royally carpeted | 


with lush moss speckled with bluebells 


and everlasting flowers, that it is difficult | 


to tell where the land begins and where it 
ends. Well is it named Paradise Bay. 


Every moment in the hushed stillness | 
one expects to see sylphids sporting in the | 
thicket, or naiads showing a white shoul- | 


derabove the tranquil water, which spreads 
like a variegated, many-colored floor of 
polished marble, or like an expanse of 
flowered satin, as it reflects the surround- 
ing scené on its bosom. Overhead in the 
serene heavens poises the eagle of the for- 
est, as if to see that no one disturbs the 
glorious solitude of this sylvan retreat. 
Is it too much to hope that no pickaxe 
or spade will ever mar the perfect beauty 
of this lovely spot by the handiwork of 
man ? 

Gliding out of Paradise Bay, quite an- 
other scene confronts us when, a short mile 
beyond, we come to Black Mountain Point, 
and take a nearer view of the citadel of 
Lake George. This peak, which is the cul- 
minating point of a lofty range of hills, 
springs from the eastern shore about the 
middle of the lake. It soars 2340 feet above 
the water, and from its commanding form 
and position easily seems much higher. 
Inland it is flanked by two prominent 
truncated cones, which dip suddenly to 
the plains below toward Lake Champlain. 
Running westerly from these knobs, the 
ridge rises into a precipitous dome when it 


reaches Lake George, and curving gradu- | 


ally but rapidly downward, forms a mag- 








nificent descent 

toward the wa- 

ter, till it reach- 

es a more gen- 

tle slope, which 

again terminates 

in a precipice, CLIFF NEAR THE SUMMIT OF 
that is washed BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
by the waves of 


| the lake. Such is a general idea of the 
| outline of Black Mountain as seen from 


its southern approach. It suggests a 


|couchant lion resting his paws in the 


lake, and serenely gazing in majestic re 
pose over the landscape at his feet. But 
I know of no mountain that possesses 
more variety of feature, more diversity of 
character, than this monarch of the lake, 
who demands our attention not so much 
for his size as for his individual traits. 
3y the force and vividness of his form he 
adds a certain grandeur to almost every 
prospect of Lake George, and elevates the 
least interesting view into the realm of the 
ideal. The absence of trees at the sum 
mit, and the warm gray hue of the storm 
beaten crags, give to this mountain the 
most exquisite atmospheric effects, es- 
pecially when the departing glow of sun 
set lingers on its brow with a rosy flush 
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long after the lake below is hidden in twilight gloom. It is a peculiar and pre-emi 
nent quality of the scenery of Lake George that while it never startles, overpowers, or 
wearies the imagination by such stupendous sublimity as that of the Swiss lakes, it is 
never tame nor monotonous in its beauty. Its charm is rather that of a well-balanced 
character that presents many phases, and constantly gratifies us by the discovery of 
some new attraction, or like a carefully studied 
masterpiece of art, which, without captivating our 
interest at once, reveals with each inspection truths 
and beauties unseen before. It grows in impor- 
tance; it elevates our imagination from day to day. 
We begin by respectfully but cautiously admiring 
it; weend by giving it a devoted and unqualified en- 
thusiasm ; and inasmuch as we have benefited by a 
study of its merits, it becomes identified with our mor- 
al and intellectual existence. Such is Lake George 
a lofty work of art by 
the greatest artist of all, §=£§_-——_______ 
Black Mountain may 








ascended from 
Hulett’s Landing or 
from Black Mount 
ain Point. An ex 
cellent zigzag road 
has been recently 
opened to the sum 
mit from the lat 


be 








































































ter point, and | 
chose that. The dis 
; tance is over three 
miles, and the last part of the road, winding over the 
dome, is often very steep. The prospect is one of very 
unusual extent, considering the moderate elevation of 
the peak, extending from Mount Marcy in the north to 
Saddleback in the south. The rugged, rolling charac 
ter of the neighboring counties gives the landscape 
somewhat the appearance of the ocean when it is seamed with the ridges of the heavy 
ing billows of a great storm. This effect is increased when the hazy atmosphere of a 
southerly wind throws a veil of gray over the scene, through which the hills and 
mountains are seen rolling away in a sublime, mysterious, and elusive gradation, 
until they fade into the infinitude of the sky. Nearer at hand repose the winding 
waters of Lake George, adorned with green islets. As I gazed from that height, with 
none but the eagle to keep me company, while the soft wind from the south stole by 
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LAKE GEORGE. 


Black Mountain 





SABBATH-DAY POINT. 


sighing the requiem of the ages, I seemed 
to see before me again the peerless straits 
of the Bosporus, as thes appear when one 
gazes on them from the Giant's Grave. 

Betaking ourselves once more to the 
boat, we glide along the base of Black 
Mountain toward Hulett’s Landing, and 
pass two striking cliffs, peeping out from 
the dense masses of foliage, which have a 
vertical height of seventy to eighty feet: 
they are called Cives and Sucker recks. 
Hulett’s Landing is one of the best spots 
on the lake for obtaining superior views 
of Black and Tongue mountains, and the 
arrangement of coves, islets, rocks, and 
points, crowned in some cases with kiosks 
or summer cottages, and joined by rustic 
bridges, is very pleasing. 

Reaching thence across the lake, on a 
westerly course, we enter the 
labyrinthine mazes of Harbor 
Islands, a group of islets col- 
lected together in bewildering 
but enchanting confusion. Dur- 
ing the border wars the Harbor 
Islands were the scene of a 
bloody conflict between the 
English and the Indians. On 
the 25th of July, 1757, Colonel 
John Parker left Fort William 
Henry on a scouting expedition 
with 400 men. They had reach- 
ed the Harbor Islands, amid 
whose intricate recesses they 
supposed themselves securely 
concealed from observation 
while they snatched a little re- 
pose. Suddenly, in the gloom 
of early morning, canoes filled 
with swarthy Indians, hideous 
in their war-paint, darted into 


the channels among the islands, and the 
appalling whoop of the savage pierced the 
still air and aroused the English to a con 
sciousness of their fate. Panic-stricken, 
the English took to flight, but the fleet 
canoes easily overtook the heavy barges. 
It was a slaughter rather than a fight ; 
131 were killed outright; nearly all the 
rest were captured alive; only twelve es 
caped. Of the prisoners, some were res 
cued by Montcalm; the others were tor 
tured to death. 

Continuing on our course across the 
lake, we reach the base of Tongue Mount 
ain, with French’s Point on our left, and 
look up at the frowning and tremendous 
precipice called Deer's Leap, a vertical 
clitf several hundred feet high. How 
many millions of deer roamed through 

the forests of Lake George for 
ages, but only one of them ever 
achieved immortality, and, as 
often happens with human be 
ings who give rise to some not 
able event, even the name and 
race of that deer 
have not been 
handed down to 


COTTAGE NEAR HULETT’S LANDING. 
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us. Such is fame! 
Like most tradi- 


undoubtedly found- 
ed upon an actual 
incident. A poor In- 
dian, half famished 
perhaps, had hunted this deer half a win- 
ter’s day; his squaws and papooses in his 


wigwam cried for food in the savage sea- 


son of frost. Urged by desperation, he 
chased the wounded roe from thicket to 
thicket, until they approached the edge of 
the precipice. Suddenly the bleeding an- 
imal found herself on the edge of the 
cliff; death was close on her track; she 
heard the panting of the hound, the yell 
of the hunter. It was but a choice of 
deaths. With a rush and a bound, she 
leaped into the air, and whirling down- 
ward, fell crushed on the rocks far below. 
Was not the fate of the deer a type of the 
life of man, hunted down by adverse for- 
tune and despair, until foreed to choose 
between the alternatives of certain ruin or 
self-destruction ? 


Nothing better illustrates the inex- | 
haustible variety of the natural attrac- | 
tions of Lake George than the splendor | 
of the scenery on the eastern slopes of | 


Tongue Mountain as seen toward sunset, 


tions, this legend is | 


when the shad 
ows begin t 
close in upon it 
Alternately tei 

der and _ beauti 
ful, as the slant 
ing rays of even 
ingstealthroug! 
the gorges and 
illuminethetree 
tops of the forest 
and the grass on 
the slopes, or say 

age and grand,as 
the Deer's Leap 
cliff stands forth 
in purple gloom, 
or the Twin 
Mountain peaks 
soar 2000 feet, 
dark and thun 
derous, against 
the burning glories of the declining sun. 
with here and there a fairy-like cove and 
glen to soften the severity of the crags 
above, and bring them into harmony 
with the loveliness of the lake, until al 
most suddenly the mountains recede to 
the westward, and we see before us the 
idyllic meadow-lands of Sabbath - day 
Point, whose vivid emerald is_ flooded 
with the roseate fervor of departing 
day, and kissed on either shore by the 
limpid azure of the lake, presenting a 
scene of alluring and tranquil repose, 
lovely and enchanting as the Elysian 
| Fields. Had we to choose one spot on 
Lake George in preference to any other, 
this would be the one. Situated like a 
barrier between two portions of the lake, 
each of which possesses distinct features, 
Sabbath-day Point commands on either 
hand the best possible view of each. 
Looking south, one sees the part of the 
lake we have just described within the 
Narrows. From a boat half a mile north 
of the point one is able to make of it a su 
perb foreground, which adapts itself to 
the flow of lines formed by Black and 
Tongue mountains. As outlined from 
that spot, the view has in it a certain 
something classical that is excessively 
rare in this country, but quite common in 
Italy and Greece. It has the quality of 
satisfying the soul like a lofty strain of 
music, thoughtful and full of exquisite 
| modulations, and delicate strains, and 
suggestions of half-suppressed passion. 
| When the air is from the south, and with 


THE NARROWS. 


; ethereal haze gives to each part of the 


spect its true relations in subdued gra 
tions, I know of nothing in this country 
it can equal or surpass this prospect. 
we look northward from Sabbath-day 
Point, the scene is quite reversed. We 
before us a broad lake resembling the 

a in its hue and expanse. From its 
shores the hills every where retire, and 
io islands break the breadth of the view. 
Miles and miles away in the distant ho 

zon, faintly outlined and tinted with the 

iftest of pearly grays, loom the bold per 
pendicular chlitfs of Rogers’s Rock and 
\nthony’s Nose, like the shores of an un 
known land which we approach after a 
long voyage. Here and there a white 
sail, a mere glistening speck in the dis 
tanee, lends to the illusion. 

It was at Sabbath-day Point that Lord 
Abercrombie halted on his expedition to 
Ticonderoga. Here the troops—16,000 in 
number, in 500 or 600 boats—landed and 
passed the night. One would like to 
know more about one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque events in the an- 
nals of war: how did the battalions en- 
camp; how long did they linger by the 
lake, building their bateaux; what stories 
they told around the camp fires by the 
vavering, dusky gloom of the primeval 
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glided along the echoing shores, until 
they landed on the sward of Sabbath-day 
Point, and, rolled in their blankets, slept 
deep, many of them for the last time in 
this world, while the sentinels marched 
their rounds, and called, through the 
night-watches, ‘* All is well.” while the 
Indian scouts prowled in the neighboring 
forest to spy out the movements of the 
foe, until the reveille smote sharp on the 
air of dawn, and the regiments sprang to 
ereet the morning star, and marched to 
meet their doom. 

Proceeding northwest from Sabbath 
day Point, we have on our right the spa 
cious waters of Blair’s Bay and the gentle 
slopes of Spruce Mountain. On our left 
is a settlement called the Hague, on a 
pretty inlet at the mouth of a cleft among 
the hills, which carries the eye inland to 
the ridge called the Three Brothers. Be 
yond the Hague is Friends’ Point, whose 
beauty is enhanced by a cluster of emer 
alds called the Waltonian Islands by a 
fishing club which at one time made it 
their summer resort. 

We are now drawing near to the strik 
ing headland called Anthony's Nose. — It 
dips with considerable abruptness to the 
water at the end of a long and lofty 
ridge. Its rocky sides are richly varie 


ROGERS'S ROCK. 


forest; the foraging and scouting par- | 


ties; did ladies accompany the expedi- 
tion; were the notes of fife and drum 
heard among the hundred isles, as they 
swept up the lake in mighty procession, 
the regimental banners inearnadining 
the blue sheen of the winding lake, and 
interweaving their crimson with the 
plume-like branches of the isles amid 
which the mighty armament threaded its 
majestic course with the measured rhythm 
of ten thousand oars, which startled the 
eagle sereaming from its eyrie. Mile aft- 
er mile, hour after hour, the stately host 
Vou. LIX.—No. 351.—22 


gated with the vivid tints of lichens and 
mosses, and the water around it is 400 to 
500 feet deep, and of a brilliant sea-green 
color. Passing Anthony's Nose, we turn 
a sharp angle and enter into a fourth di 
vision of Lake George, which is quite 
closed in, while no part of the lake has 
more individual traits of its own. Facing 
us are the vertical sides of Rogers’s Rock. 
which stands out into the lake, quite iso 
lated, and rises to a height of 640 feet 
above the water—altogether a very mass 
ive and impressive feature of the land 
scape. The rock is of a rich purple-brown 
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color, and on the 
south side the prec 
ipice is deeply 
grooved, giving thi 
effect of a fortress of 
old, supported at the 
angles by heavy bas 
tions. The vegeta 
tion which clothes the 
lower part of the cliff 
resembles ivy clam 
bering up a moulder 
ing wall. About fow 
of the clock in the aft 
ernoon of an August 
day, the sun so strikes 
the rock that one side 
of the bastions is in 
dark shadow, while 
the other, smitten by 
the light, stands out 
in strong relief. The 
effect is magnificent. 

On the east side 
of Rogers’s Rock is a 
smooth space entire 
ly bare of vegetation, 
and sloping to the 
water at a very sharp 
angle. This is cal] 
ed Rogers's Slide. It 
took its name from 
the circumstance that 
Major Rogers, in the 
winter of 1757-58, was 
defeated by the Indi 
ans when scouting in 














he vicinity of Ticonderoga. The com- 
any was dispersed, and Rogers himself 
as hotly pursued by the savages. He had 
nade a name for himself by his exploits, 
ind they would have danced with unusu- 
glee around him if they could but see 
iim bound to a stake undergoing torture. 
But he was a man shrewd and ready in 
expedients. Making his way to the top 
of the precipice, then called Bald Mount- 
iin, but since then named after him, 
Rogers flung his rifle and accoutrements 
lown the dizzy slope called the Slide, to 
ice of the frozen lake below. Then 
iastily reversing himself on his snow 
shoes, and treading in his tracks, he 
made his way to the foot of the Slide, and 
slid out on the lake. Tne Indians, com 
x to the top of the cliff, surmised that 
he had slipped over the precipice, and con- 
cluded that of course he must have been 
killed. But when they saw him skating 
away from its base across the lake, they 
inferred that he was under the special 
care of the Great Spirit, and refrained 
from pursuing him. Major Rogers was 
a man of considerable note in his day. 
He wrote a narrative of his adventures 
with the rangers around Lake George, and 
afterward fought at Detroit, and composed 
a curious drama about the siege of Detroit, 
and Pontiac, the Indian chief. Unfortu- 
nately, when the Revolution broke out, 
Major Rogers sided with the crown. 

Echo Bay, formed by a beautiful and 
abrupt promontory jutting out from Rog- 
ers’s Rock, isa most charming spot, noted, 
as the name indicates, for its echoes. In- 
closed by massive cliffs and leafy under- 
wood, its waters are at once deep and 
limpid. The rambles up the steep sides of 
the rock have a singularly wild solitude 
and picturesqueness, and are well appreci- 
ated by the partridges and squirrels. One 
is oftem greeted there by the whirring 
drum of the former and the shrill bark 
of the latter. 

There is a simplicity and a grandeur in 
the beauty of this part of Lake George 


il 


lakes. The outlines are drawn with a 
firm hand in long unbroken curves, and 


the eye is occupied with masses rather | 
than with details, while the height of the | 


shores and the absence of islands make it 
seem like the bow] of a vast sunken crater 
into which the sea has poured. In the 
distance, far away to the south, the faint 
lilae-tinted outline of Black Mountain re- 
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| dreams. 


lieves the grand sweep of Anthony’s Nose, 
and gratefully appeals to the fancy. In 
no part of Lake George is the water more 
beautifully blue. Thus the lake appears 
from the promontory alluded to above. 
But on descending to the water, and fol 
lowing the shore of the lake to its extreme 
northern limit, it shows. still another 
phase. 

Passing Coates Point, we find that the 
hills recede, and that another geological 
formation shows a beach different from 
any other on the lake, while the ripples 
that curl on the sand indicate that the 
water is there somewhat colored by the 
clay against which it dashes, and assumes 
a pale creamy green. It was on that 
beach that Lord Abercrombie landed his 
army. Not far from it is an islet called 
Prisoners’ Island, on which the English 
who were captured in the battle that fol 
lowed were confined. Here Lake George 
terminates as alake. But through a nar 
row winding course of four miles farther 
it seeks to pour its waters into those of 
Lake Champlain, dashing down in mu 
sical rapids, which caused the French to 
call the meeting of the waters Carillon. 
There in the forest still stand the earth 
works which Abercrombie vainly sought 
to storm. Lord Howe and 2000 men fell 
on that memorable day, whose sadness 
was but partially effaced by the victory 
of Lord Amherst in the following year. 
Just beyond are the ruins of Fort Ti 
conderoga, overlooking Lake Champlain 
The fortress is one of the most interest 
ing spots on the continent. <A thorn 
bush, covered with blood-red berries, on 
the beetling brow of one of the salient an 
gles, is the only semblance of a banner 
left waving there now, and the cattle and 
sheep browsing on the herbage within the 


| glacis around the roofless quarters of the 


garrison plainty tell us that war has rung 
its clarion for the last time on those ram 
parts where Montcalm and Amherst, Ethan 
Allen and Arnold, St. Clair and Burgoyne, 


| have in turn battled and held sway. 
which allies it to some of the European | 


He who has not seen Lake George 
should no longer defer to cultivate its ac 
quaintance, while he who has once form 
ed a friendship for its attractive beauty 
feels that he has stored his memory with 


|an enduring treasure of lovely pictures 


that shall cheer him alorig the dusty 
road of life, and lead him to return oft 
en to behold the glorious original of his 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL 
“ST. MARYS.” 


\ ’E propose, Sir, to teach a boy that 


the keel is somewhere, and that 
the keelson is not upon the spar-deck”— 
an announcement which, in its senten- 
tious and semi-satirical vein, reminds one 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who might have 
uttered it had he been the expositor of 
a system of nautical education ; but the 


speaker was Captain Erben, of the train- | 


ing-ship St. Marys, in New York, and the 
oeeasion of the remark was a conversa- 
tion on the raison détre of that school. 
Taken literally, the captain’s statement 
would not indicate a very full curricu- 
lum; but epigram is never literal, and the 
prosaic basis of fact in this one was the 
object of the school to produce thorough 
sailors for the mercantile navy. The de- 
cline of American shipping has been at- 


tended by the disappearance of American | 


sailors, whose places have been taken by 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Dutch. It 
is next to impossible to obtain a full crew 
of Americans for a large ship, and at the 
same time those who are available do not 
compare in discipline, experience, or in- 


telligenee with their foreign competitors. | 


Now if it is remembered that a great trade 
upon the seas is never developed among 
a race of poor seamen, that good and nu- 
merous ships can not be of use without 


| good and numerous men to man them, 
| the reason why the school on board the 
| St. Marys was opened will be apparent 
At Annapolis the United States govern 
ment maintains the superbly equipped 
Academy for the education of naval offi 
| cers; and boys enlisting for service as 
foremast hands on war vessels are re 
ceived on board certain United States 
ships, where they are subjected to a pre 
| paratory course. But until the St. Marys 
was opened the boy who had not the 
mathematical ability or the political in 
fluence to insure admission at Annapolis, 
, nor the willingness to bind himself for a 
long term of service, with very slow ad 
vancement, on a war ship—the son of a 
mechanie, clerk, or poor professional man, 
with a preference for the merchant nav) 
|—had no other beginning open -to him 
than a berth as ordinary seaman on board 
/any vessel that he could get. Shipping 
| without any experience, his first voyage 
was likely to either brutalize him or to 
| drive him into other occupations. His 
ignorance, so complete that he probably 
'had ne idea that the keelson was not a 
| continuation of the jib-boom, made him 
| practically useless at the outset, and his 
uselessness was a pretext for the applica 
| tion of a rope’s-end. Many and many 
|a disgraceful incident, some within the 
| writer’s own observation, might be relat 


. z 
|ed of the mercilessness of captains and 
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THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL * 


nates in dealing with greenhorns. De 
spite the agitation and legislation for the 


protection of seamen in recent years, a 
uully on the high seas is still defiant of 
rw, and allows his ferocity full swing, 
nding immunity from re 
risals in the laziness or in 
litference of- consuls abroad 
to Whom complaints are 
made, and at home in the in 
isposition of the sufferers to 
seek redress which involves 
ostly legal proceedings. Un 
1appy the men under such a 
despot, and thrice unhappy 
the more helpless boys! In 
stances well authenticated in 
every particular are at the 
writer's hand of ordinarily 
well - behaved boys who, 
through the virulent ill-will 
and the persistent abuse of 
their captains, have been 
driven to desert at distant 
ports, where, being left with 
out any resources, they have 
been forever lost to their 
friends; and we remember an 
amiable boy, sensitive and 
delicate, who, having been se 
verely beaten on the head by 
one of the mates, sprang over 
board in delirium, with the 
curses of his persecutor for 
his burial rites. The lone 
empire of the sea, with its spa 
cious solitude and sad gray 
boundaries, implants a sort 
of pathetic greatness in some 
men, while in others its se 
questration from the ameni 
ties of the civilized earth en 
courages tyrannous and mer 
ciless license. 
Even if the beginner had 
a humane captain and kindly 
shipmates considerate of his 
inexperience, his ignorance 
was sure to imbitter his life 
until he could ‘‘learn the 
ropes.” In English ships ap 
prentices are taken, who ure 
berthed apart from the crew, 
and are afforded an opportunity to observe 
the work of a ship before they are required 
to take part in it; and on the St. Marys it 
is possible for a boy before going to sea to 
know that ‘‘the keel is somewhere, and 
that the keelson is not upon the spar-deck.” 
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Having cognizance of the necessity of 


a change in the then existing cireum 


stances, some prominent merchants, un 
derwriters, and ship owners obtained an 
act from the New York Legislature, about 


SKYLARKING IN THE MAINTOP 


six years ago, authorizing the Board of 
Education to provide a nautical school 
for the training of pupils in the science 
of navigation and the practical duties of 
mariners, and to secure from the United 
States government the use of a vessel for 
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“WORM AND PARCEL.” 


the purpose. The control of the school 


was placed in five Commissioners of Edu-. 


cation and three members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The government loaned 
the sloop of war St. Marys, under an act 
of Congress approved June 2, 1874, which 





extended similar privileges t: 
other ports, as follows: That 
to promote nautical education 
the Secretary of the Navy is 
empowered to furnish, upo: 
the application in writing o 
the Governor of a State, a suit 
able vessel of the navy, wit! 
all her apparel, charts, books 
and instruments of navigation 
provided the same can be spared 
without detriment to the naval 
service, for the instruction of 
youths in navigation, seaman 
ship, marine enginery, and al] 
matters pertaining to the prope: 
construction, equipment, and 
sailing of vessels; and the Pres 
ident is authorized to detail 
proper officers of the navy as 
superintendents and instructors 
in such schools. 
3esides New York, San Fran 
cisco availed itself of the en 
actment; but the Jamestown 
being loaned to that city, the 
vessel was returned to the gov 
ernment last winter after an 
unsuccessful experiment, and 
the St. Marys is now the only 
nautical school existing under 
the law. 
The preparation of a suitable 
code was a difficult matter. A 
good class of scholars was sought—supe 
rior to those who would enter the naval 
training-ships; and as the school was ten 
tative, it was thought best to impose as 
few restrictions as possible upon them 
For this reason the duration of his stay 
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is been left to the option of the scholar; 

d though the course is for two years, he 
iv retire at any time. Candidates for 
mission must not be under fifteen years 
f age nor over twenty, and they must be 
fa sound constitution, and free from al] 
sivsieal defects. They must evince some 
‘titude or inclination for sea-life, and 
‘ing with them a certificate of good moral 
iaracter. Previous to the opening of the 
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nautical school, a school-ship for the ref 
ormation of juvenile offenders was sta 
tioned in the harbor, and the former has 
been confounded with the latter, which is 
no longer in existence, but the fact of the 
matter is that no one who has been con 
victed of a crime can be admitted on board 
the St. Marys, and boys of evil disposi 
tion are not retained. Successful candi 
dates are received at any time. They are 
required to bring with them two pairs of 
boots, three towels, three pairs of heavy 
socks, three pairs of heavy drawers, three 
heavy under-shirts, three pocket-hand 
kerchiefs, various brushes, combs, and the 
odds and ends for repairing that are al 
ways found in a sailor’s ditty-bag. Two 
suits of clothes, caps, a hammock, and 
blankets are provided by the ship, and 
charged against a deposit of thirty-five 
dollars made when the scholar enters, 
and except the trifling cost of replacing or 
repairing boots and under-wear, this sum 
covers all the expenses of a two years’ 
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course on board the St. Marys. If at the 
end of his first year a boy engages to con 
tinue his studies throughout the second 
year, the charges against him are wiped 
out, and the whole amount of the origi 
nal deposit is again placed to his credit 
Few institutions are established on a more 


liberal basis, or offer so favorable an op 


portunity for obtaining a common-school 


; education combined with a_ practical 


THE GREAT GUNS, 


knowledge of the duties of a seaman: but 
unless a boy has fully made up his mind 
to be a sailor, and has the physical 
strength to endure certain hardships, the 
nautical school is not the place for him, 
and time spent there will be fruitless 
During the winter the ship is stationed at 
the foot of Twenty-third Street, East Riv 
er, and boys whose behavior has been 
good are allowed to spend Saturday after 
noon and Sunday with their parents or 
relatives, if the latter are resident in or 
near the city. If their guardians are not 
in the city, they are required to sleep on 
board the ship, and their leave of absence 
is suspended or abridged in proportion to 
the degree of their misconduct during the 
week. 

The St. Marys is a sloop of war, which, 
though she is thirty-three years old, is 
still stanch and fast. She registers about 
1000 tons, and her full armament is six 
teen 18-inch guns. Her officers are: Su 
perintendent, Commander Henry Erben; 
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Executive, Lieutenant-Commander J. J. 
Hunker ; Instructors, Lieutenant A. P. 


Osborn, Lieutenant Robert G. Peck, and 


Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Page. All 
these gentlemen belong to the United 
States Navy, and their services are pro- 
vided by the general government gratu- 
itously. 

It is probable, we suppose, that the boy 
who has made up his mind to be a sailor 
has learned something about ships by 
reading and observation, that his weather 
eye is open, and that when he steps up the 
gang-plank of the St. Marys for the first 
time he feels more like an admiral than a 
greenhorn. Boyish fancies are so strange 
that the gun-deck may appear pleasanter 
to him than the little parlor at home. 
And let us hope that such fancies will 
smooth down many of the things that 
would jar upon him if he were less enam 
ered with his future profession. His pri 
vate clothing is cast aside for a uniform, 
consisting of a dress suit of blue, and a 
working suit of white canvas. The dress 
suit consists of blue trousers, a blue cap 
with gold lettering, and a blue shirt with 
a wide collar and white braiding. Ten to 
one he looks brighter, stronger, and alto- 
gether more ship-shape in these than in 
the garments which he discards, no mat 


ter how fashionable or fine they may be. | 


He is classified and quartered according 
to his size, age, and general abilities. The 
boys are divided into two watches, and 
the watches are divided into crews, each 


crew having sixteen boys, in charge of an | 











‘NO HIGHER,” 


| experienced seaman, who teaches them 


the duties of a sailor. The beginner has 
a number, a crew, a mess, and a watch 
What wonder if he hitches his trousers 


| with unnecessary frequency, walks with a 


rolling motion expressive of tempestuous 
seas, and stands with his legs apart in the 
most approved style of the ideal Jack Tar! 
It is easy for him to forget that he is along 
side of a city wharf: his companions talk 
a nautical slang, the ship's bell strikes the 
half hours and hours—a clock is never 
thought of—and the bread served with 


| dinner is old-fashioned ‘* hard-tack.” The 


illusion is further sustained by these very 
difficult biseuits, which, having been the 
almost exclusive food of sailors in all the 
romances he has read, are more palatable 
to him than the creamiest Vienna or the 
softest and sweetest French bread. Per 
haps a morsel opens a train of retrospec 
tion to him, in which he sees shipwreck 
ed mariners adrift on rafts in blood-red 
southern seas, with one biscuit between 
them and complete starvation. The imag 
ination of boyhood is swift, and ‘‘ takes 
suggestion as a cat laps milk.” When 
bed-time is ‘‘ piped” he swings his ham 
mock, and if he is extremely ‘* fresh,” it 
is probable that he fancies he has stood a 
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atch at sea on a stormy night, and is! once, and to disillusionize him, until, in 
wning in with wet garments. His slum- | old manhood or sooner, he learns how un 
ers are sweetened by the thought, and | comfortable a profession he has chosen 


Sleep folds in her arms not a callow lad, | Hazing in its more serious forms is pre 


but a grizzled, sunburned, dripping sea- | vented, and that which does not severely 
man. The dream is grotesquely and sud- | injure the victim is neither countenanced 
denly dispelled. Two young conspirators | nor suppressed. 

in airy dress steal softly up to him,and aj} All hands are sharply called at six 
sheath-knife is seen to gleam as that ple- | o'clock in the morning, or ‘‘ four bells,” 
beian weapon usually gleams in melo- | the hammocks are lashed and stowed away, 
dramas and the stories of the Weekly | the decks are swept, and at seven o'clock 
Wash-Tub. The cords suspending the | each boy is expected to appear at inspec 
foot of his hammock are cut, and in a| tion with a clean face and hands and 
moment the dreamer is awake, prostrate | smoothly brushed hair. Meanwhile the 
on the deck, with only the fluttering tail | berth-deck is pervaded with the grateful 
of a retreating garment in sight to tell | odor of tea, coffee, mush, and fresh bread. 
him that all the other boys are not as| The galley is ‘‘for’ard,” and the cook is 
fast asleep as the heaviness of their| busy with the large simmering coffee- 
breathing would lead one to suppose. | kettles that surround him. The portable 
Thus begin the tribulations that are to | tables are ‘‘shipped,” which means, in the 
break in upon his dreams more than | vernacular of the sea, that they are placed 
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and at half 
breakfast is 
under the 
vision of the 


In position, 
past seven 
served, super- 
master - at 
arms. The boys in a mess 

The incumbent 
the food from 
the galley, and apportions it; and if any 
one is dissatisfied with his own plate, he 
may demand an exchange with the cook. 
Between eight o'clock, when breakfast is 


act as its cook in rotation. 


washes all dishes, brings 


finished, and nine, the cooks scour the 
dishes and tables, while the others clean 
up the decks, sweeping or holy-stoning 
At nine the 


executive officer scrutinizes the mess gear, 


them according to the day. 


which is spread out for his inspection, and 
after a Bible has 
read, the academic exercises of the day 
are begun, and continued until half past 
eleven. 


lesson from the been 


The course includes reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish grammar. This part savors too much 
of the shore to be appreciated; it is pro- 
saic, and our new boy is apt to consider it 
But the exercises in seaman- 
ship, the making of knots, hitches, and 
bends of wonderfully varied and unac- 
countable nomenclature, sail-mending and 
sail-bending, are entered upon with zeal 
and pleasure. Should you ask the new 
boy the name of the smallest rope with the 
longest name, he would probably be able 


irksome. 










MEsS GEAR, 
to glibly tell you, at the end of his first 
month on board, that it is the ** starboard 
foretop-gallant-studding-sail-boom-tricing 
line-block-strap-thimble-seizing ;” and in 
a short time he becomes a master of the 
conundrums which old salts have invent 
ed for the mystification of young ones 
He can tell you what is forward on thi 
starboard side, aft on the port side, and 
inside on the outside; how to pass a nip 
per, or clap on a jigger; how to choke a 
luff, or snake the back-stays; how to fleet 
a purchase, or crown a crotch rope; how 


|to make a grommet or an artificial eye; 





how to make a Spanish fox or a Turk’s 
head ; and the meaning of a withe, a 
gammoning, a cat’s-paw, a sheep-shank, 
an Irish splice, the whiskers, the jumpers 
a cock’s-comb, a gasket. a tripshaw, a 
camel, a Flemish hare, and a ring-tail 

all these being nautical terms. He can 
name every sail above the sky-sail on thi 
most preposterously overweighted clippe1 
—the moon-sails, star-gazers, sky-scrapers, 
and heaven-disturbers. His education 
includes the whole catalogue of hitches, 
bends, clinches, hawsers, and splices: the 
clove hitch, the timber hitch, the Black 
wall hitch, the rolling hitch, and two half 
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the sheet bend and the curricle 
id: the inside clinch and the outside 
ich; the bend, the marline 
tech. and the kackling. Weather fore 
ts are put in rhyme for him, and from 
stant repetition become indelibly im 
essed upon his memory : 
A red sky in the morning, 
Sailors, take 
A red sky at 
Is a sailor’s delight ed 


ches; 


earrick 


warning ; 
night 


‘ The 
\re 
But the evenin 
Make the 
If the mist 
Then fair shipmate, it 
But if the mist comes off the 


Chen rain comes pouring o’e1 


evening red, the morning Tray, 


sure signs of a fine day; 
ray and morning red 


ke his head.” 


shake 


SiLllolr 


comes o’er the open sea, 


weather, will be: 
land, 


the strand.’ 


With the rain before the 
Your top-sail sheets and halvards mind; 
But wind’s before the 
You may hoist your 


wind, 
when the rain, 


top-sails up again.” 


The printed questions put to him at the 
uninations cover about fifty pages as 


large as these of Harper's 


Magazine. He learns 
how to seull, row, steer, 
and sail a boat: how to 
box the compass, steer 
by the compass, and take 
compass bearings ; how 
to heave the lead: how 
to swim; and how to 
bend, loosen, furl, and 


SAIL-MAKING, 


The instruction in naviga 
tion embraces the working of a day's 
reckoning, the use of the quadrant and 
sextant, the finding of latitude and lon 
gitude, and the mode of keeping a log. 
It is not intended to graduate officers, but 
if a boy takes advantage of all the oppor 
tunities open to him on board the Sf 
Varys, he may, after his first or second 
post-graduate voyage, immediately quali 
fy for the position of mate. 

The of the 
morning are closed at half past eleven, 
and recreation is allowed from then until 
dinner-time—an hour later. The dinnet 
consists of soup, fresh meat, vegetables, 
and *‘* hard-tack,” not 1 


courses, but 


reef a sail. 


recitations and exercises 


served 1 separate 


in one dish. The quality is 
good, and the quantity ample. From one 
o'clock until half past one all hands are 
occupied in cleaning decks, ete., and at 
half past one the school exercises are re 
sumed. Most of the boys are less profi 


cient in the English branches than others 


of a corresponding age 
in the public schools, 
but a far 
advanced that naviga 
tion is substituted for 
other studies. While 
we were on board, one 


few are so 


of the instructors gave 
Autobiography as a 
subject for a twenty 
minutes’ composition, 
and as indicating the 
cleverness in the class 
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“ LITTLE BUTTERCUP. 


and the social position of some of the 
scholars, we selected the following, which 
was written in a legible hand, with correct 
punctuation : 


‘* Your humble servant, the author, was 
born on the first day of March, 1861. Of 
his past life little can be said that differs 
radically from the career of thousands of 
others. He was led into the same errors, 
beset by the same temptations and petty 
follies that harass all other young men. 
His father enlisted in the navy during the 
war and remained in the service till 1870. 
This made a constant change of base ne- 
cessary for the family economy, and con- 
sequently the author has resided in various 
cities throughout the Union, and changed 
his instructors and text-books so often 
that he is somewhat backward in his stud- 
ies, and his knowledge is much confused 


* So christened by his companions, with whom he 
is a favorite—especially with the cook, upon whom 
he reflects full credit. 
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and various. He has spent his life in co 
parative ease under a stern but kind d 
cipline, doing but little manual labor, « 
cept for amusement. Most of his ti; 
was spent in study and the perusal of yx 
ular scientific books. This inactive | 
has produced its full amount of lazine: 
and constitutional fatigue. It is i 
known that any thing remarkable eye 
happened to him, except, perhaps, a na) 
row escape from drowning which he was 
led into by his taste for the water. Hy 
not quite certain what kind of a man hy 
would like to become. This question was 
always a difficult one for young men to 
solve, and he has not decided whether |i 
would rather go to sea, or be a tramp. 


“I IW 


1 


While there are some boys of good 
birth and education on board the ship 
there are others rough, vulgar, and illit 
erate; but the moral and social standing 
of the nautical school is quite as high as 
that of any publie school. The misappre 
hension upon this point to which we hay: 


| referred, arising from a confusing of the 





reformatory ship Mercury and the Sf 
Marys, led Captain Erben to say that thi 
latter should be named and numbered as 
a public school; but we believe he did not 
foresee that such a change might caus 
still greater misapprehension should a bu 
colic reader find in his newspaper the an 
nouncement that Publie School No. 90 
(for instance) had returned from an At 
lantic cruise of five months! 

The school exercises of the day end at 
four o'clock. A supper of tea or coffee, 
with fresh bread and butter, is served at 
five o'clock; and until nine o'clock, when 
‘turn in” is piped, a: few simple duties 
and recreations occupy the time. The 
berth-deck is warm and comfortable 
There is a piano, which never lacks per 
formers during the hours of recreation, 
and there is a model printing-press, and 
a small collection of good secular books 
Smoking is not forbidden; some urchins 
may be seen puffing away at their pipes 
as though they fully appreciated thi 
charms of the habit. The high spirits and 
athletic capabilities of the boys are devel 
oped in ‘‘skylarking’—not the mundane 
antics of boys ashore, but the dare-deviltry 
afloat that gives the word its significance 
Occasionally a reception is held; the gun 
deck is cleared, and draped with bunting, 
a band is hired from the city, and part- 
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re selected from the invited compa 
pretty girls. 


f 
oO 


But the event of the 
year is the annual cruise, when the ship 
leaves her wharf at Twenty-third Street, 
ind sails to Lisbon or 


ant port, 


some other pleas 
ealling en route at the Azores, 
the Bermudas. Arithmetic, 
grammar, and all other such prosaie stud 


LCS and 


Made Ira, or 


text-books are then abandoned, 
ind all the time is given to practical sea 
manship and navigation. The boys work 
the ship, with the assistance of six sailors; 
they stand their watches, take their turn 
at the wheel, and are required to go aloft 
in all sorts of weather. This tests their 
metal, and some of them come to the con 
ision that the writers of nautical novels 
At the end of 


annual examination is held, 


ce 
are heartless impostors. 
the cruise the 


rik MAIN DECK 


and the graduates, to whom a handsome 
parchment certificate is awarded, with the 


addition of 


one silver 


and two bronze 
medals to the three most proficient, usu 
ally find no difficulty in obtaining a berth 
ona cood ship. 

The St. Marys now has about one hun 
dred boys aboard, and can accommodate 
nearly as many more. We believe that 
she is a great benefit to the city, and an 
advantage to the mercantile service of the 


country. That she is a success is largely 


due to the zealous support given by the 


chairman of the Nautical School Commit 
of the Board of Education, Mr. David 
R. Wetmore, who has been untiring in his 


tee 


efforts among his colleagues, and without 


whom the school would have probably 
been discontinued some time ago. 
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“CHAUTAUQUA.” 


Pens the past few years the word 
which appears at the head of this ar- 
ticle has been growing gradually familiar 
to the abstract personages known as the 
general public. To many it has suggest 
ed visions of a cool and agreeable lake 
resort somewhere in the 


side summer 


JOHN H. 


wilds of Western New York. Others 
have naturally connected the word with 
as Sunday-school work. 
not 


what is known 


Very 
the pilgrimage to Chautauqua, or in some 


few of those who have made 
special manner have come under the in 
of the Chautauqua idea, have 
possessed any definite information in the 

Indeed, the assertion we make, 
he outeome of certain novel ideas 
generalized under the 


tluence 


matter 
that as t 


now frequently 


| lowance. 
| and it is the object of the writer to unfold 
|the plan and detail the progress of a 


term ‘* Chautauqua,” between eight th: 
sand and fifteen thousand persons, sc: 
tered all over the country, are pursuing 
course of reading and study which w 
give them the college student’s outlo 
upon the world of men and matter, v 
be received by many with a grain of 


VINCENT, 


Such, nevertheless, is the fact: 


movement which in its educational tend 
ency and scope is potent for good, and is 
daily gaining in influence. 
In brief, the Chautauqua idea at first 
| meant an annual gathering on the shores 
of Lake Chautauqua, in Western New 
York, for the purpose of instruction in ad 
vanced methods of Sunday-school work, 
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SUNSET VIEW ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


combined with rational recreation. Pro 

eding naturaily from this came the de 
sire on the part of those who thus met to 
secure a deeper insight into the facts of 
history and science. To give that in- 
sight in a meeting of but a few weeks’ du 
ration was a recognized impossibility, and 
a course of home study was devised to 
meet the desire. Thus originated a move- 
ment which has now extended over five 
years. 

The ‘‘loeal habitation” of this move- 
ment is at Fair Point, on the western 
shore of Lake Chautauqua, the last link 
in that silver chain which extends across 
the Empire State, and whose picturesque 
beauty makes their vicinage a rival to the 
famed ‘‘ lake region” of England. Here, 
in 1872, came Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, the 
Sunday-school secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He had originated 
years ago a plan for a protracted session 
of normal workers in connection with 
Sunday-school interests, and his friend 
Lewis Miller—a man well known in Ohio 
for his liberal and judicious use of a large 
fortune—had suggested that a camp-meet- 
ing ground be taken for this purpose. 
Learning that such a ground had been 
established at Fair Point, they visited the 
spot, and, rude as were the immediate 
surroundings of this old-fashioned camp- 
meeting, they saw in the beauty and 
healthfulness of the region, and in its 
central location and ease of access, the 
‘promised land” of their vaguely defined 
Sunday-school assembly. Lying between 
and near the two great trunk lines which 
traverse New York State, the Erie and 
the Central, and just midway between the 


metropolis and Cincinnati, Chautauqua 
can be reached in less than a day from 
either point. The altitude of the lake, 
some 1300 feet above tide-level, had for 
years been a source of pride to the rural 
dwellers upon its shores, who realized 
not much more of its possibilities or beau 
ties than was conveyed in the sentence 
stating that it was ‘‘the highest body of 
water navigable by steam on the globe.” 
Dr. Vincent, however, saw health and 
strength in its pure and refreshing breezes; 
and in its gently sloping shores, its wood 
ed heights, its glorious sunsets and bright 
dawns, he saw the expansion of nobler 
sentiments, the growth of cwsthetic tastes, 
and health-giving to the mind as well as 
to the body. So he chose Chautauqua as 
the home for his assembly. 

It is a region, too, that is not without 
its traditions, and remains of more than 
local importance to the historian and an 
tiquarian. Near the shores of the lake 
are many rude and curious cairns and 
forts, the undoubted work of that un 
known race vaguely termed the ‘* mound 
builders.” Of their ethnological rela 
tions, of their customs and manner of liv 
ing, of the date of their existence, history 
and tradition tell us nothing, and we are 
left to construct from the scanty evidence 
left by the work of their hands our own 
theory as to the first holders in fee-simple 
of the land we now enjoy. The success 
ors of the mound-builders, Indians from 
the famous Six Nations, have left hardly 
more permanent evidences of their occu- 
pancy than the strange race that preceded 
them. In the memories, however, of 
bright-eyed old women and venerable 
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MODEL 


men linger many reminiscences of the 
early years of the century (when the 
whites in Chautauqua County were, in 
legal phrase, ‘‘tenants by courtesy” of 
the aborigines), and of a certain important 
event known as the Burning of Buffalo. 
Chautauqua in the sixteenth century 
knew something of the courtly manners 
and brillant costumes of the French 
grandees, and in 1749, when Louis XV. 
sat on the throne of France, authentic 
history tells us that an expedition, under 
command of le Capitaine De Celeron, 
left Detroit to proceed east of the Alle- 
ehanies, and take formal possession in the 
name of the king. Making their perilous 
voyage in safety over the Great Lakes, 
they landed on the shores of Lake Erie at 
a point seven miles from the head of 
Chautauqua. Climbing upward through 
the thick forest, they at length attained 


OF 
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an elevation of a thousand feet, from | 


THE 





MAGAZINE. 








GREAT 





PYRAMID, 





which the two lakes were visible—Erie 
sending its waters into the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and Chautauqua finding an 
outlet through various water-courses into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Though but seven 
miles from the former, the latter lies 725 
feet above it. Descending the southern 
slope of the ‘‘ divide,” the adventurous 
Frenchmen embarked on the clear waters 
of Chautauqua, and following its tortu 
ous outlet, overhung with tall forest trees, 
they at length reached the Ohio, La Belle 
Riviere, burying at important points on 
their voyage leaden plates upon which 
were engraved the arms of the King of 
France. Later on, in 1753, a force of 
French, led by Du Quesne, built a portage 
road from Lake Erie to Chautauqua, for 
tifying its termini, intending to use this 
route in passing from the Great Lakes to 
the Alleghany and Ohio. It was to pre- 
vent their operations in this vicinity that 
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Washington, then but twenty-two years 
f age, was dispatched to Northwestern 
onnsylvania by Governor Dinwiddie, of 
Virginia, in 1752. In 1782 three hundred 
British regulars and five hundred Indian 
lies built a flotilla, and actually embark 
| upon Chautauqua Lake, intending to 
ipture Fort Pitt, now the growing me 
tropolis of Western Pennsylvania. Dis 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM 


uraging rumors of the strength of the 
post caused, however, the abandonment of 
the expedition. 

When Dr. Vincent, in 1872, visited the 
Chautauqua region, it already had some 
thing of a name asa healthful and attract 
ive resort for summer tourists, and a 
number of hotels were located on its 
shores. Thoroughly satisfied with the 
location for his proposed Assembly, the 
arrangements were completed, and in 
July, 1874, the meetings were inaugu 
rated at Fair Point. Lasting through two 
weeks, they were successful beyond an 
ticipation. The programme, containing 
the names of many eminent speakers 
and writers, attracted people who entered 
heartily into the work, and the novel 
movement created a furor in the vicini 
ty. Eneouraged by the result of the first 
meeting, the National Sunday-school As- 
sociation acquired by purchase the eighty 
acres comprising Fair Point, and at once 
seton foot many improvements. Among 

Vou. LIX.—No. 351.—23 


other appliances for the profitable study 
and understanding of the Bible, Dr. Vin 
cent had suggested a model of Palestine 
in earth and rock, over which men could 
walk, and from which they could learn 
more of the topography of the Holy Land 
in an hour's study than by the use of any 
other means Rev. W. W. Wythe, M.D.., 


a minister with the mind of a scientist, a 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


careful investigator of natural laws, took 
charge of the working out of this idea 
and the result was Palestine Park, which 
forms one of the peculiar attractions of 
Fair Point. This was supplemented by a 
large model of Jerusalem, a model of the 
Jewish tabernacle one-fifth the size of 
the original, a model of an Oriental 
house, and a sectional model of the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops. By means of this 
collection of models, and with the aid of 
stereoscopic views of scenes in the Holy 
Land thrown in a magnified form on an 
immense screen at night, the student of 
Bible history is enabled to secure a more 
vivid comprehension of Eastern life than 
is attainable without making a transat 
lantic voyage to the Orient itself. To 
still further increase the facilities for a 
thorough understanding of the life de 
picted in the Bible, competent persons 
who have lived in Palestine have been 
present at each Assembly with Oriental 
costumes, and some of the most enter 
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taining and instructive evenings of the 
Assembly have been those devoted to lee- 
tures on the manners and customs of Bi- 
ble lands, illustrated by tableau. vivants 
representing scenes in the daily life of 
dwellers on what Christianity calls holy 
cround, 


sembly merely, as will be seen, gradual} 
and naturally developed into a ** schoo! 
It hardly merits the name some ha 
given it of a ‘‘summer university,” } 
it has the features of a school. Ty 
author of the first of a series of ** Chay 
tauqua Text-Books” says: ** Our Chautau 


THE LANDING AT FAIR POINT, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


The Assembly in its second year was in 


all respects fully as successful as its en- 


thusiastic projector had desired. On the 
day of a visit by President Grant more 
than 20,000 persons were present, and the 


average daily attendance was not far from | 
6000. In 1877 the meetings comprised a 
Church congress, reform council, and a | 


scientific congress. The succeeding year 
demonstrated an increase of earnestness 


on the part of those who were drawn to | 


the gathering, and the attendance sur- 
passed that of 1877. 
W hat was begun as a Sunday-school As- 


| qua school aims to be, in its humble way, 
a school for the people; a school, not a 
| university; a school for those who, con 
| scious of their need, earnestly desire thi 
| highest culture possible for them. It 
seeks to give general views of the value 
of knowledge, to promote mental disci 
pline The Chautauqua school is not 
| substitute for the grammar school, the 
| high school, the seminary, nor the co! 
lege. It is a ‘school of specialties.’ ” 
The men who have been chosen to give 
instruction in the four departments of 
| this school—the Ecclesiastic, Philanthrop 





“CHAUTAUQUA.” 


ORLENTAL GROUF 


c, Biblical and Sunday-school, and Scien 
tilic—have been representative men of all 
denominations eminent in the pulpit and 
on the platform. 


lecturers at 


Among the most pop 
Fair Point, in widely 
liverse fields, are Rev. Joseph Cook and 


ilar 


Dr. John Lord, the former speaking on 
metaphysical science, the latter on the 
great masters of English literature. In 
the department of Reform, or Philanthro 
py, the leaders of the various movements 
for ameliorating the condition of society 
have treated of their respective causes: 
and Gough, Francis Murphy, Anthony 
Comstock, and others have faced Chau 
tauqua The department of 
Biblical Instruction has been in the hands 
if those trained for the work 

nts, learned 
enced teachers. 
this direction is carefully mapped out, 
ind 1s as comprehensive and thorough as 


audiences. 


sible stu 
Orientalists, and experi 
The course of study in 


IN 


PALESTINE PARK 


is possible in the limited time of the an 
nual gatherings. Daily lectures and ex 


planations, aided by the study of text 
books and models, prepare those who ar 
seeking special training as Sunday-school 
instructors for the final written examina 
at the end of the 


which are conducted 


tions course These 


tests, very much 
after the manner of collewe examinations, 
result each year in the granting of som 
hundreds of Chautauqua Normal Class 
Diplomas to graduates. 

In the department of Physical Science, 


lectures more or less popular in form are 


given each year on astronomy, chemistry, 


and physics, illustrated as far as possible 
by the use of apparatus and instruments. 
A series of addresses given in two 
ceeding years by Professor R. Ogden Do 
remus, Of New York, and accompanied by 
numerous striking experiments on a larg 


A clas 


suc 


scale, was remarkably successful. 
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JOURNALISM IN THE WOODS, 


in microscopy has also proved more than 
an experiment; indeed, at its organization 
the class was so large that it had to be di 
vided, and three instructors were required 
to take charge of the sections, giving in 
formation and direction regarding the use 
of the colleetion of fine microscopes placed 
at the disposal of the Assembly. A course 
of somewhat abstruse lectures on the solar 
magnitudes, by Professor Burr, of Am 
herst, afforded another proof of the popu 
ar desire to obtain information when pre 
sented in an attractive form. 

It is not claimed that the lectures and 


instruction of the Assembly are thorough | 


or exhaustive. It is freely admitted that 


the work done there, while it is not super- | 
ficial, goes but a little way, and its main | 


object is to give only the impetus and di- 
rection to individual investigation. The 
etfort during the meetings is to give a 
‘twist’ toward learning and culture to 
minds which would not be apt to receive 
that learning under ordinary cireum- 
stances. It is the aim of the Assembly to 
atford this information and this intellect- 
ial stimulus in the interest of evangelical 
religion and Biblical truth—to study na- 
ture and the God of nature at the same 
time. 


Combined with the above objects is that 
of rational recreation—the re-creation that 
is so urgently needed in this busy age 
when men literally wear out before the) 
have lived half their years. The theory 
is that the highest rest and recreation | 
not found in idleness, but in the exercis: 
of unused powers of body and mind. At 
Saratoga, Newport, and Long Branelh thi 
social dissipations of the city ** season” ar‘ 
continued, and business and professional 
men are followed thither by the cares and 
duties of their home life. At Chautauqua 
a nev; set of interests is excited; the mind 
wearied by business, is turned into ne\ 
channels of thought; early hours, simp| 
and strengthening food, and pure air build 
up the enervated body, and the result of a 
| few weeks’ sojourn is apparent in the zest 

and freshness, the mental vigor and bodi 
ly health, which are brought again to th« 
ordinary avocations of life’s dull round. 
‘*Chautauqua,” as the Post-office Di 
partment has recently designated Fai 
| Point, has now grown to a village of som 
| five hundred summer cottages, scattered 
| over the hundred acres of wooded groun( 
| forming the Assembly's property, and 
hemmed in on two sides by the waters of 
| the lake. These cottages have in a great 
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‘asure departed from their primitive 
uplicity, and many of them, taking the 
rm of villas and Swiss chalets, are mod 

s of taste and beauty. During the con 
nuance of the meetings these cottages 

. filled with guests, and the remainder 
the inhabitants of the ‘‘ summer city” 

1d homes in the hotels, or go back to the 
istoms of Bible times and ‘‘ dwell in 
nts.” Shops for the sale of every thing 
eedful are plenty, and the milk-man, ice 
in, and newsboy make their morning 
ounds. The government has provided 
xcellent postal facilities, and the tele 
craph gives instant communication with 
the outside world. A regular police patrol 
is constantly on duty, anda sanitary force 
ioks after the cleanliness of the grounds, 
so necessary to preserve the health of the 
large body of persons collected together 
\t night the grounds have hitherto been 
ehted with ordinary street lamps, and 
the immense auditorium by means of the 
lime-light, but hereafter the newly in 
vented electric light will be used for pur 


poses of general illumination. 

One of the features of the Assembly is 
its morning newspaper, the Assembly 
Daily Herald, a quarto about the size of 


the New York Tribune, which is printed 
on the grounds, and requires in its prepa 
ration a corps of fifteen editors, reporters, 
A specialty of the 
paper is its reproduction in extenso of all 


and stenographers. 


the lectures and addresses delivered dur 
ng the meeting. Editing a morning 
paner in the woods is a novel experience 
to a journalist, and there seems something 
almost absurd in hurrying through the 
proofs for a first edition while the rustling 
of the wind in the tree-tops and the beat 

ing of the waves on the beach are the only 
sounds that come to divert the attention 
of the night foree. 

From the waking signal, given by 
musical peal of bells located on the ex 
tremity of the Point, until the Chautau 
qua bells ring out over the lake at night. 
the day at Fair Point isa busy one. The 
perusal of the following actual programme 
of a Chautanqua day will convey some 
idea of the manner in which time is util 
ized. Of course no person is expected to 
take part in all the exercises set down, but 
it will be readily admitted that opportuni 
ty is given for a considerable diversity of 
taste. The programme below was select- 
ed at random, and presents the ordinary 
exercises of an Assembly day: 


ELEVENTH DAY—ASSEMBLY OF 1877—FOUR 
TEENTH AUGUST. 
.M.—Morning bells 
u.—Morning prayers 
Breakfast 
Lecture by Rev. Joseph Cook on “ New 
} nd Skepticism 
by Professor §S. I 
Green, i l lille, Ontario (deal 
mute) 
Fourth Normal Class Conduetors’ Meet 
ing.—Hebrew. Dr. Vail 
Primary Class Papers, No. 6, by Mrs. G 
R. Alden (“* Pansy” 
boarding.” 
—Fourth Even-tide Conference. Rev. B 
T. Vineent 
Concert by the Apollo Club of New Yor! 
.M.—Night bells 


Pn Simple Black 


The Chautauqua meeting of 1879 open 
on the 17th of July, and closes on the 23 
of August. A ‘school of languages 
according to Professor Sauver’s ** natural 
method,” will be held, lasting about five 
weeks. German, Irench, Latin, and Greek 
will be taught by the ** natural method,” 
and classes will also be formed in Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, and Anglo-Saxon 
Professor Timayenis, one of Sauver’s most 
successful instructors, will have charge of 
the Greek classes. A ‘* Teachers’ Retreat, 
for the benefit of secular instructors, will 
be held from July 17 to August 2. Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, the distinguished see 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Ed 
ucation, will be one of the instructors in 
this department. <A series of conversa 
ziont will be held on great instruction 
al principles, methods, and individual 
achievements. 

The Sunday-school Assembly will con 

tinue from August 2d to the 23d. Among 
the special features of the year will be a 
‘series of home conferences” on health, 
ventilation, cooking, and kindred subjects 
Miss Parloa, of Boston, has been engaged 
to contribute to this feature a series of 
lectures on cooking, with practical illus 
trations. 

Before dismissing the Chautauqua meet 
ings from consideration, and taking up 
what seems to us a more important branch 
of the Chautauqua plan, it should be re 

marked that the Assembly has a literature 
of its own, comprising text-books, lesson 
papers, ete., which are in use in all parts 
of the country. It has also given rise to 
similar local assemblies, which are being 
| profitably conducted, notably the one held 
| in the valley of the Yosemite, also under 
| the supervision of Dr. Vincent. 
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3y far the most valuable fruit of the 
Chautauqua plan, at least in an educa- 
tional sense, will come from the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle. 
This was the natural outgrowth of the 


Assembly ; but it had its origin as far | 


back as 1856 in an attempt made by Dr. 
Vincent in Newark, New Jersey, to estab 
lish a course of home study and reading 
for young ministers who had lacked early 
advantages. Several meetings were held 
in furtherance of the project, but it was 
finally abandoned for the time. In Au 
vust, 1878, Dr. Vincent felt that the time 
had arrived for the resumption of the plan 
on amore extended scale. His travel and 
experience had convinced him that there 
were hundreds of men and women in all 
the ranks of life who had from various 
causes failed to secure the benefits of a 
liberal education, but who were anxious 
for knowledge, and would gladly pursue 
a course of home study if in some manner 
their investigation could be placed under 
judicious guidance. They were conscious 
of their needs, and willing to make the 
necessary individual effort, but they lack- 
ed a knowledge of the right means and 
lirection of their labors. It was to meet 


this want that the C. L.S. C. was organ- | 
ized. The plan, in brief, embraces the fol- | 
lowing features : first, it has a preseribed | 


curriculum covering four years ; second, 


its aim is to give the college student's out- | 
look ; third, it covers in special courses | 


the entire range of study in art, science, 
literature, and history (the general and 
initial four years’ course may be thought 


circumscribed or superficial, but this only | 


prepares the way for exceedingly thor 
ough special courses afterward); fourth, 
it is based upon religious truth, and em 
braces Biblical studies from an evangelic 
al stand-point ; 
is carefully prepared by expert and prac- 


tical scholars—college professors, scien- | 


tifie students, and teachers of experience ; 
sixth, a series of examinations is held by 
means of printed questions sent each mem- 
ber of the class (the first list of questions 
is before us, and appears to be devised 
with exceeding skill ; any one who an- 
swers a reasonable percentage of the in- 
quiries must have pursued the course 
faithfully, as no system of *‘ cramming” 
would make it possible to meet the test 
successfully); seventh, a diploma will be 
riven te all who complete the four years’ 
course (to this diploma will from time 








fifth, the course of study | 


| to time be added seals for the ** specia 
| courses” completed, and it may in time }) 
come valuable from the number of spec 
seals attached to it, each of which, issued 
| by the professor in charge, shall certify to 
really hard and faithful labor): eight! 
each member is kept in constant commu: 
cation with the president by reports and }) 
printed circulars containing suggestions 
and items of interest in connection with, 
the course of study (this plan keeps aliy: 
the interest of the members, and affords 
constant stimulus to faithful study), 

The register for membership was open 
ed on the 10th of August, and by the 20th 
of November—when entries for the first 
class were closed—contained over eigl)! 
thousand names. From the reports re 
ceived it is known that about that num 
ber are actually engaged in the prosecu 
tion of the prescribed course of study at 
the present time. When it is borne in 
mind that the effort is entirely volun 
tary, that the text-books for the year cost 
the members about five dollars, and thai 
on an average forty minutes must be de 
voted to the course each week-day for 
nine months, the result will be admitted 
to be exceedingly gratifying and signifi 
cant, 

The prescribed course of study for the 
| first year Is a tentative one, and is ar 
| ranged as follows: 1. English History and 
Literature. 2. Biblical History and Liter 
ature. 3. Greek History and Literature 
1, Astronomy: Science of Every-day Life 
The text-books required are: 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No.4. (Eng 
lish History.) By Dr. J. H. Vincent. 

A Short History of the English Peo 
ple. By J. R. Green. 

Primer of English Literature. By 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

Outlines of Bible History. 
| F. Hurst. 

The Word of God Opened. 
K. Pierce. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 2. (Stud 
ies of the Stars.) By Dr. H. W. Warren 

Fourteen Weeks in Human Physiolo 
gy. By Dr. J. Dorman Steele. 

Old Greek Life. By J. P. Mahaffey. 

Old Tales Retold from Grecian My 
thology. By Augusta Larned. 

Memorial Days. A Series of Chautau 
qua Readings. Extracts from Shaks 
peare, Milton, Addison, and Bryant. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 5. (Greek 
History.) By Dr. J. H. Vincent. 


By Dr. J 


By Dr. B 
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( hautauqua Text-Book. No.6. (Greek 
Literature.) By Dr. A. D. Vail 

A Book on Astronomy By Dr. H. W 
Warren. 

In addition to these works a supple 
mental course to the studies of the first 
vear is recommended, comprising mainly 
such books as are usually considered ad 
vantageous to be read in connection with 
the prescribed studies of a regular college 
course, 

Judged by the results already achieved, 
great permanent good will result from 
this plan for gathering up the fragments 
of time, the spare hours that have been 
wasted, and turning them to purposes of 
isefulness. It meets the wants of those 
to whom the doors of knowledge and cul 
ture have hitherto been locked and barred ; 
t brings pleasurable occupation to those 
vhose leisure hours have hung heavy on 
their hands; it Tightens labor, brightens 
life, and develops power. In one of the 


reports sent in a month or two since t 
the president, the man who signed it ex 
plained that he could not state the num 
ber of hours he had given to the course 
for he was a night-watehman, and had 
done his reading by the light of street 
A lady in a 


Western city called on a poor woman who 


lamps between his rounds 


was suffering from a painful disease of 
the eves, and was almost blind. Finding 
on the table a Green’s History of Eng 
land, she opened it, and found many of 
the pages perforated by pin marks, and 
in some places pins inserted in the mar 
gin opposite particular passages. In her 
surprise she asked the woman the cause 
‘IT commenced the Chautauqua course,’ 
said she, *‘ before my eyes failed me, and 
[ can not give it up now. My husband 
and my boy-read to me, and when they 
come to any thing I can’t readily under 
stand, I tell them to put a pin in there 
| When they are gone, and I am alone, I 
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take the book and feel the pages until I | if necessary, to show the influence of t] 
come to a pin, and I lift the bandage course on lives which have been hemn 
from my eyes, glance at the difficult pas- in by adverse circumstances, and fro 
sage, and then think it over until it is) which the light and influence of cultu 
clear in my mind.” Her visitor found, have been shut out. The eight thousa 
also, that the woman was so poor that she student members of the circle are si 
could illy afford the money for the books | tered through all the States and Ter 
of the course; but by having her son tories of the Union, and many are fou 
thread a number of needles for her each in the Dominion of Canada. Nearly ty 
day before going to school, she had been hundred local circles have been forny 
able to do all the family sewing, and thus of members of the parent circle living i: 
had saved from her husband's scanty earn- | the same cities or towns, and 
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meetings 
ings enough to buy the books she needed. | are held for reviews and lectures on 
Similar instances could be multiplied, 








subjects of study. 
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zt LITTLE BARBARA. 

i Pretty Barbara, ripe and red, 

+ With sweet small mouth, like the bees abe 


And full of nectar and honey-dew ; 
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So pretty a thing, I dare not swear 


Sythe 


To the art of the ribbon that ties her ha 
Or the buekle that binds her shoe; 




































So like her each trinket she has to wear, 
It seems just as if it grew, 

Like a rose in its petals and pollen dust, 

That wears its beauty because it must, 

And something like Barbara, too. 





As she dips her small tin bueket in 
The little fountain of woven glass, 
Like webs that the spiders weave and spi 
To hang on the shining blades of grass, 
A face as bright and happy as hers, 
In the nets of the silken gossamers, 
Looks out of the water's smooth eclipse 
As if it was happy to hold within it 
The soft verbena red of her lips, 
And kiss and caress her just for a min-te, 
In the arms of the dimples, smooth and still 
Ere it goes and soberly turns the mill. 





For life to her in the honey-dew 
Is nothing yet but the way-side spring, 
Between the upper and under blue, 
That makes a fietion of every thing, 
As perfectly like as if it grew; 
And she is too happy to see within it 
The shape of her small sweet self a minut 
From the bow in the hair to the tie of her sho« 
To know that the marvellous shadows mea) 
The simple inner beauty that shows 
But now in the color of a rose, 
And now like the water’s smooth eclipse, 
In hearts that hold her picture still, 
As we go and soberly turn the mill. 





THE FIRST MR 


tHE FIRST MRS. PETERSHAM 
Ls ge Mr. Petersham’s sister had, 


according to popular estimation, 
ide away with his young wife, she es 
tablished herself at the head of his house, 
ind began to have things to her mind. 
Not that Mrs. Mynshyn was a positive 
iurderess, guilty of assault with intent 
to kill, or of the administration of either 
hot or cold poison. But she had come 
into the peaceful little household before 
the first year of marriage had expired, 
ind had set up her Ebenezer and intro 
luced discord there, and had at last fairly 
worried the child into a hatred of her, un 
ler which her tender conscience writhed 
as under a deadly sin, and, between fear 
and horror and the dread of losing her 
husband’s love, all things put on a gloom 
that rapt her into melancholy, and pres 
ently into death. For when the great 
flood swept down the valley, as it some 
times did in spring, she, sitting ignorantly 
on a fallen tree whose branches hung 
over the brook’s bed, was seized by the 
sudden torrent, swirled under, and swept 
away, and seen no more; nor was her 
body recovered, although a little block of 
eranite stood to her memory in the dreary 
family burial-ground on the hill-side be 
low. For all that, the neighborly mind, 
drawing nourishment through the under 
current of servants, had but one opinion 
in the matter: nobody accused Mrs. Myn 
shyn of taking Gerarda Petersham by the 
neck and holding her under water, for 
she couldn't have done it; but it was gen 
erally conceded that Gerarda would not 
have been sitting out there, hidden among 
the boughs, if she had been happy at 
home, and that she would have had 
streneth enough to save herself if she 
had not been weakened by her sorrow 
and care, and that maybe—who knew? 
life was so poisoned by her tyrant that 
she did not care to preserve it, even if 
she did not throw it away under cover of 
her chance. But while there was more 
than one worthy person who had serious 
thoughts of dealing with Mr. Petersham 
concerning his blindness and his absorp 
tion in his studies while the issues of life 
and death were under his hands, yet Mrs. 
Mynshyn’s own peculiar gossips, Mrs. 
Grey and Miss Overton, the wealthy wid- 
ow and spinster of the scattered hill town, 
held up her hands through the ordeal, till 
all talk died away, as all talk will. 
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As for Mr. Petersham, he only knew 
that he had lost his young wife, nor 
guessed that she had withered like one 
He had 
been half buried in his great work on 
Law After his first rapture of grief he 
tried to bury himself in it again, but in 
vain, and one year followed another, and 


under the shadow of the upas 


found him only beginning to pay the 
debt. In the second year he had pro 
cured an amanuensis to help him in his 
work, that he might forget himself—a 
bent old woman, as it happened, whose 
gray hair and pallid face seemed some 
how a perpetual reproach to him, as if it 
were Gerarda herself, through his fault 
erown old and sad and laboring But 
one day the poor creature took herself out 
of the way, as if unable, in her turn, to 
bear the strain of the dreary little family. 
and then he relapsed into his desultory 
reading and his morbid memories, with 
only now and thena fit of the old studying 

Yet, after all, to say that Mrs. Myn 
shyn had made away with the pretty 
creature, her half-brother’s young wife, is 
strong language. Mrs. Mynshyn do such 
a thing? Why, she was the very best of 
women; she had known ler catechism 
from birth, had been on the anxious seat 
before she could toddle, as one might say, 
and had met with a change so long ago 
that she could not tell whether it was in a 
twinkling or otherwise —the only thing 
about it was that almost every body who 
knew her wished she would meet with an 


| other. To day she was president or vice 


of every society in the region of which 
Mrs. Grey or Miss Overton was not pres 
ident or vice, religious and irreligious, 
sending sleds to the equator and parasols 
to Nova Zembla, and procuring wives for 
missionaries—although it is but just to 
Mrs. Mynshyn to say that she pandered as 
little as possible to the tastes of the canni 
bals in providing sweet and succulent 
specimens. Well, well, all this is neither 
here nor there; Mrs. Mynshyn, for all her 
arrogance, temper, and tyranny, her in 
nuendoes, flings, and fleers, had a high 
standard of duty, and never indulged an 
idea that she did not reach it; the poor 
young wife never had any standard at all, 
and was washed down with the flood like 
the weed that Mrs. Mynshyn felt she was. 

And, with that, Mrs. Mynshyn had re 
newed her youth and begun her career, 
saving where there had been waste, put 
ting prim array in place of charming dis 
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order, bringing down the bills, keeping | lowed to fade off the face of the earth. 


down the servants, having things “set to | 
rights” before Mr. Petersham was out of 
bed, so that all the machinery of the 
household seemed to go on by a magic 
clock-work, making*him excessively com- | 
fortable in all bodily things, and never 


ceasing disparaging remark concerning 
the worthlessness of the preceding régime 
and the pitiable condition of Mr. Peter 
sham under it, till, the poison working, 
he gradually and all unconsciously found 
himself looking favorably on the view 
that he had been misused, and was like a 
martyr in still cherishing the memory of 
the misuser. 

Poor Mr. Petersham ; 
that fault 
enough to remedy. 


he was young at 

which he lived long | 
He was the possessor 
of a comfortable patrimony, and not be- 
ing obliged to labor, he consequently had | 


time—a 


labored from dawn till dusk in his recon- | 
dite studies in the ancient law, so absorb 
ed in them that pale cheek and lustreless 
eye and fluttering heart had passed unno 
ticed; and now, had he not had the studies 

result in whose ponderous volumes was 
still incomplete 


have driven him wild. All around him 
lay the dun backs of the hills shutting in 


the lonely house among | 
the hills, with its memories, might quite |’ 


the horizon, and on the side of one just | 


below his study window hung the inclosed 
square of the family grave-yard, where a 


| grave before it. 


sense of guilt filled him, till its morh 


| pain ate at his heart; it seemed to hj 
that that heart was too black ever to }), 


cleansed, and the whole world looked as 
black as his heart. If achild ran alone th, 
way, he wondered why a child was born 
there was no joy beside it, and only thi 
The sound of laughte; 
was an aching mockery ; familiar scenes o! 


| beauty were empty of every charm to hin 


whose whole soul had used to go out to 
beauty; order and harmony and law had 
no place in the universe; all things were 
governed by a 


malignant chanee. Hy 


, could find no God to fly to for a refuge or a 


friend; he was alone, stranded, profound 
ly wretched, and would have been elad to 
die if he had had even enough force to 
give himself surcease. Something of this 
state, perhaps, became evident to Mrs 


| Mynshyn; for one day she was found in 
| his study turning over the papers again 


‘There is enough of this done,” said she 
“af one could make head or tail of it, to 
send to the printer for a beginning. Have 
another copyist, and get it ready, Arnold.” 
He agreed with her, and 


“As the king said, so was it done.” 


‘* Statuesque as Memnon still,” said Miss 
Furneval, after a glance at the hostess, on 


| the night when she was installed at Mr 


half dozen graves, unadorned and dreary, | 


mocked the sunshine and diffused gloom 
over the whole landscape. 
was any cheerier view: Mrs. Mynshyn 
was sitting upright in her chair and snap 
ping her eyes as if the uncanny things saw 
through every door and told her all that 
was going on beyond them—a strange, 
slim, solemn woman, whose yellow face 
looked, across the forehead and down the 
cheek, like that thin old-fashioned sugar 


| the music.” 
Nor within | 


gingerbread which is marked with long 


straight rows of lines—the hieroglyphics 
on the face of greed, thrift, temper, shrewd 
ness, and virtue. But 
blance there 
about Mrs. Mynshyn 
By imperceptible degrees this dead-and 
alive existence had its ashen effect on 
Mr. Petersham. When another year had 
passed he was looking at himself more 
closely; a slow revulsion had been taking 
place in him; instead of seeing himself as 


there the resem- 


ceased ; was no sweetness 


Petersham’s in obedience to his advertise 
ment for a copyist, ** and, like that, has lost 
Then she turned to meet Mr 
Petersham coming through the doorway 
aman something past thirty, with a face 
that, had it been less pale and melancholy, 
would have had a beauty in it like the 
rugged beauty of the hills—a son of Anak 
3ut what Miss Furneval thought she kept 
to herself, only her fingers tightening on 
the back of the chair she grasped, as she 
bent in silent answer to his salutation 
‘Entombed. With this mummy,” she 
murmured to herself as she went to her 
room to prepare for tea. ‘‘I wonder if 
she remembers when she was the daughter 
of the Pharaoh? Three thousand years 
old, at the very least. How few it makes 
one’s poor little number!—and I was feel 
ing so old and sad before.” 

‘**One of the daughters of men,” said 
Mrs. Mynshyn, as she closed the door; 
‘‘and, thanks be to praise! a very plain 
one; and she repeated the remark for Mr. 


one misused, he saw at last the injuries of | Petersham's benefit. 


the wife whom unsuspectingly he had al- 





Wasshe plain? Mr, Petersham thought 


ita moment next morning, as she began 
copy the scraps that he had pinned to 
ther for her first day’s work, where her 
d predecessor of three years ago had left 
W hy, ves; probably—yet hardly. No: 
| he remembered King Solomon's love 
o was dark but comely For if Miss 
ls cheek was dark, peculiarly 
like a deep soft sunburned tan, the 
idy searlet underneath its tint was rich 
e: and the eyes well, the 
black lashes that almost rested on 
dark-hued hollow above the cheek, as 
| over her pen, hid their starry 
irkness: for the rest, there was some 
n smooth and sweet and wholesome 
a 


yout the face that answered well in place 
I} 


sculpturesque Outline; the blaek hait 
ssed low on the brow in large rings 
d Réeamier loeks, and a square of black 

| 


ce always tied over the head and about 





shadow, 1Ccreast d 


‘Dark but 


‘and writes 


e chin, with its fluffy 
picturesque appearance 

ynelvy.”’ said Mr. Petersham 

remarkable hand Singular how the 
same occupation develops the same trait 
ume number of heart-beats or nervous 
movements, I suppose; has a trick like 
iat old woman, the last copyist.”.. And 
just then Miss Furneval glanced up, and 
neeting his curious gaze, smiled a little 
in spite of herself, and the smile deepened 
to a laugh, an infectious laugh, and the 
pen fell from her fingers, and half an 
hour afterward, when she took it up again, 
they were on excellent terms—if she was 
plain 

When Miss Furneval went out at sun 
set, the first thing that she saw was that 
desolate little grave-yard with its broken 
ence and its low leaning slate stones 
chened and storm-worn. 


Nothing ever 
seemed more melancholv. A week or 
so afterward she ventured a second time 
within the inclosure, and stoop d to make 
out one of the inscriptions 

Pass, wayfarer, and do not waste your time 

On bad biography and bitter rhyme ; 

What I am now this cumbrous clay insur 

And what I was is no affair of yours 
She read again, and saw that, to a stran 
ger, it might explain much to be felt rather 
than observed in the character and condi 


tion of these people, the representatives 
of these dead. 
stone, looking at the landscape around, 
which, at this hour, with its dun shades 
and violet mists, had a wilder and sweeter 
charm than at other times, Mr. Petersham 


As she leaned on the old 
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came down the hill-side and stood a mo 
ment looking over the valk Vv too, ** Des 
olation of desolations!” said he 

Why do you let it stay so?” she re 
sponded, as if thinking he meant the lit 
tle group of graves 

Oh { 





| neither let nor hinder 


Nature has taken the graves to herself. 
and does as she will 

‘But a little car ould make it less 
desolate If vou removed this broken 
fence, planted some shrubs—you have no 
tlowers vou could make thi wilderness 


blossom like the rose, and take such pleas 


ure from the flowers 


‘You can do as vou choose with it If 
you love flowers and thei care, plant some 
here, Miss Furneval,” said Mr. Petersham 
** Make it less desolate if you can.” And 


with a bow he passed on 

Two days afterward a young silver 
stemmed birech-tree was shaking its leaf 
less boughs in the April 


lock marked with Gerarda’s name, and a 


weather by the 


neighboring mound had been turned into 
a bed of deep and double violets After 
that Miss Furneval was her own gardener 
and the rest was done by transplanting 
in her sunset strolls, by the aid of knife 
and trowel, the flowers and bushes that 


As the May days 
lengthened, and Mr. Petersham used to 


she found and loved 


see her in the late twilight planting and 
weeding and watering the tender things, 
a sense of life, different from any he had 
known for years, touched him; and when 
one June morning he looked out and saw 
the spot a mass of azure and crimson and 
gold blossoming under her fingers, it 
seemed as if she had brought the dead to 
life, and had turned death itself into beauty 

as if, after all, he might have been mis 
taken in his dark imaginings, and there 
were some joy and use in the world that 
was not all a hollow travesty It pleased 
him to see this young person pursuing her 


own life—going to church, to early and 
late service and prayer-meeting, having 
now and then a call from Dr. Gilbert, the 
old minister, refreshing her like wine, 
singing her little hymns by herself. It 
grew to be like the turning of a page in a 
new book to him every day. 
Meanwhile the copying proceeded much 
like Penelope’s web; for as Mr. Petersham 
waked somewhat from his moral lethargy, 
he was more and more dissatisfied with 
his work, and undid and did again every 
day’s achievement, and in the conversa 
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tions that naturally ensued, he felt him- 
self, for the first time in years, experi- 


encing the beginning of a vital interest | 
Yes, tru- | 
ly; not merely in work, not merely in the | 


insomething. In something ? 


blooming of flowers, 
beauty of the changing mountain pic- 
tures, but in this stately young woman. 
Pshaw! Mr. Petersham would not whis- 
per the suspicion of such a thought to 
himself. He, with his jewnesse épuisée : 
he, done with life; he, a pinch of ashes, 
ready to blow on the winds—what had he 
to do with love, with youth, with glorious 
vitality ? He, Gerarda’s murderer! He 
had renounced too much not to make fur- 
ther renunciation; but a shroud of sad- 
ness gathered round him anew with the 
thought, and he saw the simplest object 
Yet, 
despite his trouble, there was some com 
pensation in watching Miss Furneval, and 
wondering at the secret of her content; at 
the unknown burden of her thoughts; at 
the satisfaction she found in hunting out 
a poorer person, and giving kind words 
and companionship when she had nothing 
else; at her pleasure in the respect the 
minister always showed her; at her enjoy- 
ment of the observances of the church, 
and the solace they afforded her in this 
dull and colorless life; at all her glad still 
ness on the communion Sundays. 


through something forlorn as tears. 


find something to be happy about every 
day,” he said. 


**Oh, always something,” she replied. 


‘Would you be as happy,” he asked, *‘if | 


these poor villagers resented your visits 7” 
‘Why, of course not. There 
“Or if Dr. Gilbert ceased to give you 
his respect and friendship, and the church 


people looked askance on you, and every | 


body thought you either mad or bad ?” 
“Oh, no, no!” she answered, ** What 

makes you think of such things? Dr. 

Gilbert breaks the bread of life to me. 


And life here would be bitter without that | 
I am sinfully proud, Mr. Peter- | 


respect. 
sham,” she added, with a little laugh; ‘‘I 
would rather die than be thought ill of.” 
‘*T was not thinking of you,” he said. 
One morning, while waiting for the de- 
linquent house-maid in the study, having 
made the little anteroom a perfect cell of 
color with vases and flat dishes overflowing 
in blue and crimson flowers, with climb- 
ing vines and hanging buds over picture 
and bracket and mirror and mantel, and 
seeing nothing more to do, Miss Furneval 


in the returning | 


‘You | 
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| wandered a little way up the cleft of th, 
hills by the side of the brook, and toward 
the old mill, whose nooks, overhangin: 
the water, were always pleasant to he) 
but, before she reached her destinatio) 

was aware of Mr. Petersham leaning ¢ 

| the rail of the rustic bridge in as mela) 

choly wise as Hamlet with the skull. Shy 
turned, and crossed to his side. 

‘** How empty all this sunshine seems! 
he exclaimed. 

‘*Empty!” “It is crowded 
and teeming with life and joy.” 

‘*T see none of it.” 

** None, in this erystal atmosphere like 
the hollow of a vast sapphire, with the 
birds’ wings and birds’ songs, and the bub 
ble of the brook, and the breath of the 
flowers, and the long low valley unde: 
neath in all its melting shadows, and thx 
far faint hills kissing heaven! Oh, Mr 
Petersham, the world is the same world 
to one as to another; the trouble lies with 
you. Tell me, Sir, are you always so sad 7” 

There was a little silence, and then Mr 
Petersham said, looking straight 


she said. 


before 
him: ‘If you had done a great wrong, if 
you had allowed a soul to die before your 
eyes, if you were conscious, nevertheless 
that your remorse was so diseased and 
overwrought that you could only fear for 
yourself the insanity of melancholia 

‘**And you a man of sense! I suppos 
you mean the wrong was done there; 
/}and she waved her hand toward the un 
| seen place of graves, the tip of whose sil 
ver-birch was shaking round the bend ot 
the hill-side. ‘**‘How could you know 
what was going on till the result came ¢ 
She has long ago forgiven you, be sure 
If you had known, could you or any mor 
tal power have changed Mrs. Mynshyn 
It takes a convulsion of nature to mak 
pebbles out of trap-rock.” 

“Mrs. Mynshyn!” 

‘*T—I beg your pardon.” 

‘* Ah—ah!” with an indrawn breath. 
‘“T had thought it was I—my neglect 
alone; then there are two of us! Oh, ac 
cursed race! It is time we perished.” 
And he hid his face in his hands. *‘* We 
are only fit to perish—a foul and feebl 
race |” 

As if just made bold enough, Miss Fur 
neval lifted her own hand and gently 
pulled his down. ‘*Look out on this 
world that seems so worthless,” she said, 
‘‘this dazzling, well-ordered world: do 
you think it came about of itself? Take 
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handful of this water running under 
iv feet, of this earth here on the bank: 
) you see in it any germ or beginning of 
telligence by which it could fashion it 
f into a world so fair? Don't you feel 
ively that it must have had a maker,.a 
eator, some great power, some force, of 
ose possession of the love of beauty and 
der and progression we have certainly 
e evidence about us You of an ae 
rsed race 7? Could there be such a thing, 
i such a world, the work of such a hand 
vil would have been in the thought that 
ishioned it—evil can not be in God's 
ought. Kit only to p rish ¢ Can you 
ink He made so perfectly, so tenderly, 
nd lingeringly that which He meant only 
» rot and perish ¢ Oh, Mv. Petersham, 
usin, more than In any other way, in 
ich a conception of the possibilities ol 
Father and Friend and Lord of the 
nivers¢ nt 
He was silent again for a while after 
this outbreak Then he said, ** It would 
all one to me, no being al all, or one so 
eat and distant as that 
Oh no, indeed!” she cried. ** Only 
believe that He is in the world. Call out 
to him, believing that, and He will an 
wer. He is close at hand; He is waiting 
yr” you; you are an atom of His universe 
is dear to Him as any other atom; He 
oves you.” 
‘I should think so! With a venge 
ince, No, no; this sunshine that mere 
fertilizes the earth into brute food, 
hese birds that merely mate, these flow 
‘rs that are presently trodden into com 
post, this seething, bubbling mob of cruel, 
busy, selfish creatures—when I see any 
lofty purpose in any part of this, when | 
see any self-forgetful heroic nature in any 
one of these—why, I may begin to look 
ibout, hoping to find a hand that made it 
all to some good end. Till then 
Ah,” said she, *‘ I might not insist so 
if I had not once been in as deep waters 
is you, as deep and black;” and she shud 
dered as if with the-memory. ‘* Half a 
dozen years ago Il also was wretched. 
Karth failed me, and I could not find heavy 
en. I will tell you—I even attempted to 
destroy myself. But fate willed other- 
wise. I was saved. Friends took me 
in hand. By-and-by faith grew up in 
my desert soul, and my whole nature 


changed. I had been timid and retiring 


and shrinking; I became fearless and 
calm; even my body changed, and from 


a slender fragile girl I became a strong 


and robust woman. So I know whereof I 
speak, and I know you can find help.” 
‘Your little struegles of an innocent 
soul!” said he, with a bitter half-laugh. 
** Did you go out at night, as I have done, 
with a spade to die your own grave ¢” 

But, Mr. Petersham—” 

“Come!” said Mr. Petersham, abruptly 
* The Dige st of Universal Law is missing 
us; and he offered his hand to help her 
off the bridge 

‘Universal human law.” said she. de 
termined on the last word, **is only a fee 
ble imitation of the Eternal Law: and you 
may call it law, and [ may call it—” 

And if there is such a thing, it laughs 
at us as its great forces crash on and crack 
our bones to dust 

‘And vet you say one heroic action 
will give the world a different look, will 


make you believe in possibilities of vood 


and the author of good.” 

** Well—yvyes, I think so And it is safe 
to say.” 

And as Mr. Petersham stood looking 
out on the hills that night, the likeness of 
a sweet dusky face, eager with enthusiasm, 
its dark eyes burning like stars, the rich 
changeless tint glowing under the olive 
brown of its cheek, kept hanging before 
him, and with the face the spirit of the 
words kept speaking to him, and suddenly 
a sense of awe was upon him, so that he 
almost feared to turn, lest, after all, what 
he disbelieved vet longed for were at his 
side. 

A few evenings afterward, being alone 
with her, he showed Miss Furneval a min 
iature, the painted semblance of a dark 
eved, flower-fair face with an abundance 
of blonde braids bound above the brow 
a face lovely, though rather in expression 
thanin feature. ‘It was my wife.” said he 

** Was she like that 7” said Miss Furne 
val, faintly, and with some tremor in her 
tone. 

‘Very. But paler. Do you know, you 
often bring her to my mind, although you 
are larger and older than Gerarda, and a 
wise woman where she was only a loving 
child; and although she danced where 
you move in such stately fashion, and 
although she was always laughing, till 
those last months, and you so seldom 
smile, and although she was so frail and 
fair, and you so dark and strong and rich 
ly tinted, there is often an air, a way, an 
outline, that calls her up before me.” 
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‘**T look like so many people!” said Miss | I came to say to you that she will receiy 


Furneval. The 
human face, for all its variations, keeps 

Is ita 
she add 


We all do, I suppose. 


much the same base, you know. 
great while since you lost her 7” 
ed, presently. 

‘** An eternity! 
sometimes 


a hopeless blank! Yet 
sometimes | have thought an 


other woman as sweet as she And 
then the thought is sacrilege. But, Miss 
Furneval, if you—if you And he 


paused, his strange sad eyes transfixing 
her with a wild light of hope in them. 
‘*Mr. Petersham, if you—if you had a 
wife again, would you subject her to the 
same conditions ?” 
‘To none of them. 
this place of graves; 


We would leave 
we would put the 
ends of the earth between us and all con 
nected with it; we would live a new life.” 
And he held out both his hands to her. 

But Miss Furneval did not choose to 
see the gesture at that moment. ** There 
comes Mrs. Mynshyn,” she said, and went 
to roll a chair into the light for that indi- 
vidual, disturbing as she did’ so the air 
creeping through the window rich with 
the breath of honeysuckle and the last 
late roses, and scattering it through the 
room. 

It was high time, Mrs. Mynshyn thought, 
for her presence. She had seen sufficient 
of the various strolls and téte-da-tétes, out- 


side of the hours of work, to arouse her | 


apprehension. If she had had any pur- 
pose of waking her brother from his le- 
thargic melancholy, she felt that the pur- 
pose was accomplished, and it was now 
eG 
the copying is quite over for to-night, Ar- 


time to look to the consequences. 


nold,” she said, ** [ have some private mat- | 


ters to speak of with you.” 
hint Miss Furneval bade the two good- 
night, and left Mrs. Mynshyn clearing her 
throat. ‘‘I suppose you are aware, Ar- 
nold,” Mrs. Mynshyn began, ‘that this 
person who copies for you came to us with 
no other recommendation than that which 
may be a forged note from a clergyman 
who never existed.” 

** Sister!” 

‘*T mean just what I say. 
moved to say it by her conduct, for all her 
chureh-going, and her hymn-books, and 
the Do suppose any modest 
woman of her years—she is every day of 
thirty, if she’s an hour—would be making 
occasion to see you alone, away from her 


rest. you 


And at the | 


And I am | 


work, till she has all but infatuated you? | claimed, with the help of her long, lean, 


warning from me to-night, and in futw 
[ will myself attend to this precious cop, 
ing. Ithank divine goodness my eyes 

‘You will do nothing of the kind 
suddenly thundered the amazed Mr. P: 
tersham. 

‘*Humph!” said Mrs. Mynshyn, risin 
and getting out of the room, and in hi 
turn shaking about the flower-laden at 
mosphere, ** [have already done it.” Ani 
so, When Miss Furneval took up a not 
from her dressing-table, out of which a 
bank-bill dropped, it appeared that shi 
had. 

To Mrs. Mynshyn’s consternation, after 
that curt note, Miss Furneval walked jy 
next morning and took her customar 
place at the breakfast table, although no 
plate had been set for her. She was in 
her pretty white morning-gown, too, with 
a creamy in the knot of pal 
blue ribbon at her throat, making a gor 


geous piece of color with her brown skin 
and searlet cheek and an early golden 
leaf in her hair. When the servant had 
poured her coffee and left the room, Miss 
Furneval turned to Mr. Petersham and 
said, ** I have received a rather extraordi 
nary communication from Mrs. Mynshyn. 
[ had thought you were my employer, 
Mr. Petersham.” 

‘IT am,” said that gentleman. 

** And J—” 

** And you are to take no notice of any 
communication of the sort that I suppos 
you mean from Mrs. Mynshyn,” said Mr. 
Petersham, as quietly as before, but pale 
with the effort, and feeling all at 
like a giant who has rent his chain. 

‘Before my very face!” gasped Mrs. 
Mynshyn, and became rigid. 

*T thank you, Sir,” said Miss Furne 
val. ‘‘All the same, perhaps, it would 
be best that I should go. Not to-day, in 
deed; that would be very fatiguing. 
to-morrow, if you will send to the stage 
ottice, I will thank you. As for the rest, 
Sir, it is better than long life with you to 
see you—” 

‘*To see me at last assert my manhood,” 
said he then. ‘* But you will not 
And if my sister wishes to continue at the 
head of my house, she will insist upon 
your remaining.” 

Mrs. Mynshyn rose to the full attenua 


tea-rose 


once 


Sut 


| tion of her awful height, her yellow face 


frozen to clay. ‘‘ You hussy!” she ex- 
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iking forefinger, and swept out of the 


om. Mrs. Grey’s ring had been heard 

the door, and an hour afterward the 
od gossip went off loaded. 
Just before noon Dr. Gilbert’s mare was 
tched at the gate, and the gentle old 
in came up the walk and asked for Miss 
irneval, who had been gathering to 
ther her affairs, which were pretty 
idely distributed through the house. 

My child,” said he, as Miss Furneval 

itered, ‘* I have thought it best to come 

rectly to you. What is this [ hear?” 

‘How should | know before you tell 
ne, Sir?” returned Miss Furneval, in a 
somewhat defiant manner, new to her, 
pausing before him, and looking at him 
vith no other change of face than the 

radual whitening of the lips. 

**Do you mean to say,” began Dr. Gil 
ert, a little nettled by this unbending 

meanor, ‘‘ that these sad things which 
| hear through Mrs. Grey from Mrs. Myn 
shyn are—” 

‘‘T mean to say,” cried Miss Furneval, 
vith indignant warmth, ‘“‘that your 
hurch has no more right to become a 
nest of seandal than the Temple had to be 
. nest of money-changers. What right 
has one Christian to think ill and speak 
ll of another ?” 

*** Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean,’ said Dr. Gilbert, gravely. “‘ Lam 
not going to answer you in this spirit, my 
child. Iwill come to the point, and only 
ask you two or three questions, which, as 
your pastor and spiritual guide, I have a 
right to do. Are you, as Mrs. Mynshyn 
Says you are, a married woman with a 
husband living ?” 

‘[ am,” said Miss Furneval, bowing 
her head haughtily where she stood. 

‘*And have you, as Mrs. Mynshyn says 
you have, listened not unfavorably to ad 
dresses from Mr. Petersham ?” 

**T have”—after an almost impercepti 
ble hesitation. 

** And he—you, I mean Pardon me, 
the wicked words are difficult to say—you 
love him ?” 

Miss Furneval paused, lifting her head 
and looking into space. ‘* Yes,” she said 
at last, ‘‘I do.” 

“My child, my child,” cried the old 
minister, ‘‘ the Lord has forsaken you.” 

‘No, Sir,” said Miss Furneval. ‘* But 
Mrs. Mynshyn has read my letters to my 
old aunt, and read them without the key.” 
She was silent a moment—‘‘ My dear, kind 


friend,” she cried then, approaching him, 
and all at once she stopped and burst into 
the gavest peal of laughter with which 
the rafters of that room had ever rung 

Dr. Gilbert threw up his hands in horror 

‘So hardened!” he exclaimed “So 
And just there Mrs. Mynshyn opened the 
door. He turned toward her with a sort 
of sob in his old voice The worst,” he 
said—'‘* the worst is true.” 

** And more than that,” cried Mrs. Myn 
shyn: ‘‘she paints!” 

And before Miss Furneval could recover 
or bethink herself, Mrs My nshy n had con 
ducted the old gentleman out of the room, 
he had mounted his nag, and was soberly 
and sadly jogging away to take measures 
for dealing with the reprobate 

Miss Furneval picked up her hat, and 
sauntered out of the house. It was a 
cloudless day of fervent heat; the sky had 
deepened its blue every hour till it hung 
a heavy brooding purple pall, with light 
nings playing on the fringes along the 
horizon. The morning breeze had fallen, 
the birds were still, the leaves forgot to 
stir. She th vucht it would be cooler out 
of-doors; she could not stay beneath the 
roof; she followed by the bed of the brook 
to the old mill. As she went along, Mrs 
Mynshyn, in her high chaise and with her 
head in the air, passed on the narrow road 
below, beside the brook, on her way doubt 
less to enjoy her tidbits with Miss Overton 
Miss Furneval wandered on, till through 
the cleft of the hills the landscape streteh 
ed under her in its violet mantle, a land 
of peace, an enchanted country of delight 
As she looked at it a few drops of rain 
fell. She wasa long way from the house, 
and there was no shelter but the forsaken 
mill at hand. She clambered down, and 
traversed its rickety floors to a window, 
where she leaned and looked out, and 
dreamed a little, with a smile on her lips 
She was very tired; before she knew it 
her head had fallen on the sill, and she 
was dreaming in reality the re ality ofa 
sweet deep slumber. 

She was waked, a half hour afterward, 
by a strange and horrible noise, a boom 
ing of thunder that echoed through the 
hollow of the sky and every hollow of the 
hills. a low and distant roar swelling far 
off from the heights of the hills, a sound 
like the breaking of waves, a rushing o1 
water, and the clatter of every timber in 
the mill. It was the rain, the few drops 
that had all at once become a torrent, the 
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quick torrent of a wild afternoon shower 


in the summer hills, a flood as if the riv 
ers of heaven were unloosed She cross 
ed qui kly to one of the broad openings 
on the other side, and saw that the amaz 
ing little brook was already rolling down, 


swollen to a freshet, and still 


swelling 


WA 


“AS SHE SPOKE, SHE TOOK 


She did not stay to gaze at the unfamiliar 


stretch of foaming yellow water rushing 
where the pellucid tide of limpid bubbles 
used to run between its blossoming banks. 
There was not a moment to be lost; the 
old mill would be perhaps cut off from 
land before she could escape from it. 

ran up the steps toward the disused tim 
ber chute, only to meet Mr. Petersham as 


She 





HIS HAND, AND 
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he came leaping down to her side, a 
shaking off a shower himself like a sh 
gy dog just out of water. ‘‘So TI ha 
found you,” he said. To think of 

insanity of your choosing this place i: 
thunder thun 


shower! know 


such a 


here—I 


shower, and 
This way 





THEN PAUSED ONE MOMENT.” 


place of old. 
instant 


My God! 
late!” It was true. 
came a shock, a shiver, 


one instant, on 

The 

a crash, and tli 

upper side of the structure slowly settled 

as if one were forced to his knees, and the 

violent turbid water was tearing down be 

tween them anddry land. For one heart q 
beat Mr. Petersham averted his face, and 3 
then he looked at her—a shudder was run 


too 














ning over her, more as if with the memo- 
ry of some dreadful past experience than 
with horror of the present or apprehen- 
sion of the future. But directly after- 
ward she was herself again, with the same 
steady color and glowing eye. ‘* Well,” 
she said, as clearly as she could be heard 
through the rush and roar and racket, 
and extending her hands, ‘‘I have been 
nearer death before; and I dare say you 
have known moments more terrible.” 

‘* At any rate, we are together,” he said. 
“And if we can do no more, we can at 
least go where we can face the foe and ad 
mire his splendor.” And so with uncer 
tain steps they did, placing themselves 
where the trembling beams yet seemed 
firmest and the chance best, and side by 
side waiting through the ghastly mo- 
ments that told their fate. It was no time 
for words; perhaps the instants of time 
were but few before them; a dozen pulsa- 
tions more and the torrent might snatch 
them into eternity; yet the chances were 
with the old mill that had stood more 
floods than one. But if they were to die, 
there was one thing that must be clear be- 
tween them; he felt, as if by some subtle 
instinct, that he was all to her, as she to 
him, yet, ‘‘ Was it true,” he said, in a mo- 
ment of less uproar, ** that I heard you say 
this noon that you are the wife of a hus- 
band who lives and whom you love ?” 

‘** Perfectly true,” she answered him. 

3ut_ as she spoke she took his hand, and 
then paused one moment, and cast her 


glance over the expanse about them. 


Great trees came rushing down, struck the 
posts of the mill, and swirled off into mid- 
stream, and away; the swimming barn- 
yard creatures swept by them; a hutch 
with a peacock on it spreading his superb 


train of gold and emerald and azure stain | 


in the rush of the rain, and piercing the 
din with his sharp cries; the little thread 
of the brook was an inundation brim- 
ming the broad intervale—broad as some 
great lake agitated by a furious tumult, a 
foam-streaked stretch under that purple 
pall of sky and through the silver glitter 
of the wind-swept rain in the awful efful- 
gence of the lightnings. Here and there 
her wandering eye caught the gleam of 
the white horns of cattle; here a horse 
swam with the tide, his black head just 
above the stream. Then her glance came 
back and rested on Mr. Petersham, and, 
with a strange sweet smile, she lifted to 
her lips the hand she held and kissed it 
Vor. LIX.—No. 351.—24 
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earnestly. Suddenly, in the act, Miss 
Furneval sprang to her feet and ran out 
along the broad beam, sprang then to a 
lower beam, threw herself flat upon it, 
reaching out with both arms, before Mr. 
Petersham could gainsay her or could 
seize her. What did she see ? In a see- 
ond breath Mr. Petersham saw it too. It 
was Mrs. Mynshyn, tipped back in her 
chaise, from which horse and shafts had 
been torn, floating along the arrowy cur 
rent, her skirts tucked up about her, and 
sitting serene as Cleopatra on the Cyd- 
nus. She saw Miss Furneval, but only 
as if she saw through her, making no 
sign. But just before she reached the 
milla great hay-rack came sailing down 
the swifter body of the current, hit the 
chaise, and twirled it about, and spilled 
Mrs. Mynshyn out as unceremoniously as 
if she had been a rag doll. There was 
one wild cry from the old creature as she 
tossed up her arms, and the next moment, 
reaching far over and above her, Miss 
Furneval had caught her hand, the other 
old hand had closed over that grasp like 
a vise; and drawn by the wet weight, 
pulled by the tearing stream, and pushed 
by her own momentum, but never think- 
ing of letting go her hold, Miss Furneval 
was slipping into the water, was caught 
|and whirled under and off, still holding 
| fast to Mrs. Mynshyn, still held fast by 
her. 
cried back; but he never heard her; he 
| was in the water after her. 


‘*Don’t mind me; I can swim!” she 


There was 
only one chance in a thousand that some 
of all the objects in the torrent should 
| not strike the stoutest swimmer and end 
all swimming; but as he rose to the stroke 
he saw a huge tree swinging broadside on 
jand tangling them among its half-sub- 
merged branches; and before he could 
dash the water out of his eyes, Miss Furn 
| val was scrambling up among the boughs, 
although they were rolling and dipping 
like a ship at sea, and was helping Mrs. 
Mynshyn after her; and as in another 
moment the force of the water swept him 
in with the same eddy among the branch- 
es, the whole tree round and 
lodged against a hidden wall, and people 
on the bank were throwing ropes, and 
rigging planks, and bringing the half- 
drowned wretches ashore. 

‘‘Q my God!” cried Mr. Petersham, 
as he grasped her, ‘‘I never expected to 
see you again. We sometimes die for our 
friends, but who, before you, ever laid 


swung 
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down life for an enemy! What an act! 
what a heroic act! No, I never ex- 
pected—” 

‘‘Then you have seen it at last,” she 
said, coolly, wiping her face with a cor- 
ner of the cloak somebody had brought 
her—‘‘ the one heroie act?” 

‘*Never expected to touch you avain. 
Ah, how cold you are, Miss Furneval— 
Great heavens! Gerarda!”? And he stood 
struck dumb before this apparition cf a 
woman, half whose flower-fair face was 
smeared with a melting wash of brown 
and scarlet, and half whose dark hair and 
all uncurled rings and Récamier locks 
was torn aside, with their searf of lace, 
from a high white brow ‘closely bound 
about with blonde braids—an apparition 
shivering and shaking and dripping at ev- 
ery point. 

‘“Well—don't you know me ?” she cried, 
with a laugh like achime. ‘‘ Are walnut 
juice and wigs of charcoal disguises that 
defy love?” she said, talking against time 
as she saw his emotion. ‘‘I used to won- 
der at you every day when I put them on. 
Once you said you would know my chin 
and ear in ten thousand, and so I muf- 
fled them in lace.” 

‘*Gerarda!” he cried again, white as 
ashes. And to the half-unconscious Mrs. 
Mynshyn’s amazement, white and cold 
and wet as they were, they were locked in 
one another’s arms; and when the clasp 
was loosened, Mr. Petersham had fainted 
quite away. 

‘* Yes,” she said that evening, as he lay 
on the sofa and she sat beside him, with 
the sunset bursting in glory out of the 
dark sky and through the glistening rain- 
drops, and overlaying them with glad 
lustre, ‘‘Gerarda. I wasn’t born to be 
drowned. Iwas saved, that dreadful day, 
and taken to my aunt’s. She kept my se- 
cret, and I wore her name. But I was 
Gerarda when I came to you, a bent, gray- 
headed woman, to do copying—came to see 
if you had burst your bonds, and were fit 
to have a wife, Sir. I was Gerarda when 
I slipped away to leave you yet to work 
out the riddle. I was Gerarda all through 
the long seasons afterward, when I heard 
of you from my old servants, who never 
betrayed me; when I saw you, unseen my- 
self, and could no longer keep away from 
you and came back, with many scruples 
of conscience, to be sure, as to the lie of 
the life, but feeling that the end justified 
the means, and intending, whether all 








was as I wished or not, one day to take 
my vows again, helped till then by my 
disguises and the changes of the five years 
since the flood, for I was sure that, after 
all, you loved me.” 

‘* Always! always! Gerarda.” 

She kissed the hand she held. ‘‘ And 
you have not reproached me for my ab- 
sence.” 

‘“*T never shall.” 

In a moment her head was hidden in 
his breast, with a sudden storm of tears. 
‘‘T never shall forgive myself!” she 
sobbed. ‘Those long and cruel years 
since the flood! Those cruel years!” 

‘‘A flood took you from me, a flood 
brought you back to me. Gerarda, it is 
like a miracle. Oh yes, I believe now in 
them all. After that act of yours to-day, 
an I doubt any thing? After your re- 
turn to me, can I ever—can I ever doubt 
the goodness that gives me back my wife? 
Gerarda! Look there!” As she looked 
she saw that the flood had swept through 
the dreary little place of graves on the 
hill-side underneath the window, and 
washed it out of the world; there was 
nothing there but the fresh earth, to be- 
come some time a slope of sunshiny turf. 

It was some months after that day be- 
fore Mrs. Mynshyn was able to leave her 
room; but she kept the keys in her basket, 
and swayed her rod of iron from the pil- 
low all the same. ‘‘ You are certainly 
very much improved, Gerarda,” she said 
one day at last, when she had descended 
and seen that all her domain was in per- 
fect keeping, and had met the husband 
and wife coming in rosy with frost and 
snow, ‘‘and I am going to give you the 
keys. They are yours. But, for all that, 
I am free to confess that ever since the 
Tichborne trial I have had my doubts as 
to whether you really are Gerarda, and 
not somebody who came in here and 
learned all about her in order to person- 
ate her. And in that case you certainly 
are not married to Arnold at all, and have 
no right to the keys.” 

‘*Keep the keys, sister,” said Gerarda, 
with her merry laugh, followed by a great 
quick blush. ‘‘I have my hands full, 
and am quite likely to have. And you are 
quite right. I am not that Gerarda at all. 
Iam such a different person! But does 
it make any odds, so long as we love each 
other at last, whether I am that Gerarda 
or this one? Do you know,” she said, 
turning to her husband, ‘‘ I am sometimes 
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jealous of that pale young Gerarda? I 


sometimes feel as though you had made 


a phantom of her, and regretted her a lit 
tle, for all of me. I feel as though I were 
the second Mrs. Petersham. But you 
must acknowledge,” she said, directly, 
with that sweet laugh of hers, ‘‘that I 
make an excellent brunette. You ar 
not a very faithful man,” she said; ‘* you 
fell in love with me this time as a bru 
nette. Tell me,” she whispered, ‘‘do you 
love me as much as you loved Miss Fur 
neval? Am I as pleasant to you as that 
first Mrs. Petersham ?” 

‘I must acknowledge,” he replied, 
sweeping her away with him to The Di- 
gest of Universal Law, ‘‘ that I love you 
more than a'l the women of all the world 
were ever loved before, in spite of the 
fact that you are not half the help to me 


that Miss Furneval was, and are a great | streams, 
deal more notional than the first Mrs. 


Petersham.” 


AMERICAN FORESTS. 
O' a desolation which is recorded far 


back of the days of Roman or even of 
Grecian glory, we read that 


od 





ual result. That this drying up of the 
streams is attributable not only chiefly to 
deforesting, but almost solely to it, com- 
mon-sense—which is, in fact, the very es- 
sence of both fact and philosophy—must 
make plain to every candid mind. Rain 
feeds the springs. To feed them econom- 
ically, it should be gentle and frequent, 
not violent and at long intervals. Intel- 
ligent forest engineering would require 
that such portion of hills be clothed with 


|a mantle of green trees as by its cooling 


| 


| 


| influence it would more frequently so 


contract the aerial sponge as to give us 
showers at short intervals. This is the 
case in forest-clothed, beautiful Britain. 
The reverse is true in tree-stripped Spain, 
whose people have become as proverbial 


| for their hatred of trees as their country 


k 
| 


|has for sterility of soil and sleeping 
There, and on eastward all 
hrough the Orient, a relentlessly brill- 
iant sky and an appalling absence of verd- 
ure will teach one as nothing else can 


| how beautiful are clouds that weep, and, 
| in its proper time, how delicious a driz 


}ern lands are 
‘‘a man was | 


famous ace ording as he had lifted up axes | 


upon the thick trees.’ 
American forests were considered practi- 
cally limitless, our fathers were far too 
famous for lifting up axes upon the thick 
trees, and the resultant destruction is even 
now upen us, like the Philistines upon 
Samson. This destruction comes upon us 
in many forms, most of which are, in fact 
rapidly and terribly cumulative. Here 
is a beautiful stream of water, for exam- 
ple, which was a great element of wealth 
to the region through which it flowed 
It might not only have continued to be 
so, but to have gained in usefulness in- 
stead of being either dead or surely and 
swiftly passing away. The numberless 
little hollows on the hills where were the 
springs which grew into rivulets to feed 
it have been stripped of the moisture- 
economizing verdure with which the Cre- 


ator clothed them, and so the springs are | « 


dry, and the rills no longer murmur their 
once glad songs of labor as they hastened 
down the valleys to turn the mill-wheels | 
of mechanical industry. In this one 
matter of destruction of hydraulic power 
with which we have been already smit- 
ten, hundreds of millions of dollars of 


In the days when | T 


zling rainy day. These deforested East- 
as famous for seasons of 
blinding storms, and valleys torn by terri- 
ble torrents, as they are for the reverse. 
They will soon find their counterpart in 


| all these characteristics in America, un- 


| 
| 


less we rouse ourselves with a will to un- 
derstand and to master these evils. For- 


|ests promote streams available for our 


precious manufacturing interests, also, by 


| furnishing vast and almost innumerable 
. | beds of fallen leaves and of moss, which 


| act on the earth like a huge overlying 
| sponge, to check the sudden rush of the 





| rain-fall into the valleys and down into 
.| the streams. Very rapidly in recent 
| years are mournful instances multiplying 


in which these manufacturing streams 
are transformed by freshets from spirits 
of blessing—to give homes and food and 
clothing to thousands who live in the 
hamlets, by turning the machinery which 
helps them by their labor to help them- 
selves—to demons of destruction. For- 
sts also promote such steadiness of flow 


| of the streams as to make them sources 


| 
| 


' 


of national wealth in giving employment 
to skilled labor, by preventing the rapid 
evaporation of moisture. Probably more 
than half the water that falls on a defor- 
ested region in a dry season is whisked 


| off by evaporation just at the time when 
annual damage has been and is the act- | 


++ 


it is most needed to strengthen the de- 
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pleted mill-streams. The steam-engine, 
to be of any practical use as a motive 
power, must have its action controlled by 
the conservative influence of the balance- 
wheel. Otherwise its wheels would whirl 
at one time with a fury which would re- 
sult only in destruction, and then they 
would move too slowly to be of service. 
Thus the forest, by increasing the fre- 
quency of gentle rains, and so decreasing 
the volume and the length of intervals 
between showers, also by regulating their 
too sudden plunge into the streams, is the 
great regulator provided by nature for 
their control in the service of man. All 
over the manufacturing portions of our 
country we may find instances where 
large amounts of capital have been in- 
vested to develop and make available our 
once magnificent and almost number- 
less hydraulic powers. Trusting to what 
seemed a certainty of employment for 
themselves and their families, thousands 
of skilled laborers have in many cases 
confidingly made their homes at a point 
where the stream seemed abundantly 
powerful and permanent. Then, as the 
summers came and went, the river seemed 


to sicken, and grow more and more fee- | 


ble, till there would be a week or two 
each year in which the spindles and the 
looms would be silent. As time went on 
these periods of idleness have lengthened 
into months, in which the labor struggle 
for bread and clothing, for means to pay 
for the humble little home, or debts in- 
curred in sickness, was compelled to be 
suspended. The cause ofall this was that 
the sources of the river's life had been de- 
stroyed or injured by the ignorance, cu- 
pidity, or recklessness of men who ‘‘lift- 
ed up axes on the thick trees” far up the 
mountains, where the mill-streams had 
their birth. 

Some question whether the cutting away 
of the forest guardians of the springs pro- 
duces these results. Our country, and es- 
pecially its literature in this department, 
is so young that we can not give many 
cases in point to prove that dead or dying 
streams can be wakened into new life by 
reforesting the hill-sides. Abundance of 
such instances are recorded, however, in 
the sylvacultural literature of continent- 
al Europe—cases where both sides of the 
problem are repeatedly and regularly 
demonstrated three or four times in a 
century. Such, for example, as that giv- 
en by Hummel, where by the forest regu- 








—_————__. 
lations at Heilbronn the forests are cut 
every twenty years, and the springs as 
regularly dwindle or die as the periodical 
cuttings proceed, and bubble up with their 
former life after the stripping is com- 
pleted and the wood growth re-asserts jt- 
self. Another case among many similar 
ones is specified, where the most famous 
spring in the commune of Soubrey has 
twice been destroyed and twice repro- 
duced, by precisely these causes, in ninety 
years. We prove the correctness of the 
upward addition of a column of figures 
by adding it down. We can, if we will 
only open our eyes in a spirit of genuine 
willingness to see the truth, quite as cer- 
tainly see that the forest, not by increas- 
ing, perhaps, but by regulating, the rain- 
fall, secures both its even and its perma- 
nent flow. 

The same lines of argument that apply 
to the question of the almost incalculably 
valuable hydraulic powers of America ap- 
ply with quite equal cogency to the sub- 
ject of inland navigation. Probably next 
to the question of production is that of 
transportation, involved in navigation, in 
the immensity of its proportions. The 
importance of this branch of our subject 
can very easily be seen to be vast both to 
producer and to consumer; more, if pos- 
sible, to the latter than to the former. 
The battle of life for the producer, sur- 
rounded with plenty to eat, and needing 
less expensive raiment, as a rule, than the 
consumer, and having little or no house- 
rent to pay, is necessarily and naturally 
a less intense and anxious one. Now 
when we remember that by rules in com- 
mon use among engineers it is demon 
strated that eight pounds of traction are 
required to move a ton by rail, and that 
less than one-fourth of that amount of 
traction is necessary to move a ton afloat 
in still water, we have the factors which 
enable us to know that, let freight be roll- 
ed as cheaply as honest administration of 
the railway interests shall make possible, 
it can still be more cheaply floated on wa- 
terways. If we visit some of the Ameri- 
ean streams, which undoubtedly truthful 
and accurate early records show to have 
been used extensively for purposes of 
transportation, we shall find some of 
them so feeble that no miracle would be 
needed to cross them dry-shod. They 
may be passed over by stepping on the 
tops of stones as they naturally lie there 
in the beds of these now feeble water- 
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courses. These streams only need to be 


| 


restored to their old strength, and im- | 
| 


proved by a system of interlocking ca- 
nals similar to the system long in use in 
England, to enable us to float the great 
bulk of the freight we have, or ever shall 
have, to move, except in the ice-bound 
season in the North. 


canals England has inland water lines 
well-nigh equal in length to her railway 
lines. We have in the United States 
over seventy thousand miles of railway. 
Vhen our railway lines are as complete 
in proportion to our territorial limits as 
are those of England, we shall have about 
six hundred thousand miles. Many 


inexperience we would hardly think them 
worth trying thus to utilize. Many of 
them are spoken of as ‘‘ brooks” in the 
pre-railway Parliamentary acts which 
gave the rights to companies to improve 
and use them. One of these combined ca- 
nal and river courses takes freight at the 
southwest of England from tide-water at 
the Severn, up beautiful and historic lit 
tle Avon, which it leaves at Bath, in Som- 
ersetshire, by canal across Wiltshire, to 


means of these boats, mounted on cars 
and rolled over by rail, the highest ranges 


|} can be surmounted successfully and eco- 
|nomically. This age of steam and of al- 


most inspired ingenuity enables us to 
add the wings of speed also. Already it 
has been proved that double the rapidity 


| of canal navigation which was possible 
By her combination of streams and | 


for freight boats three years ago is quite 
practicable now. All this will no doubt 
be improved upon, so that in a very few 
years the difference between the speed 
attained by steam canal-boats and that of 
the average railway freight-train will be 


very materially reduced. The miserable 


j}economy which prevents the improve- 
| ment of our larger rivers will be replaced 
probably most—of the streams by which | 
Britain secures her grand system of in- | 
land navigation are so small that in our | 


the Thames at Reading, in Berkshire, and | 


on down the Thames to London, and to 
the sea again in the southeast. So mi- 
nute and comprehensive is this system 
that it is said no point can be found in 
all the south of England which is fifteen 
miles from some such line of transporta- 
tion. When we do make our creeks and 
small rivers thus available, as we surely 


many of them by the application of the 
‘*slack-water” arrangement, and this in 


by a broader and more intelligent one, 
and the demand for increase of the num- 
ber and the speed and splendor of their 
floating palaces will result in the produc- 
tion and use of many more. The first 
step in the march to realize all this, how- 
ever, is the adoption and practice of for 
est economies which will restore our 
stream courses. Nothing else will or can 
restore them. 

Territory required for agriculture does 
not need to be sacrificed for culture of 
trees for the benefit of navigation or of 
hydraulic power. On the contrary, the 
identical conditions of rain and dew fall 
most favorable to both the latter are just 
the ones most needed by our vast grain, 
fruit, and stock-growing interests. The 
last are suffering from meteorological ir- 
regularities quite as much, and, if possi 
ble, even more than the others. All 
these great interests are, in the economy 


| of nature, most intimately and intricately 
shall, it will be necessary to improve | 


interlaced and interdependent. Seasons 


seldom pass in which a majority of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits would 


turn will add to the number and the dis- | 


tribution of water-powers just where they 
will be most essentially available for the 
purposes of our manufacturing interests. 
These streams, so improved, and used in 
conjunction with such rivers as our mag- 


and West, will constitute a system which | 


not have from one-fourth to three-fourths 


| added to the results of their labor by a 


more equal distribution of the rain-fall. 


| Long heavy rains in the spring-time re- 


tard the operations of sowing and plant- 


|ing, and often not only retard the ger- 
nificent Hudson and those of the South | 


will be just cause for honest pride. There | 


will, of course, be many places where 


locking up and down the streams and | 


over summit levels will be necessary. 
And mountain ranges may be crossed 
by section canal-boats, as they now are, 
and for more than a century have been, 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. By | 


mination of seeds, but actually cause them 
to rot in the ground. Then, after the 
work of putting in the seed is done over 
again, the earth becomes ‘‘as iron be 
neath, and the sky as brass above,” 
through the long-continued absence of 
rain, till the poor struggling plant life can 
return but little if any more at harvest- 
time than the original stock put in in the 
spring. Agriculture is the means God 
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has seen fit to take by which to answer 
the prayer of His thousand million chil- 
dren: ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
It is the great overshadowing interest, in 
the prosecution of which ‘‘nine-tenths of 
the fixed capital of all civilized nations” 
is estimated to be embarked. Nothing 
else is so vital to it as the supply of moist- 
ure in proper quantities and at proper 
times. Right here is the very point at 
which the greatest advances in the higher 
grades of scientific agriculture are possi- 
ble. An acre properly watered can be 
made to yield as much as seven, or even 
more, which are not so treated. This has 
been demonstrated in garden farming, 
which has the full advantage of complete 
supply and appliances for first-class irri- 
gation. The cultivation not only of fruits 
and flowers, but grains and vegetables, 
can and has thus been made to give re- 
sults in proportion to expenditures which 
are almost amazing. Here, too, is one 
of the most beautiful examples of the 
mutual relations and dependence of in- 
terests upon each other. Where the sup- 
ply of water is abundant for artificial 
channels of navigation, the same arrange- 
ment answers the purposes both of water- 
ways to transport the products of the soil 


from the producers to the consumers to 
the best possible advantage, and of ir- 
rigation by means of which the maxi- 
mum of yield from the soil can be at- 


tained. It furnishes also the motive 
power to enable the artisan to produce 
the results of his skill, and to return them 
over the same channels to the cultivators 
of the soil. 

In the ordinary processes of agricul- 
ture, however, irrespective of the elabo- 
rately perfected conditions as above sup- 
posed, are numberless examples in the 
common experience of many a farmer in 
almost any town in every county and 
State where a good shower of rain at a 
critical point of time of growth or of ma- 
turing of some one of his crops was liter- 
ally worth hundreds of dollars to him. 
In proportion as we understand and ap- 
ply the only known regulator of this vital 
element of vegetable life, shall we be in- 
sured against damages incident to a cli- 
mate which becomes more and more er- 
ratic in proportion as we unwisely man- 
age our precious woodland interests. 
Wise management of this interest will 
not only conserve our prosperity in the 
great departments of national wealth con- 





sidered above, but it will give us more 
and better timber for fuel and for use jy, 
the mechanic arts, more and better tim 
ber for the common uses of land and of 
naval architecture, for the rich and ele- 
gant uses of the interiors of the homes of 
the people, the temples of religion and 
art, and the halls of fashion and refine 
ment. More beautiful and more precious 
and expensive woods for rich carvings 
and the most brilliant veneers grow in 
our own forests than any which are im 
ported to us from far-off islands and dis- 
tant continents. The burls of the birch 
and the walnut, and select sections of the 
curly ash, the wild cherry, and the bird’s- 
eye maple from American forests, bring 
prices at home as well as abroad which 
would amaze the uninitiated. Single 
trees of such wood have been cut in the 
‘*slashings,” and burned up in the log 
heaps to get them out of the way of the 
pioneer, which would now bring enough, 
in addition to cost of transportation, cut 
ting into veneers, and commissions for 
selling, to buy the small sterile farm on 
which it grew, and on which the owner 
has a struggle to keep himself and family 
from starving. 

When our forests are as economically 
administered as are most of those of Eu 
rope, few trees will be cut except such, 
and for such uses, as have been recom 
mended by a scientific forest superintend 
ent. It might cost a county a few thou- 
sand dollars a year to employ such a 
superintendent with the necessary assist- 
ants; but when our eyes are open, we 
shall see that to fail to employ them is 
nothing more nor less than the most wick- 
ed wastefulness. 





MISS MILDRED’S FRIEND. 
JHE nurse was gone at last. 

Miss Mildred sighed peacefully, 
watching the door as it closed upon her. 
The door was of black-walnut. Mrs. 
Hobson had the effect of being finished 
in black-walnut too. She wore brown— 
and then her complexion! 

Miss Mildred herself had the rare pleas- 
ure (to an invalid) of having retained her 
complexion. She was sensitive about this 
point in other people. And Mrs. Hob- 
son moved like a bureau without casters. 
Besides, she called her ‘‘my dear.” Mil- 
dred always sighed peacefully when Mrs. 
Hobson had rolled up the round stand, 





MILDR 





MISS 


brought the ice-water, wrung out the wet 
towels, set the milk behind the Cologne 
bottle, and the crackers on the chair, 
measured off the Life Food, put the cham- 
omilla within reach, and ‘* fixed” the fire 

a terrible process, consisting of raspings 
and scrapings, of puffings and pokings 
and gaspings, on the part of Mrs. Hob- 
every which Miss Mildred 
firmly believed to be an unnecessary tor- 
ture inflicted upon her nervous system, 
but against which there was no redress. 


one of 


son 


Mrs. Hobson was one of those persons 
who have theories about managing a fire; 
and with such people it is no more pos- 
sible to argue than with a man in love. 
When all this was over, and Mrs. Hobson 
had vanished for the night, Miss Mildred, 
as I say, was glad. 

She had resolutely refused to have Mrs. 
Hobson in attendance upon her at night. 
This pleased her mother, who thereby re 


ceived and gave the impression that she | 


took care of Mildred half the time. No 


; : | 
one ever alluded to the fact that it was 
because Mrs. Snowe was systematically in- 


capable of taking care of her daughter at 
any time that there was a nurse in Mil- 
dred’s case at all. 

Mildred Snowe was what I have heard 
called ‘‘one of the ethereal invalids.” 
Nothing very dreadful or disagreeable 


was the matter with this pale and patient | 


young woman, who had not left her beau- 


tiful room in the stately Snowe mansion 
for now three long and empty years. | 


She did not have sick-headaches, a can- 
cer, or a cough. She had never even 
gone into hysterics. She did not often 
cry. She was not expecting to die, and 
had never once called the family together 
to give orders about her funeral. She had 
only met with an accident a good while 
ago, and got a hurt upon the spine be- 
tween the shoulders, and so had the back- 
ache ever since. Her mother said Mil- 


dred always ‘‘ kept up;” and what would | 


have become of her if she hadn't, Heaven 
only knew, for she sometimes thought of 
the two she needed nursing as much as 
any body, but she wouldn’t let poor Mil- 


dred hear her say such a thing for the | 


world. 

Oh, how many times Mildred had heard 
her say it, talking to callers down in the 
front entry, as they went away, in that 
high-strung voice of hers, that pierced her 
daughter's ears like a fine poisoned wire, 
and seemed to revolve upon itself within 
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the brain for an hour after—how many 
times! 

But Mildred only said, ‘‘ Poor little 
mother ! ean't help herself,” and 
gently next time she came up, ask- 
ing how the pleurisy was, or the dyspep- 


she 


spoke 


sia, or if she slept last night, or dwelling 


upon whatever cheerful conversational 


material of this sort happened to be up- 


permost at the time in Mrs. Snowe’s in- 
terest and favor. The subject of discus- 
sion on this espe ial night, before Mrs. 
Hobson came in, had been diphtheritic 
throats, Mrs. Snowe having heard that 
the next lecturer in the Hamlet Citizens’ 
Lecture Course had been obliged to post 
pone his engagement for Friday, owing 
to this afflicting cause. The night before, 
| Mrs. Snowe was interested in a theory of 
Last 
| last week it was amalgamated fillings. 
It was always something. Mildred was 
used to it. Perhaps it was her fault, she 
| sometimes thought. 


| chloral poisoning. week—oh yes, 


It came of having 
an invalid in the house. 

‘* After this diphtheria man,” observed 
Mrs. when Mrs. Hobson had 
lunged out of the way, ‘‘comes Mr. Ho- 
garth. Ive long wanted to see that man. 
It is a fine selection this year.” 

‘“What! Henry Hogarth ?” asked Mil- 
dred. ‘‘The poet?” 

‘*Yes, it's Henry Hogarth. I never 
thought of him so much as a poet, though, 
my dear, as I did as a lecturer on Pompey 

-or was it—” 

‘* Pompeii?” suggested Mildred. 

‘* Well, yes, Pompeei and Herculane- 
um, or the Schleiermacher investigations, 
or something of that sort. At any rate, 
I’ve always dreamed of him as a lecturer 
on antiquities, with an invalid wife,” 
sighed Mrs. Snowe. 

Ah! had he an invalid wife? 

Mildred’s eyes twinkled merrily. Noth- 
ing could have so recommended a poet to 
her mother, unless, indeed, he could have 
been an invalid himself. 

‘“ Why, yes, my dear, an extremely in- 
valid wife. So I’ve always understood. 
He is most devoted to her. He won't 
stay at a party—and he is said to be very 
| fond of society—after nine o'clock, be- 

cause she prefers to have him help her to 
bed rather than the maid. And he an- 
swers her bell like a maid, jumping up 
every half hour. And it’s so interesting 
to know that they live in a boarding-house, 
|} in two small rooms, and he does all his 


Snowe, 
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ble, and her callers coming in as lovely as 
possible !” 





It was very interesting surely—very 
much so, Mildred assented, idly. 

‘‘She has a most remarkable disease,” | 
pursued Mrs. Snowe, with animation. ‘I 
hear it is deterioration of—something. 
There is no other case on record like it. 
Deterioration of—” 

‘*The heart ?” suggested Mildred. 

“Oh no!” 

‘** Intellect? feelings? will?” 

‘No, none of those, I am sure; they 
don’t sound like it. I think it may have 
been ‘deterioration of the arteries.’ At 
any rate, it is a most remarkable disease. 
I've a mind to invite him to stay here 
when he lectures.” 


‘* Mother! To find out what is the 
matter with his wife ?” 
‘“‘Oh no, Mildred, not at all. What 


an unpleasant way you have of putting 
things! But he must stay somewhere. 
Mrs. Jessop will be after him if she gets 
over her neuralgia. I should be ashamed 
to have him stay at the Jessops’. Their 
carpet is scarlet and their curtains ma- 
roon. She’d be sure to have his cold 
mutton overdone, besides. The man with 
the spectroscope staid there.” 

‘*Stereoscope, mother ?” 

‘* Yes, stereoscope, I should say—and 
had to go up to the hotel for a lunch; she 
starved him. If I don’t have one of my 
attacks I will try it, I believe. It would 
be pleasant for you, too, Mildred. The lec- 
tures run over several weeks. I suppose 
he would come and go. But we needn't 
give him the permanent invitation till 
we've tried him once. If you don’t need 
me any longer, Mildred dear, Pll go and 


write to him, I believe, to-night. I sup- 
pose the committee have his address. 


Comfortable, Mildred? There! I meant 

to have got out of my silk before I came 

into your room. I must remember.” 
Mildred smiled patiently. Her moth- 


er seldom did remember. It could not 
be helped. She pulled the blue Chinese 


crape coverlet close about her ears, but her 
eyes softened kindly as the stiff Bonnet 
silk rustled elegantly away. Her poor 
mother was such a handsome little wom- 
an, when dressed! And the merino wrap- 
per was not becoming to her. 

The invalid turns with what may be 
called the invalid’s consciousness of sol- 


writing with her beside him at a little ta- | 





itude—an acute and active thing, like a 





sixth sense; her eyes stir over the grave 
blue room in which she lies imprisoned: 
the curtained recess where her bed stands 
seems to gasp about her for the wide air: 
her supersensitive ear detects the scratch 
of her mother’s pen through the closed 
door. The wind rises, and this means a 
wakeful night. She will have time enough 
to think. It never seems to her that she 
can think with Mrs. Hobson in the room. 

But what has she to think about? Not 
much, verily. Only the same old story, 
told in the same old way—of the ache and 
anguish of the day; the doctor’s visit; the 
new prescription ; the prospect for to-mor- 
row; the items in the evening paper that 
she read before the blinding pain crashed 
down on brain and eyes; the novel that 
Mrs. Hobson read to her in the afternoon, 
in a very high key, and with a punctua- 
tion entirely Mrs. Hobson’s own, and a 
pronunciation of which the less one 
thinks, the better; of the neighbor who 
‘*dropped in” and gossiped at her, or the 


| other neighbor who brought flowers and 


sympathized with her; of the subscription 
that she sent to the Reform Club; of the 
poor people whom she never sees, who 
give their thanks for the help that costs 
her nothing; of the changes in the weath- 
er; of the snapping of the fire; of the pat- 
tern of bare branches without against the 
moon-lit sky—they have a homeless, com- 
fortless look when it is bright; of a poem 
that took her fancy yesterday; of her 
mother, and her mother’s notions; of this 
lecturer who is coming. 

It is a dreary place to bring him to—a 
man of the world, the wide well world. 
Miss Mildred, in her blue room, wonders 
what the world is like—to the well. She 
has forgotten. It is so long now that 
she has lain here! so long since she has 
been ‘* Miss Mildred” to people !—a way of 
speaking that came by degrees, a phrase 
full of the patronage of compassion, and 
the dreary recognition of her lost youth. 
Yet Mildred is not so very old. She 
felt young enough the day it happened, 
bounding out from her blue room in blue 
ribbons, while the picnic wagon stood 
waiting, and Jamie Lenna called her at 
the door, and her mother— Yes, her 
mother trips; that is all. Her mother 
trips, and the low wide oiled stairs are 
slippery, and Mildred springs. She knows 
how to put one hand on the baluster and 
bound down; she is a hoidenish girl per- 
haps, lithe and fearless. To leap and 
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fling herself before the sliding figure is | 


the work of a thought— 

So here she is. 

Jamie Lenna used to eall at first, but 
she could not see him. And by-and-by 
he moved to Boston. He was a nice boy, 
but he liked well people. He had always 


seemed like a boy to Mildred; most of the | 
Outside of | 
Hamlet it was different, for Mildred had | 


young men in Hamlet did. 


been outside of Hamlet. 
outspoken and honest, and told a good 
story; She would have liked to see him 
now and then. Mildred had been one of 
those frank, merry girls who are easily 
‘good friends” with the young fellows. 
But only the girls came now into the 
sick-room, and not too often either. Mil 
dred remembers a Miss Jones, who used 
to be The Invalid of Hamlet; had con- 
sumption, but wouldn't die; lasted unpar- 
donably long ; 


her jelly when it was left over, and ice- 
cream after parties if the children didn’t 
eat it all for breakfast. When there was 
a sermon on charity, or a revival, Miss 
Jones was run to death with callers. She 
was the village scape-goat for an uneasy 


conscience. Sometimes a dozen people 


All the small boys of the village objected 
to Miss Jones. Mildred had a brother in 
those days, a mischievous little fellow. 
Tom was drowned, poor boy, but nobody 
could drown his frolic out of Mildred’s 
heart. Tom used to say that Deacon 
Brim was gone, and Miss Jones was go- 
ing, and then there would be nobody left 
in town to have to take things to after 
dinner. 

‘*IT am an old story in Hamlet,” said 
Mildred, on this windy night. ‘‘I am 
growing to be a Miss Jones to people—the 
town invalid.” 

She called her mother presently, hear- 
ing her stir. ‘‘Mamma dear, have you 
written your letter? Did you say yes? 
And you think he will come? If I were 
you, mamma, I wouldn’t begin by asking 
this gentleman about his wife’s health. 
People with sick wives are tired of sick- 
ness. Would you mind, mother—just to 
please me? I should be worried. Don’t 
ask him. Let him say what he pleases 
about his domestic affairs.” 

**Very well, Mildred,” Mrs. Snowe as- 
sented, with the slightly weary and pat- 


But Jamie was | 


| take troches. 


people went to see her | 
fast-days and Sundays after church; sent | 
| pensively. 
| profession would eat them for the luxury 


| tigued with your journey ?” 
| Snowe, sympathetically, extending 
would sit in her room at once; then no- | 
° | 
body would go near her for a fortnight. 


j}and silent house. 
| up stairs. 
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ronizing air of a watcher who must hu- 


| mor the whims of the dying—‘‘ very well. 


Give yourself no anxiety. I will do the 
proper thing, and please you too, if possi 


ble.” 


No interesting disease prevented Mr. 
Henry Hogarth from fulfilling his adver- 
tised engagement to lecture upon Antiqui- 
ties in the Hamlet Citizens’ Star Lecture 
Course. Mrs. Snowe (in black bellon 
and crépe lisse) observed through the 
drawing-room windows, as he came up 


the long, old-fashioned flagged walk, 


that he had not even the lecturer’s bron- 


chial hack; an unreasonably well man, 


who, she believed, did not 


so much 
She never remembered en- 
tertaining a lecturer before who did not 
come into the house with a troche in his 
mouth. 


as 


‘*And the modern improvements in 
troches are so great,” thought Mrs. Snowe, 
It seemed as if a man in that 


of testifying to the advancement of sci- 


; ence, 


‘*T hope you are not very much fa- 
began Mrs. 
her 
delicate and hospitable hand. 

‘Thank you, not at all. 
tired.” 

The hearty words rang over the sad 
Mildred heard them 
A happy man, she thought. 
An interesting man, notwithstanding his 


I am seldom 


| extreme health, thought Mrs. Snowe, seru- 
| tinizing him over her silver tea-urn at 
| Supper. 


She liked him. All the woman 
in her responded to his quick dark eyes 


|and straight shoulders and firm mouth; 
| his full vibrating voice; his outright way 


of saying, ‘‘ What a cup of tea!” his un 
expressed (but evident) pleasure in being 
delicately entertained; his readiness to be 
‘‘made at home,” and his fluent, excel- 


| lent stories. 


A man was a rarity now at the Snowes’. 
The widow felt a change in the atmos- 


| phere, as if she had gone to the beach or 


the mountains. She experienced a faint 
excitement in putting on her bonnet to 
attend the lecture. She had one of the 
faces which it is easiest to classify by say- 
ing, she is a woman who looks her best 
in a bonnet. Yet let us understand her. 
Mrs. Snowe was a lady, not a flirt. For 
a woman of her years to wear her wid 
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ow’s veil a fold the more or less becom- 
ingly for the sake of a gentleman, she 
would have felt from the bottom of her 
heart was vulgar. Still, as I say, there 
existed this undefined stimulant to the 
pose of the bonnet. Mildred and Mrs. 
Hobson were so used to things, and did 
not notice how one looked. 

Now the lecturer, it had already be- 
come evident, did. He saw every thing: 
the silhouette of Konewka’s on the tile be- 
neath the tea-pot; the square pattern of 


the white painted cornice of the softly 
lighted and heavily shaded room, four- 
teen feet high above his head; the Shet- 
land shawl, too, that had dropped to the 
floor by the sideboard: it was blue—her 
daughter’s shawl, she told him, as he 
stooped to pick it up. With his permis- 
sion, she would take him up to see the 
poor girl presently. It was a case of 
nervous shock and abrasion of one of the 
cervical vertebraee—an accident. 

‘*He would rather come up after lec- 
ture,” said Mrs. Snowe, kissing Mildred 
good-by. She was a little hurried, and 
chiefly kissed her own veil, while Mildred 


made the best of her way through a} 
mouthful of crape to hastily ery, 


sick-room, mother !—don't ! 
man go to bed in peace.” 
In her heart she wondered if he were 
10t rather relieved on’ the whole, that his 
business required him to be so much away 
from that, other sick-room, and that other 
sufferer to whom his affectionate and cel- 
ebrated loyalty was so sensitive; for the 
well, be they never so loyal and affection- 
ate, are glad to be free. Mildred knew. 
What Mr. Hogarth expected to find 
when, still flushed with the proud pleas- 
ure of leading the Hamlet intellect captive 
into that region vaguely described by his 
hostess as ‘‘ Antiquities,” he followed her 
up the wide low stairs which Mildred had 
not crossed for three years, it is not easy 
to say. He was a man of broad experi- 
ence, setting his domestic afflictions even 
out of the account, and prepared for any 
thing in the invalid line—dark rooms, 
camphor, paregoric, tears or a whine, bot- 
tles on every thing, the thermometer at 
ninety, a good deal about the doctor, and 
a singularly hideous shade of purple-gray, 
of which he had observed very yellow sick 
people always had their wrappers made. 
What he found—rather, let me say, 


Let the poor 








what he felt—was at first a delicate misty 
fine sense of the color of blue—a pale blue 
with much lace drapery. He stood in a 
lady’s parlor, it seemed; a small room, 
with a recess closely curtained. Books 
were about, and flowers. A window was 
open. A low fire in an open grate flick- 
ered gently. Not a bottle was to be seen. 
Mrs. Hobson was not present. The lamps 
were shaded with blue and creamy laces, 
but burned cheerily beside the lounge on 


| which Mildred lay, easily putting out her 
hand-earving (a hundred years old) in 


little hand, with the frank, girlish motion 
she had never lost, to say, 

‘Tt is kind in you to come up, Mr. Ho- 
garth, and Iam glad to see you. Doyou 
like smoking-chairs? Because there’s one 
I keep for people who do. No; mother 
likes her low rocker here by me. So I 
can see you both. That is right!” 

Mildred had a voice of which it was not 
possible to say that sickness had not sad- 
dened it slightly, but it had not soured it 
by a fleck; and she had no whine. She 
laughed, too, most merrily. She wore 
something of cream-colored cashmere and 
blue ribbons. She had a little lace cap 


| over her smooth hair, which was light 


and abundant, and grew low upon her 


|temples and forehead, brushed back in 
‘*Don’t bother him to drag him into a | 


those natural waves, the peculiar charm 
of low thick hair, and which are sufficient 
in themselves to draw an attentive glance 
repeatedly to a woman’s face. Then she 
had her unspoiled complexion, and her 
eyes; but the visitor did not quite make 
out Miss Mildred’s eyes. They struck 
him as fine but guarded; only slightly, 
however, and (who could say?) possibly 
thereby revealed the more clearly, like 
ladies’ faces behind what are called masque 
veils. 

They fell into talk, easy and ready as 
Mildred’s laughter. Mr. Hogarth leaned 
back in the smoking-chair; he did not 
even miss his cigar—yet. The reaction 
from the strain of public speech came on 
gently in the calm blue room; each nerve 
adjusted itself to every other with a cer- 
tain pleasurable leisure. They talked of 
lectures and lecturers, of Hamlet society, 
of Boston music, of Western hotels, of 
Yankee idioms, pastry, and poetry. Mrs. 
Snowe was ‘‘ dying” to ask about his wife’s 
Deterioration, but remained loyal to Mil- 
dred, and contented herself with vague 
remarks about Antiquities, and with ob- 
serving that her daughter had long ad- 
mired Mr. Hogarth’s works. 


4 








‘* My works ?” echoed their visitor, with 
one of his quick looks. 

‘‘ Your poems, Sir.” 

‘‘T never wrote a poem in my life that 
I know of—but once.” 

‘*But Mildred said—I am sure you said 
Mr. Hogarth was a poet, Mildred.” 

‘*You wrote a song about the sea,” re 
plied Mildred, quietly. 
body knew it.” 

‘Oh, that! And you called me a poet 
forit? You are generous.” 

‘*Tt never struck me so. 


**T thought every 


Iam not apt 
to be generous with people who work (or 
live) only in moods. I think I was only 
just to the poem.” 

Mildred spoke in a grave, impartial tone, 
as if she were discussing some character 
dead and buried in a text-book of English 
literature; it was impossible to be foolish- 
ly flattered. Mr. Hogarth 
had been severely weighed and measured 
in the making up of this judgment; he 
was not sure that this thoughtful little 
invalid (was she little, though ? 
those wraps, who could say ?) did not rate 
him, on the whole, as a man of mood rath- 
er than of purpose, and while apprecia- 
ting his best, set him down as incapable of 
living up to it. 
He should either like or dis- 
like this sick girl, decidedly, he thought, 


and stung. 
yielding to the almost inevitable impulse 
of the author whom a stranger’s criticism 
has moved. 
does not matter. But you who have hit 
the truth, we never forget. 

‘It was something about the tide,” 
hummed Mrs. Snowe. 


“*When the tide comes in, 
When my love leans—’” 


‘Oh, mother, please! You haven't 
it right,” cried Mildred, so hastily that 


felt that he | 


In all | 


He felt at once gratified | 
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mourned Mrs. Snowe when she 
kiss Mildred good-night. 


came to 

‘And I spoke 
of the difficulties of such a public life to 
a domestic man. In fact, 1 didn’t really 
make out where his home was, or even if 
he had ahome. Did you?” 

“TI did not ask him,” replied Mildred, 
pulling out the comb from under her lace 
cap and letting her hair down for Mrs. 
Hobson 
with her hair down. 

Mr. Hogarth’s course of 
Hamlet was eight in number. 


to brush. She looked younger 
lectures in 

He came 
twice a week till they were over, remain- 
ing the guest of Mrs. Snowe. 

‘*T feel that I know him like a—rela- 
tion,” Mrs. Snowe used to observe vague- 
‘* In fact, 
he seems to be very happy with us: 
he had always lived here.” 

He certainly did seem happy; Mildred 
admitted as much as this. He was, of 
course, a great deal in the sick-room—the 
sitting-room of the family. As they grew 
better acquainted, Mrs. Snowe left them 
sometimes together. 

‘*These have been four pleasant weeks 
to me,” said Mildred, in her frank way, 


ly, but with great earnestness. 


as if 


| one evening as the limit of his stay ap- 


proached. 

‘Have they?’ Henry Hogarth hesi- 
tated a moment ; he came and stood by 
her sofa, looking down. The man of the 


| well world felt that he must protect the 


What most people say of us | 


invalid. He paused before saying, ‘‘I 
am glad. I have enjoyed them too.” 
‘‘Thank you. Isee so few people 
Mildred looked up with her candid but 
still gravely guarded eyes. They were 
alone just then, and both fell silent. Ho- 
garth glanced about the blue room; his 


| eye took in every familiar detail in the 


Mrs. Snowe, with what she felt was admi- 


rable tact, changed the subject at once to 
Homeeopathy. 

Soon after, what appeared to Mr. Ho- 
garth to be a walnut bureau rolled into 
the dark doorway. It proved to be Mrs. 
Hobson, who said that it was time for 
Miss Mildred’s drops. Mr. Hogarth re- 


membered as he went away that this was | 


the first word he had heard mentioned 
about the poor girl’s illness since he had 
been in the blue room. She must have 


put her mother under a severe course of | 
training in that respect. 
**He never once mentioned his wife!” 





sheltered lonely place—all so like her! all 
grown in his memory now, a part of a 
sweet, brave life, and of the story of his 
admission to its trustful friendliness. He 
thought he should always remember the 
color of the Chinese crape shoulder robe, 
the pale pearl of the ceiling, the names 
and bindings of the books, where the flow- 


| ers stood, and the piano, which window 


| 





| 





was open, with the lace curtain drawn 
over the stuff one, and the pictures: there 
was a Landseer, one of Norton’s beaches, 
Holbein’s Madonna, Ary Scheffer’s Fran- 
cesca di Rimini, and Leonardo’s Christ 
among them; the last two hung in the 
corner opposite the sofa. The fire burned 
low in the grate between. 
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It was a cheerful room, but, ah! so piti- 
fully resigned! The man looked about 
impatiently, then down again at her. 

Her head ached that eyening—he could | 
see—and she had thrown aside her lace 
cap; her hair fell in two long braids, like 
a little girl’s, and her cheeks were flushed 
with pain of which she did not speak. The 
beautiful brave face! The poor, denied, | 
appealing face ! 

‘*What did you say?” asked Mildred, | 
looking up. 

But he had said nothing. He turned | 
away, muttering something about being 
there only once aggin, and that he should | 
miss coming to Hamlet. 

‘*Tam glad you will miss us,” said Mil- 
dred, openly. 

He wondered, as he stood there, what 
it would be like to be this peaceful, pa- 
tient woman, shut up there, seeing noth- 
ing, suffering every thing. And still so 
young! 

When she was well it was evident that 
she had seen something of the world; she 
had been admired, he thought. He knew 


when a woman had been admired without 
her saying so; the rather if she did not 
But now—why, she had not seen 
a man for three years, except her doctor 


Say So. 


and her minister. Mr. Hogarth had in- 
directly found out all about them. The 
minister was seventy; the doctor was mar- 
ried, and loved his wife. Besides— 

Mrs. Snowe rustled in. She too felt 
sorry to think how soon they should lose 
their guest. She had enjoyed having 
some one to sit opposite at her lonely teas 
and breakfasts. The sad, sick woman’s 
house reluctantly yielded its hold on the 
well and happy but elusive man. Still, 
Mrs. Snowe was too old a woman to forget 
the main objects of existence in its casual 
recreations. She could not but admit it 
to be very strange that all this while Mr. 
Hogarth had never spoken of his wife. 
She could not deny that she did not alto- 
gether approve of this reticence. She had 
said so to Mildred. She talked a good deal 
to-night about the sacredness of home, its 
cares and anxieties. She reproached her- 
self for her unwary promise to her daugh- 
ter not to start the subject of Deterioration ; 
thought she should know better next time. 
But Mildred said, if a man were silent 
about his domestic life, the more reason 
for respecting his reserve, and suggested 
that perhaps Mrs. Hogarth did not like to 





be talked about. But Mrs. Snowe replied 


cama 
that she thought more likely she was an 
idiot or insane. 

‘‘There is a wish expressed,” began 
Mrs. Snowe, on this evening, when she 


| had taken her low rocker by Mildred, and 


turned her handsome profile toward their 
visitor—‘‘a very general wish expressed 
that Mr. Hogarth should come again in a 
few weeks and give his course on Egyptol- 
ogy in Hamlet; but in a more select man- 
ner, Mr. Hogarth—in some parlor, by pri- 


| vate arrangement with some of our best 


people. Iwas requested to mention it to 
you. Iwas asked to do so by Mrs. Mar- 
tin B. Hallowell. She wishes to enter- 
tain you, but I hope you will consider 
yourself pre-engaged. Mrs. Hallowell is 
a very interesting lady, with a tendency 
toconsumption. She has old-school treat- 
ment.” 

Mildred had looked up quickly when 
her mother spoke; she had heard nothing 
of this before. For the instant her un- 
guarded eyes leaped out. He saw them, 
for he, too, had been taken by surprise, 
and turned quickly toward her. He saw 
them, and answered, after some thought, 
that he thanked the people of Hamlet for 
their interest in his work. It would be 
impossible for him to decide so unexpect- 
ed a point just now. He was not in the 
habit of giving parlor courses. He said 
he would, however, consider it, and rath- 
er abruptly bade the ladies good-night. 
He took Mildred’s hand gravely, and 
bowed with formality. 

Mildred looked after him. Her moth- 
er buzzed on, but she did not hear. Mrs. 
Hobson came to brush her hair. Well, 
it must be borne; she tossed the long 
bright braids at her silently. As Mrs. 
Hobson untwisted, waves of light came 
out and flooded the invalid’s face. 

‘*You look to me, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hobson, ‘‘as if you needed a little cham- 
omilla, Orshall I read that story of Auer- 
bake’s awhile ?” 

But Mildred thanked her, and got alone 
as soon as might be. Chamomilla and 
‘*Auerbake” were not to the purpose. 
Her face looked out, shocked, hurt, and 
old, between all that young glad hair. 
To the bottom of her soul the woman felt 
shocked and hurt. If she lived till morn- 
ing, she would tell him; but what would 
Mildred tell him? What could a wom- 
an tell a man who had dared— 

She checked herself. Mr. Hogarth had 
dared nothing. He had hurt her with- 








out daring; he had shocked her without 
speech. 

Indefinable as the oxygen in the air 

had been her trustfulness and happiness 
an hour since; indefinable as the carbon | 
in the close room her sense of outrage 
now. Men knew how to do those things, | 
risking nothing, saying nothing, cruelly. 
Perhaps they did not know how to do 
them in any other way. 
She called to Mrs. Hobson to fling both 
windows wide open, and lay looking from 
her curtained alcove with smouldering 
eyes that flashed now and then about the 
deserted room. The fire trembled and 
out. The outlines of the 
gerew dim, and of the sofa and the smok 
ing-chair. The hyacinths gave out the 
tenderness of a flower’s 
Francesca, on the pure blue wall, with 
closed eyes, whirled through hell, and 
above her the Christ looked down. 


went books 


strong night. 


T 7 


In morning, when Mr. Hogarth 
came to say good-by, Mildred looked un- | 
commonly well. She had a pink ribbon, | 
instead of the blue, knotted into the cash- 
mere wrapper, and the flush of the head- | 
ache had not faded from her cheek; it 
was dying slowly, like an undisturbed 
and gentle fire. She said, 

‘If you come back to give the other 
course of lectures, Mr. Hogarth, I hope, 
as mother does, that you will consider 
this your home.” 

“Thank you. If I come— 
very kind. Ihave not decided.” 
‘** And I wish it were possible,” Mildred 
continued, ‘‘to bring Mrs. Hogarth with | 
you. Does she never go any where? Is | 

she quite unable ?” 

‘*Mrs. Hogarth—” <A rapid change, 
which puzzled Mildred, swept his face. It 
was a face never too easy to read at best. 
“T thank you. Mrs. Hogarth is—” 
hesitated. 

“We have always understood she was | 
ill,” Mildred hastened to add, ‘‘ but I did | 
not know how seriously Mr. Hogarth! 
Why do you smile? Why do you laugh ? 
If I had a sick wife, I never would laugh 
at her, Sir! Never! Not if she were the | 
most unreasonable and fussy person in 
the world. And I never would—” She 
stopped. It was a dead stop. 

Henry Hogarth threw himself down in 
the smoking-chair and laughed in good 
earnest now; peals of merriment rang 
through the blue room and out into the | 


a 
ilf 


You are 


He | 
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| you, not from want of sympathy. 


| Sir, we know how it all is 


| how I sympathize with you both. 
| now, Mr. Hogarth, the ice is broken, and 


| must protest—indeed I must. 


881 





silent house. Mrs. Snowe, in a becoming 


| morning cap, glided in to share the fun. 


She said she was 


Mildred so. 


glad to see him enliven 


‘*Mr. Hogarth is laughing at his wife,” 
said Mildred, angrily. ‘‘Or else at me. 
I don’t know which. I don't believe he 
does himself.” 

This was Mrs. Snowe’s hour. She had 
borne too much and resisted too long. 
Flushed and tremulous with excitement, 
she moved the matronly little rocker 
nearer to the smoking-chair, and, in her 
saddest and most intelligently pathologic- 
al tones, began: 

‘*Ah! your poor wife! I have never 
mentioned her, Mr. Hogarth, but, I assure 
Mil- 
She said men nev- 

Whereas, 
and I have 
heard all about it from many sources— 


dred wouldn't let me. 
er liked to talk about diseases. 


in this case—so uncommon 


| your kindness and patience 


‘But, Mrs. Snowe 
‘‘T insist upon saying my say, Sir. Such 
patience is seldom surpassed and never 
equalled among husbands, Mr. Hogarth. 
Oh, I know! Don’t protest. You deserve 
to be told how the public revere you for 
your devotion—and in a boarding-house 
too—and coming home at nine o'clock 
from parties because she prefers—” 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Snowe 

‘* Because she prefers you to the maid,” 


| persisted Mrs. Snowe, triumphantly, ‘and 


Ah! 
and she sick 
And that it was a most 
and trying disease ve always 
Mildred wouldn't let 


writing at a little table by her side. 


so many years. 
uncommon 
heard, but me 


Say 


But 


you know we know your goodness and 


| patience and all about it, I think I may 


ask if she has homeceopathic treatment, 
and what it is Deterioration of? And—” 
‘* But, my dear Mrs. Snowe,” gasped the 
gentleman again, ‘‘ hear me a moment. I 
For there 
isn't 
**Sir !” 
‘There isn’t 


any,” said Mr. Hogarth, 


| more quietly. 


‘* Any what?” cried Mrs. Snowe. 
‘‘Any Mrs. Hogarth,” said the guest, 


| meekly. 


‘*But you must be mistaken,” insisted 
she, putting her hand to her forehead. 
After a pause she faintly said, 
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‘*Ts she dead, then ?” 

‘*Not that I know of.” 

‘* And you never lived with her in 
little rooms at a boarding-house ?” 

‘*Not yet.” 

‘‘Nor were so devoted and good, 
all that?” 

‘** Alas! never yet.” 

‘‘And she never had Deterioration of 
Any thing?” 

‘*Not that I ever heard of.” 

‘* And she isn’t insane, or an idiot ?” 

** Decidedly not.” 

‘*You mean, then,” returned the lady, 
in some sense recovering her composure 
after this blow, ‘‘ that you are not a mar- 
ried man ?” 

‘*T certainly am not.” 

** And never were ?” 

‘*To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, never.” 

‘* But we heard all about it,” urged Mrs. 
Snowe, mournfully—‘‘all the details—a 
great many times.” 

‘I don’t doubt it,” said the poet and 
lecturer. ‘‘Il am always hearing my own 
biography in full, with variations accord- 
ing to the latitude and longitude. In 
Massachusetts, my wife is ill; in Maine, 
she is dead; in Texas, I am divorced; in 
California, 1am engaged to an actress. I 
don’t know whether the soul of man is 
immortal, but I know his gossip is. But 
really, I think this was funny.” 

Really, Mildred thought so too. Her 
smouldering look was gone, her eyes were 
electric with fun, as he shook hands hur- 
riedly, for Mrs. Hobson lumbered in to 
say that the carriage was at the door. 

But Mrs. Snowe could not be reconciled. 
Now she should never know what it was 
Deterioration of. She felt that she had 
been defrauded of a rare experience, and 
at first quite inclined to let Mr. Hogarth 
go to the Jessops’ or the Hallowells’ if he 
returned for the Parlor Course. She was 
much depressed the rest of the day; talked 
a good deal about her boy who was drown- 
ed; thought if he had not had scarlatina 
so recently, he would have resisted the 
cramp; and said that if Jamie Lenna had 
not called so loud that day of the picnic, 
she should never have started and slipped, 
and poor Mildred would have been like 
other girls. 


two 


and 


They met next time like children. A 
beautiful joyousness seemed to be in the 
air that they might breathe it. Hogarth 








came in laughing. He had never known 
before, he thought, what wonderful eyes 
she had. They were not guarded to-day: 
they sported with him. He held out his 
hand, retaining hers a moment, as if to be 
sure he touched it, then sat down in the 
smoking-chair, and looked at her merrily, 

‘So you thought me an old married 
man all this while ?” 

“You knew I did!” 

‘With an invalid wife, whom I~” 

‘* Never mind her, Sir.” 

‘* Whom I was tired of ?” 

‘* Naturally, yes.” 

‘You must have thought I behaved 
pretty well, considering.” 

‘* Well, perhaps so, on the whole. 
you insulted me, Sir, once.” 

“I? You? Tell me what you mean.” 

‘*T shall never tell you,” cried Mildred, 
shaking her head with a sweet obstinacy. 
‘*But you did. I was very angry; I am 
a little angry yet. But never mind: I 
am glad to see you back. You look tired, 
though!” 

She turned toward him with a familiar 
affectionateness, like that of a very old 
friend. 

‘*T was in a hurry to get here,” mur- 
mured Hogarth. 

She did not answer this. The windows 
were open, for the afternoon was warm, 
and the sounds of the approaching spring 
were in the air. The melting snow trick- 
led somewhere unseen, like a brook be- 
neath leaves. The first robin of the year 
sang as they sat listening. 

‘*‘Summer is coming,” said Mildred. 

‘** You are happier in the summer? you 
are better?” he asked, with unconcealed 
tenderness. 

‘“*Oh, so much better! Mrs. Hobson 
rolls me out upon the piazzaroof. I mean 
to be taken down stairs this year. When 
I can touch grass with my foot, I shall be 
so grateful—so glad!” 

‘** You look glad,” said Hogarth, dream- 
ily, ‘‘ already. And you haven't touched 
the grass yet.” 

An indefinable expression flitted over 
Mildred’s forehead. She pushed her hair 
back as if.to push it away. 

‘* Why are you so glad?” pursued the 
man, inexorably. 

‘“Why are you?” flashed the woman, 
turning upon him. She looked young 
and well, brimming with mischief. 

‘‘T don’t know,” answered Hogarth, 
honestly enough. He really did not see 


But 
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what they had to be glad about. He 
thought he knew her too well for that. | 
Perhaps, alas! perhaps he knew himself 
too well, besides. 

‘“‘T know,” said Mildred, more quietly. 
‘Tam glad, because—” 

‘* Well !” for she hesitated. 

‘‘Because I really believe that you are 
my friend,” continued she, simply. 

‘‘T wish I were worthy!” 

‘*And would contribute to my happi- 
ness, would make my life easier, if you 
could.” 

‘‘God knows! Yes, if I could.” 

‘‘T thought so,” said Mildred, content- 
edly; and then fell silent, as if there were 
nothing more to be said. 

Hogarth heard the robin plainly as they 
sat there, singing as if its heart would | 
break with joy. But Mildred listened 
chiefly to the melting snow. 

‘“Why should it make you so glad,” 
asked he, breaking the silence, ‘* to know 
that we were friends—only friends ? 
You have many such.” 

No, not many such. But she did not 
tell him that. She said, in her sweet 
voice, with its minor ring: ‘‘ If you had 
lain here—for three years—perhaps you | 
would understand. I can not explain.” 

The man of the world looked down at 
her, perplexed; he did not understand this 
invalid girl. Many women would feel 
that he was playing a cruel, perhaps an 
unmanly, part; would withdraw, wound- | 
ed, from his half assertions and his hints. 
Mildred did not withdraw. She ad- 
vanced. 


Yet the child was as sensitive as the 
snow-drop that lay hidden yonder be- 
neath the drift beside that happy brook 
they could not see. He wished he were 
sure that he understood her. He felt the 
extreme helplessness of a man in such a 
position, which is beyond the helplessness 
of the woman, inasmuch as it carries the 
responsibilities of both. A moment since, 
perhaps, he wished he could be sure that 
he understood himself. But he had for- 
gotten that now. 

‘*A man who could be a friend, a real 
friend, to a woman situated as I am—” be- | 
gan Mildred, but paused. 

“What would you do,” cried Hogarth, 
with rebellious eagerness, ‘‘for such a 
man? Say! tell me!” 

But she turned her face away from him. 

*“ You would do any thing for him—but 





one thing!” said he, savagely. 





‘But one thing; yes.” 

‘‘ And he might ask—that—to the day 
of doom; you would not yield.” 

‘IT hope not. I hope he would not 


. 24 99 
aSK it. 


‘** Would you not ask it if you were a 


| man ?” 


= No, Sir!” 
Her voice rang through the sad blue 


room, strong and sweet and assured. Ho- 


garth looked at her—blindly. 

‘But sick people have ma— have felt 
differently. All do not judge so.” 

‘*No; all do not judge so.” 

‘‘ And people have been—have risked 


|it—have been very happy,” urged the 


man. Really he had not meant to go 


| SO far. 


1 


He was stung by being baffled. She 
knew that better than himself. She turn- 
ed to him; a certain haggardness came 
about her mouth and chin. 

‘*Mr. Hogarth! Ithought you were to 
be my friend !” 

He felt the appeal. He got up abrupt- 
ly and walked to the window, talking no 
more to her. Pretty soon he said: ‘‘ It 
is time for me to go and look over my 
lecture,” and so went away. 

After lecture he seemed tired, and Mrs. 
Snowe was interested in an account of a 
female electrician who had come to town. 
Did Mr. Hogarth think it would be wise 


| for Mildred to try her? 


‘*How can I tell?” cried Hogarth, rude- 
ly enough, but there was distress in his 
voice. Mildred looked on mildly; she 
was sorry for him—sorrier for him than 
for herself. 

‘‘T wish,” pleaded Hogarth, more gen 
tly, ‘‘if you feel able, that you would 
sing to me to-night, Miss Mildred—par- 
don the consummate conceit of it—that 
song of my own you were so kind as to 
like.” 

‘“Very well,” said Mildred, in a moth- 
erly way, as if he had the headache and 


| needed petting. 


Mrs. Snowe went to the piano. She 
had a lady-like touch, and Mildred sang, 
‘*When the tide comes in,” from begin- 
ning to end. It was a passionate song, 
and not without power. It was the best 
he had ever done, better than he would 
ever do again; he knew that. The girl’s 
controlled, sweet voice gave a soul to the 
fair body of the rhythm, which it seemed 
to him had waited for one always until 
now. But as he sat with his hand above 
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; eyes to listen, he thought, ‘‘It is a 


st soul.” 


384 
hi 
lo 


The lecturer on Antiquities, in the Citi- | 


zens’ Star List, did not give the Parlor 
Course in the town of Hamlet. He and 
Mrs. Martin B. Hallowell compromised 
upon a single lecture, his famous ‘‘ Le- 
gends of the Sphinx,” to be read in Mrs. 
Hallowell’s drawing-room upon a day in 
April—a_ severely selected day, when 
Hamlet had no Church festivals, Shaks- 
peare Club, sewing circles, private theat- 
ricals, prayer-meeting, or rival lecturer 
upon its mind, and Mr. Hogarth was not 
pre-engaged to enlighten the rural New 
England intellect upon the matter of An- 
tiquities in any other direction. 

In the interval between Antiquities and 
the Sphinx he wrote to Mildred thus: 


“Dear Miss Mitprep,—I have decided against 
the course on Egyptology, very reluctantly; but shall 
visit Hamlet once more by a special business ar- 
rangement with the committee of ladies who were 
interested in the matter. I thought I should like 
you to be the first to know of my decision. It seems, 
on the whole, to be the wisest and best thing. I 
wish to do the wise and right thing if I can. 

“T hope you are suffering no more than usual, 

“T shall be your mother’s guest again for this 
last time. 

“T am, most sincerely, yours, 
“Henry Hocarru.” 


But when he came, all that broke down. 
The man meant to be prudent—cruelly 
prudent, perhaps. But he had not seen 
her for two weeks. 

She was out on the piazza roof when he 
came, in her invalid’s chair, looking very 
sweet and calm and happy, trustfully gaz- 
ing over the railing at the thin and pale 
grass that sprang below—the grass she 
could not yet set her poor feet upon. 

A mad impulse came to him to snatch 
her in his arms and carry her down into 
the throbbing spring, and say, ‘‘T'll hold 
you here till you, too, live again!” 

For it might be—who knew? Love had 
raised the dying. Mildred was not dying. 
Joy was God's great healer. What if joy 
were all she needed! If happiness could 
cure— 

‘*Good God!” he said, brokenly; ‘‘I 
believe I could make you happy.” 

But Mildred answered, ‘* Hush!” 

They sat together for a little, quite si- 
lent. Mrs. Snowe and Mrs. Hallowell 
were chattering down stairs about the 
Sphinx. Mrs. Hobson, in the blue room 
behind them, trundled to and fro. The 








elm branch that overhung the piazza was 
tender and tremulous with buds; the soft 
air stole by; it was growing green in be- 
tween the irregular stones of the old 
flagged walk. 

‘**What do you expect,” he cried at 
length, impatiently—** what do you ex- 
pect of a man in just my place ?” 

‘*T expect nothing,” replied the wom- 
an, quietly. 

‘*But what would you do if you were 1?” 

A superb light shot through and 
through her face. 

‘*Never mind what I would do if I 
werea man. Iam not.” 

‘* Such acquaintances, such friendships, 
ending nowhere, meaning nothing’’— he 
began. But at this, for the first time, 
Mildred winced. He cried out then, hat- 
ing himself, angry, tender, wise, and mad 
at once—a man! 

‘*Oh, forgive me! I meant, nothing to 
the world—nothing to other people.” 

She was silent. 

‘You despise me!” 
tween his teeth. 

‘**Oh no. Heaven knows, no!” 

‘*You think me a coward, then ?” 

But she was silent still. 

‘*T have to think, to judge, for two,” 
urged the man, hotly and justly enough. 

‘Tt is not that,” she said. 

‘‘T wish I'd never written you that 
accursed note!” he began. 

But Mildred said, ‘‘ Mother is coming.” 
She had grown a little pale. Mrs. Hob- 
son came out and offered her some of the 
Life Food. 


said Hogarth, be- 


He came to bid her good-by when the 
lecture on the legends of the Sphinx was 
over. It was late, for Mrs. Martin B. Hal- 
lowell had invited some of our best peo- 
ple to meet him. And in the morning 
he took an early train for—Omaha, Mil- 
dred believed. 

Mrs. Snowe was present. They talked 
of Egyptology and the Jessops, Mrs. Hal- 
lowell, and the Swedish Movement Cure. 

Then they shook hands, and he closed 
the door softly—he had always closed it 
more softly and thoughtfully than any 
one in the house. And then Mrs. Hobson 
same in, and rolled up the round stand, 
brought the ice-water, wrung out the wet 
towel, set the milk behind the Cologne 
bottle, and the crackers on the chair, 
measured off the Life Food, put the cham- 
omilla within reach, and fixed the fire. 


. 





SNUG HAMLET 
AND 
HOMETOWN 


LL out for 
i\ Hometown!” 
There is a general 
bustle for satchels 
and bundles, and the car 
is soon nearly empty of 
passengers, for Home- 
town is a popular place, and 
every Saturday evening sees 
an exodus from New York 
which excites the envy of 
the less fortunate neighboring resorts. 


Husbands and fathers flee from the hot and 
crowded city for a Sunday of quiet and content with their happy families, who year 
Vou. LIX.—No. 351.—25 
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fort in this charming New England town. 
Where is it? 
iar with the picturesque boroughs of the 
Housatonic, and this village will be among 
the first to be deseribed. 

From the platform of the car we step 
into the midst of a motley assemblage. 
rustic peasantry and fashionable aristoc- 


racy intermingled. Anxious faces and 


Ask almost any one famil-| ed steed, and backed around his ind 


| 





after year find a refuge of peace and com- | ye jest highst into my team.” So saying 


he unhitched a corrugated shackle-join 


scribable impromptu covered wagon 


| sort of a hybrid between a ‘‘one-hos 


eager gazes meet you at every turn. | 
For a few minutes the air fairly rings | 


with kisses, as children welcome fathers, 
and fathers children. Strange vehicles 
crowd the dépot—vehicles of all sizes and 
deseriptions, from the veritable ‘ one- 
hoss shay” to the dainty basket-phaeton 
of fashion. One by one the merry loads 
depart, while I, a pilgrim to my old 
home, stand almost unrecognized by the 
familiar faces around me. 
against the porch near by, stands a char- 
acter which, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. 
the old straw hat I recognize as the hat 


to a slope in front, and pushed up verti- 
cally behind, and the identical hole in 
the side with the long hair sticking 
through. Yes, there he stands—Amos 
Shoopegg. I step up to him and lay 
my hand upon his shoulder. With cred- 
itable skill he unwinds the twist of his 
intricate legs, and with an inquiring gaze 
turns his good-natured face toward me. 

“Is it possible that you don’t remem- 
ber me, Shoop ?” 


With an expression of surprise he | outlines of the old mansion, its diamond 


raises both his arms. ‘‘Wa’‘al, thar! I 
I didn’t cal late on runnin’ agin 
yeu. I was jes drivin’ hum from taown- 
meetin’, an’ thought as haow Id take 
a turn in, jest out o’ curosity. 
naow, it’s pesky good to see yeu agin ar- 


swaiou! 


at fust, but I swan when ye began a-talk- 
in’, that was enuff fer me. Hello! fetch- 
ed yer woman ‘long tew, hey? Haow 
air yeu, ma'am? hope ye’er perty tol’ble. 


Leaning up | 


shay” and a truck. 
‘“°Tain’t much of a kerridge fer cit 
folks to ride in, that’s a fact,” he contin 


/ued, ‘‘ but I cal'late it’s a little better) 
| shinnin’ it.” 


After some little mancy 
vring in the way of climbing over thy 
front seat, we were soon wedged in the 
narrow compass, and, with an unfragrant 
horse-blanket over our knees, we went 
rattling down the hill toward the villag: 
and home of my boyhood. 

Years have passed since those days 
when as a united family we dwelt under 
that old roof; but those who once were 


| children are now men and women, with 


His face is turned from me, but | 


divided interests and individual homes 
The old New England mansion is now a 
homestead only in name, known so only 
in recollections of the past and the poss: 


| bilities of the future. 
of ten years ago, with brim pulled down | 


‘*Wa’al, thar’s the old house,” presently 


| exclaimed Amos, as we neared the brow 


of a declivity looking down into the val 
ley below. ‘‘ Don’t look quite so spruce 
as't did in the old times, but Merchant's 


| a good keerful tenant, ‘tain’t no use talkin’ 


Leal'late yeu might dig a pleggy long spel! 
afore yeu could git another feller like him 
in this ‘ere patch.” 

In the vale below, in its nest of old ma 
ples and elms, almost screened from view 
by the foliage, we look upon the familiar 


window in the gable peering through the 
branches at us. ‘‘Skedup!” cried Amos, 
as he urged his pet nag into a jog-trot 


| down the hill, through the main street of 


Waal, | 


the town. The long fence in front of the 


| homestead is soon reached, a sharp turn 
ter sech along spell. I didn’t recognize ye | 


into the drive, a ‘‘ Whoa, January!” and 
we are extricated from the wagon. 


‘*Wa’al, I'll leave ye naow. I guess ye 


| kin find yer way around,” said Shoop, as 


Don't see but what yeu look’s nateral’s | 


ever; but yer man here, I declar for't, he 
got the best on me at fust;” and after 
having thus delivered himself, he swal- 
lowed up our hands in his ample fists. 

‘Yes, Shoop, I thought I’d just run up 
to the old home for a few days.” 

*Wa’al, I swar! I’m tarnal glad to 
see ye, and that’s a fact. Any body cum 
up arter ye? No? Well, then, s’posin’ 


with one outlandish geometrical stride he 
lifted himself into the wagon. Cordially 
greeted by our hostess, with repeated ur 
gings to “‘make ourselves at home,” we 
were shown to our room. The house, 
though clad in a new dress, still retained 


the same hospitable and cozy look as of 


old. 

Hometown, owing to some early local 
faction, is divided into two sections, form- 
ing two distinct towns. One, Newbor- 
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gh, a hill top aanied nil the other, 
ymetown proper, a picturesque little vil- 
ce in the valley 
foot of a precipitous bluff, known as 
int Pisgah 


‘ cuddling close around 


A mile’s distance separates 


twocentres. The old homestead is situ 


OLD HOMESTEAD 


ated in the heart of Hometown, fronting 
on the main street. The house itself is a 
series of after-thoughts, wing after 
and gable after gable having 
around the old nucleus, 
new generations necessitated increased ac 


wing 
clustered 
as the growth of 


commodation. Its outward aspect is rath 
er modern, but the interior, with its broad 
open fire-places, and in the 
shape of cranes and fire-dogs, is rich with 


accessories 


all the features of 
the 
close the dearest old garret imaginable 
the 
furniture 


typical New England 


and two gables of the main roof in 


at 


present an asylum for quaint posses 


sions of antique and brie-a-brae 


removed from their accustomed quarters 


,RRET 
LRRET 


AND G 


host. It 
this sanctuary that my footsteps first lead 
that will not be 
of the 


a coo) 


on the advent of the new is to 


with a longing 
find 
door ] 


me, and 


withstood, | myself in front 
lift the latch, 
odor of oak wood greets me as 
the that 
like fancies 
and recalls a host of 
gotten 


great white 


pungent 
I ascend steep stairs—an odor 
a hundred 


memories long for 


awakens, magic, 


Every stair seems to creak a wel 

















come, as when, on the rainy days of 
long ago, we sought the cozy refug 
to hear the patter on the roof, or to 
nestle in the dark obscure corners jn 
our childish games. At the head of the stairs 
rises the ancient chimney, cleft in twain at 
the foot, with the quaint little cuddy between 
Above me stretch the great beams of oak, like 
iron in their hardness. Yonder is the queer 
old diamond window looking out upon the vil 
lage church, its panes half obscured by the dusty maze of 
webs. To the left, in a shadowy corner, stands the an 
tiquated wheel—a relic of past generations. Long gray 
cobwebs festoon the rafters overhead, and the low buzzing 
of a wasp betrays its mud nest in the gable above. A sense 
of sadness steals over me as I sit gazing into this still cham 
ber. On every side are mementos of a happy 
past, and all, though mute, speaking to me in a 
language whose power stirs the depths of my 
soul. Wherever the eye may turn, it meets 
with a silent greeting from an old friend, and 
the whole shrouded in a weird gloom that 
lends to the most common object an air of 
melancholy mystery. And yet it is only a 
garret. There are some, no doubt, for whom 
this word finds its fitting synonym in the dic 
tionary, but there are others to whom it sings 
a poem of infinite sweetness. 

Looking through the dingy window, my eye 
extends over lawn and shrubberies, three acres 
in extent—a little park, overrun with paths in 

every direction, through ancient 
orchard and embowered dells, 
while far beyond are glimpses of 
‘ the wooded knolls, the winding 
brook, and meadows dotted with 
waving willows, and further stil] 
the ample undulating farm. 





PROFESSOR WIGGLER. 








It is in such a place as this that I have 
ight recreation and change of scene. 
wife and I have run away from the 
ty for a month or so. A vacation we 
ill it, but to an artist such a thing is 
wely known in its ordinary sense, and 
ften, indeed, it means an increase of la- 
or rather than a respite. My first week, 
wever, I had consecrated to luxurious 
Together we wandered through 
e old familiar rambles where as boy and 
in earlier days we had been so oft to 
ther. Day after day found us in some 
retreat. There were dark cool nooks 
sheltered streams, spicy groves of pine 
| spruce, wooded 


eness. 


slopes and 
rich with golden 
oom where idle butterflies flitted lazily 
the wing, and the air vibrated with 
he buzzing songs of joyous insect life. 
ery tree and every rock brought back 


rocky 


lls, and meadows 


me old association, some reminiscence 
if my happy early life. 

For a week thus we idled, now on the 
nountain, now in the meadow, while I, 
with my sketch-book and collecting box, 
ither whiled away the hours with my 
pencil, or left the unfinished work to pur 
sue the tantalizing butterfly, or search for 
insuspecting caterpillars in the weeds and 
bushes. 

On a sprig of black alder I found one 
the same little fellow as of old, afflicted 
with the peculiarities of all his progeni 
tors. We used to call him * Professor 
Wiggler,” owing to a hereditary nervous 
habit of wiggling his head from side to 
side when not otherwise employed. To 
this little humpbacked creature I am in 
debted for a great deal of past amusement. 
Distinetly I remember the whack-whack- 
whack on the inside of the old paste- 
board box as the captive pets threaten- 
ed to dash out their brains in their dem- 
onstrations at my approach. Professor 
Wiggler is really a most remarkable in- 
sect. At each moult of the skin he re- 
tains the shell of his former head on a 
long vertical filament. Two or three thus 
accumulate, and, as a consequence, in his 
maturer years he looks up to the head 
he wore when he was a youngster, and 
ponders on the flight of time, and the 
hollowness of earthly things, or perhaps 
congratulates himself on the increased 
contents of his present shell. When 
fully grown he stops eating, and goes 
into a new business. Selecting a suit- 
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its centre and follows the pith, now and 
then backing out of the tunnel, and drop- 
ping the excavated material in the form 
of little balls of sawdust. At length 


he emerges from the hollow, and again 
drawing himself in backward, spins a 
silken disk across the opening, and tints 


it with the color of the surrounding bark. 
Here he spends the winter, and comes 
out in a new spring suit in the following 
May. 

Insect-hunting had always been a pas- 
sion with me. Large collections of moths 
and butterflies had many times accumu 
lated under my hands, only to meet de 
struction through 
and in 
for 


boyish inexperience; 
even childhood the love 
the and the for the 
pencil strove hard for the ascendency, 
and were only 


earliest 
insect passion 
reconciled by a combi 
nation which filled my sketch-book with 
studies of insect life. 

There was one inhabitant of our fields 
which had always been to me a never-fail 
ing There he 
[see him now swing 
ing to and fro on his glistening nest of sil 


source of entertainment. 
is, the gilded tyrant. 


ver threads, his golden yellow form glow 
ing in bold relief against the dark recess in 
the brambles. My sketch is left in the 
evrass, and | am soon seated in front of the 
gossamer maze. A festive grasshoppe 
jumps up into my face, and makes a ca 
rom on the web. With a spasmodic snap 
of one hind-leg he extricates it 
entanglement, and in another 
would fall from the meshes 


from its 
instant 
; but the agile 
Silver clouds 
of floss are drawn from the yellow body 
by the long hind-feet of the creature, and 
by them, with a movement so swift as al 
most to elude the eye, are thrown over the 
captive. The head and tail of the grass 
hopper are now further secured, after 
which the spider carefully straddles 
around the struggling insect, and bites off 
the other radiating webs in close proximity 
The unlucky prey now hangs suspended 
With like 
his tormentor dangles himself 
from the edge of the torn web, and anoth- 
er cataract of glistening floss is thrown up 
and attached to the under side of the pris- 
oner, after which he is turned round and 
round, as if on aspit. Thestream of floss 
is carried from head to foot, and in less 


spider is too quick for him. 


across the opening business 


coolness 


time than it takes to describe it the victim 
| is wrapped in a silken winding-sheet, and 
able twig, he gnaws a cylindrical hole to 


soon meets his death from the poisoned 
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fangs of his captor. Here is but one of — 
the thousands of tragedies that are taking 
place every hour of the day in our fields. 
While deeply interested in the closing scenes 


















of this one, I suddenly become aware of a shadow ~*~, 
passing over the bushes. I turn my head, and ae 
meet the puzzled and pleasant gaze of Amos ES ‘ 
Shoopegg, as he stands there, hands in pockets, « - 
and milk pail swinging from his wrist. “ae 

‘Waal, thar,” he exclaims, banging down a oe 
one brawny fist on his uplifted knee. ** Buggin’ : . 

— 


agin, lswaow! MHain't yeu got over thet yit? 

What yeu kin find so mighty fine in them ‘ere 

bugs beats me.” 

** Amos,” I replied, *‘ there’s a great deal more 

in these bugs than you imagine.” 

“A pleggy sight, 1 suppose,” he resumed. Pa 


“What specie o’ critter ye =< SEN 

. owt’ andi Ca Sy, 

got hold on naow ?” and le wy at 

stretched forward his fringed x Te IRR 
No NV \ <2 

and weather-beaten neck, and \V 3 | >. 


peered over the bram \ 
bles. ‘* What is't ye 
got thar — straddle 
bug?” He came still 













THE TYRANT OF THE WOODs. 











earer, and looked at the spider. *‘* Wa‘al, 
un my pictur ef ‘tain’t an old yeller- 
lly! P’r'aps you don’t know that them 
jitters is pizen. Why, Eben Sanford’s 
il got all chawed up by one on ‘em. 
Sneezer !” he exclaimed, taking 
ree or four strides backward, with both 
ands uplifted. I had 
ind gently smoothed the spider. 


(rreat 


raised my hand 





ee 











HOMETOWN CHARACTERS 


*Wa’al,” he continued, ** veu kin rub 
‘em daown ef yeu pleze; but fer my part, 
I'd ruther keep off abaout a good spittin’ 
distanee’”’—which was the Shoopegg way 
of expressing a distance of about fifteen 
feet. Amos was crossing lots for his cow, 
but in spite of his impatience I made him 
tarry sufficiently long to enable me to 
send him off a wiser man. 

Amos Shoopegge is a type of a large 
the native element of Home 
town, and there are others who would 
furnish an inexhaustible source of study 
to the student of character. There's old 
Rufus Clay, called ‘‘ Roof” for short, a 
rotund specimen of rural jollity, his 
round face set in dishevelled locks of 
gray, with a twinkle in his eye and a 
good word for every body. And there's 
Father Stytch, who keeps the post-office 


class of 
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down by the dam, as genial an old fellow 
as ever wrapped up his throat in a white 
stock. But there is one I must especially 
mention. If you are in search of the em- 
bodiment of typical Erin, you need go no 
further: here he is. This individual rep- 
resents another nationality which swells 
the population of Hometown —the hard 
worxing laborers who toil in the great 


ehera balled ddladiait ia Nitti 1 Anta Pet 


factory down in the glen 
called Pentateuch. The 
above personage is one of 
the 
town; but it is the old story, and 
the world to him is inelosed in the 
When 


last I saw him he was in an evi 


‘st-hearted creatures in 


compass of a barrel hoop. 


dent decline, but as I put my fin 
ger on his wrist I could still feel 
the pulsations of the whiskey 
coursing through his veins. 

‘* Look here, my good fellow,” I said to 
him one day, i 
little? If 
be in your grave in less than a month, 
How would you like that ¢ 

‘*Arrah, begorra,” he replied, with a 
look of hopeful resignation, ‘‘if I 


why don't you taper off a 
you keep on in this way, you'll 


cud 
only be shure o' me gude skvare dthrink 
in the other wurrld, oi wudn’t moind.” 
The record of a single evening spent in 
the village store, with its rural jargon 
and homespun yarns, its odd vernacular 
and rustic gossip, would make a volume 
as rare and unique as the characters it 
would depict. The store itself is a match 
less picture in its way, and for variety in 
accessory is as rich as could be wished 
for. The low murky ceiling, hung with 
all manner of earthly goods—scythes and 
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rakes, boots and pails, in pendulous ar- 
ray; bottles and boxes, brooms and breast- 
pins, are here—in short, every thing that 
heart could wish or thought suggest, from 


speckled calicoes to seven-cent sugar, or 





DRIVE ALONG THE HOUSATONIC 


from a three-tined fork to a goose-yoke, 
Evening after evening, for an hour or so, 
[ was tempted thither, until I found the 
week had gone. Sunday came again 

Sunday in New England. The old bell 
swung on its wheel in the belfry, ringing 
out its call to devotion, and ere the echo 
had died in the recesses of the mountain 
beyond, the still atmosphere reverberated 








would be up ‘‘in half a jiffy.” We wer 
waiting for it when it came, and wl 
with our variety of luggage in the sha; 


of canvases, color-boxes, hammocks, can) 
seats, easels, every bit of available spac: 


in that buggy was 
well utilized. Be 
fore the clock has 
struck nine, we 
are spinning along 
down through the 
village, now past the store, now over thi 
bridge, and turning to the right, we glide 
by the little post-office, as the kind face of 
Father Stytch nods a ** good-by” from thi 
doorway. 

A little further, and we have left the 
little slope-roofed school-house in our 
path, and are soon ascending the long 


hill of Oraz, from which we look back 


with an answering peal from the little | four miles to the cliff and nestling town 


sister church in the valley below, as the 
scattered groups with strolling steps wend 
their way to *‘ meeting,” and the gay 
loads from Newborouch go flitting by on 
the accustomed Sunday drve. Monday 
dawned on Hometown. 
and doing. I had enjoyed one week of 
glorious loafing, but work was the pro- 
gramme for the next. 

I went to Draper's Inn and engaged a 
horse and buggy 


In ten minutes more we approach the 
brow of a steep declivity, and the broad 
Housatonic opens up to view, winding 
off into the misty mountains in the dis 
tance. There is now a drive of half a 


It found me up| mile along the side of a wild mountain 


slope, with the rushing mppling river far 


| down below us, and for a few minutes our 
| eyes feast on as lovely an extent of varied 


| 
| 
| 


‘until further notice.” | to find. 
‘A spang-up team” he called it, and it | tion of one of the many matchless drives 


New England landscape as it 1s possible 
And yet this is only a short sec- 
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at follow the course of this beautiful | enjoying cool comfort in the hemlock 
ver around the borders of Hometown. shade of a fairy grotto. Above us the 
Suddenly we leave the stream as it | babbling brook bounds and splashes over 
ides away on an abrupt turn beneath | mossy rocks, disappearing in a mass of 
. crescent of a rocky precipice, and be- | creamy foam, from under which it eddies 
re we have fairly lost the sound of the | toward us only to plunge twenty feet into 
a miniature canon below. Again 

yonder it bubbles into a whirling 

pool where the ferns bend and nod 

on its buoyant surface, and now 

gliding from view be 

neath the tangle of 

drooping boughs, it 

disappears only to 

burst forth once more 

ir. its merry song as it 

rushes over the rapids 

Here in this 

wild retreat I 

have found my 

sylvan studio. 

A little world 


ripples we have arrived 

at our journey’s end. A 

pair of bars under an old 

butternut-tree mark the place. The car- 

riage is backed to the side of the road, and 

the horse turned loose in the rocky mead 

ow. One or two trips across the field 

bring all our luggage, and we are soon THE PALETTE. 
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by itself shut in by fringed and fragrant | sington design, the canvas on the ease 
evergreens, enlivened by the undergrowth | shows a fortnight’s constant care, th: 
of feathery fronds, and the shimmer of | palette changes to a keepsake of a sunn 
the beech, as the tracery of overhanging | memory—a tinted souvenir. 


For two weeks the gurgling broo 
sang to us in this wild retreat. A 
evening after evening closed in upo) 
us, the unfinished pictures wer 
stored away in the rocky clefts, and 
with hammock still swinging in th 
trees, we leave the gloom to t) 





SOME ART CONNOISSEURS 


boughs trembles in the gentle breeze. Day 

after day finds us in this little paradise, 

and as one in luxurious hammock swings ‘ 

away the hours, now lost in fiction, now | hooting owl, that nightly proclaims the 
in short repose, or perhaps with busy | twilight hour from the tall hemlock over- 
needle fashions graceful figures in Ken- | head. Ere long the murmuring Housa- 





onie shimmers below us in the moon 
oht as we hurry on our homeward way, 
ind the distant lights of Hometown are 
soon seen glimmering through the even 
no mist. The old bridge now rumbles 
ivough the darkness its signal of our re 
turn, and the host of Draper's Inn is seen 
uvaiting us at the illumined doorway. 
\ quiet, cozy supper, and in the rays of a 
cleaming lantern, held aloft to light our 
path, we foilow our lengthening shadows 
to the old front gate. Repeat this day 's 
record fourteen times, and you have the 
sum of a happy experience, with but one 
lrawback: it had an end that 
vould left were it not 
for the store of increased pleas ire that 


end 
its reaction 


an 
have 


vaited us for the few closing days of 
uur pilgrimage—for me, at least, although 
other scenes, its climax. 
Many like me happy in the pos 
session of a dear old homestead, but there 
ire few, I ween, who enjoy the blessing 


are 


of a double inheritance such as has been 
lot—two homes which share my equal 
devotion, two 


without a choice, 
the one, this beloved heirloom in Home 
town, and the other 
We shall be there 


homes 


But you shall see. 
soon, for the little sateh 


el is packed, and the carriage awaits us at | 


ie gate. <A 


before us 


drive of 
a panorama of the rarest scenes. 
Down through the village, 
old red grist-mill, and we are soon wind 
ing our way through the sombre glens of 
Pentateuch. Presently we catch glimpses 
of the great rumbling factory, with its 
clouds of smoke and steam melting into 
the wooded mountain The old 
yellow bridge now creaks under our ap- 


ab ve, 


proach, and ere we are aware a sudden 
turn leads us out of a 
the of the beautiful 
minutes 


wilderness on to 
shore 


few 


Housatonic. 
For a the rushing water 
trickles through the wheels as over jolt 
ing stones our pony leads us through the 
ford, and, refreshed by the bath, 
makes a lively sally up the eastern bank. 
For ten miles the Housatonic guides us 
around its winding curves through a path 
of ever-changing beauty, now shut in by 
the dense dark evergreens, and again 
emerging into a bower of silvery beeches, 
where the roadway is carpeted with mot- 
tled shadows, and the dappled trunks 
flicker with the softened glints of sun- 
light. The old gray toll-bridge soon 
nears to view, with its two long spans 
and fantastic beams. Further on, peer 


cool 
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eighteen miles is | 


and past the | 


vr 
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|ing from its willows, stands the ruined 


cider-mill, with its long moss-grown lever 
jutting through the an 
haunt, now crumbling in decay. 


trees old-time 

Every 
turn upon the road brings its fresh sur 
prise as some new combination of hazy 
mountain landscape towers above the dis 
tant river-bend, and the flitting cloud- 
shadows lead their capricious, undulating 
the Two 
hours on such a course soon pass, when 
our pony whinnies at the welcome sight 
of the old log water-trough beyond a 


chase across wooded slopes. 


landmark old and green when I was yet 
a boy, still rocky bed, 
screened by the drooping hemlocks, still 
lavish with its overflowing bounty. 


nestling in its 


This benefactor by the way-side marks 
a turning-point we 
leave the grandeur of the Housatonic to 
pursue our way by the nooks and din 
bubbling 
tributary whose happy waters sing of a 
varied experience. Now placid through 
the blossoming fields, now plunging over 
the precipice to ripple through a verdant 
valley, where, hemmed in at every turn, it 
seeks its only liberty beneath the rum 
bling of the old mill-wheels, and at last. 
ere it loses its identity in the swelling 
tide, leaving a mischievous and tumultu 
ous record as it pours through the rocky 
canon, and with surging, whirling vol 
ume carves huge caverns and fantastic 
statues in its massive bed of stone. 


in our journey, as 


gles of the wild Shepaug—a 


Even 
now through the dark forest beyond we 
can hear the muffled roar, and for nearly 
a league further as we ascend the long 
hill it comes to us in fitful whispers waft 
ed on the changing breeze. Reaching the 
summit of this incline, we find ourselves 
on a hill-top wide and far on 
right and left itself in wooded 
wold, while in front the level road dimin 
ishes to a point, surmounted by blue hills 
in the distance. 


reaching, 
losing 


Two miles of a pastoral 
loveliness, where the graceful golden rod 
and purple asters cluster in brilliant con 
trast along the lichen-covered walls, where 
meadow-lilies nod in billowing fields of 
daisies, and the tinkling bell and lowing 
call tell of the unseen browsing herd. 
Further on, we look down from the edge 
of the plateau through the length of Hap 
py Valley, with its winding stream, its 
barns and busy mills, its sunny homes 
glinting through the summer haze. On 
the left the lofty shadowed cliff towers 
against the evening sky, and again we 
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eatch the murmuring whiffs of the rush- 
ing stream in its sweeping bend beneath 
the overhanging precipice. A sharp turn 
round a jutting hill-side, and I meet a pros- 










hill! Little did I dream of the six years 
of unmixed happiness and precious experi 
ence that awaited me in that little Judea 
I only knew that I was sadly quitting « 
happy home on my way 
to * boarding-school”—: 
school called the Snug 
gery, taught by a Mr 
Snug, in a little villagy 
, named Snug Hamlet 
about twenty miles from 
¥ Hometown. 
= There are some experi 
ences in life which, how 


EVENTIDE, 


pect that quickens the heart and makes the 
eye grow dim. There beyond, three miles 
‘*as flies the laden bee,” I linger on the 
welcome sight, as on its hill-top fair two 
steeples side by side betray the hidden 
town, my second home. 

How lightly did I appreciate the fortu- 
nate journey when, twenty summers ago, 
I followed this road for the first time, 
when a boy of ten years, on my way to an 
unknown village, I looked across the land- 
scape to the little spires on that distant 


| ever truthful, can not be told but to elicit 
the doubtful nod or the warning finger of 
incredulity. They are such experiences 
as these, however, that made up the sum 
|of my early life in that happy refuge 
/called in modern parlance a *‘ boarding- 
school”’—a name as empty, a word as 
weak and tame in its significance, as 
poverty itself; no doubt abundantly ex- 
pressive in its ordinary application, but 
here it is a mockery and a satire. This is 
not a ‘* boarding-school ;” it is a household, 
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whose memories moisten the eye and stir 
the soul; to which its scattered members 
through the fleeting years look back as to 
a neglected home, with father and mother 
dear, whom they long once more to meet 
as in the tenderness of boyhood days; 
a cherished remembrance which, like the 
‘*house upon a hill, can not be hid,” but 
sheddeth abroad its light unto many 
hearts who in those early days sought the 
loving shelter; a bright star in the ho 
rizon of the past, a glow that ne’er grows 
dim, but only kindles and brightens with 
the flood of years. Yes, yes; I know it 
sounds like a dash of sentiment, but words 
of mine are feeble and impotent indeed 
when sought for the expression of an at 
tachment so fond, of a love so deep. 
Fifteen years ago, with a parting full 
of sorrow, I rode away from Snug Ham 
let yonder, in the village stage—a day that 
brought a depression that lingered long, 
and lingers still. Glowing, sunset-tint 
ed fields glide by unnoticed now as, with 
eyes intent on the distant hill, I look 
back through the lapse of time. A mile 
has gone without my knowing it, when a 
joyous laugh awakens me from my day- 
dreams. Two boys approach us on the 








road ahead, and, what might seem very 


strange to you, one wears a wooden boot 
jack strung around his neck and dangling 
on his breast; but he carries his burden 
lightly and cheerfully. As they near the 
carriage I draw the rein, and they both 
pause by the road-side. 

“Well, boys,” I 
hail from ?” 

‘We're from the Snuggery, Sir.” 

“T thought so,” 


ask, 


‘where do you 


1 


said I, with a laugh, 
in which they both joined. gut what 
are you doing with that boot-jack ?” 

‘*Oh, you see,” said one, with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘ Charlie and I were having a little 
tussle in the sitting-room, and he picked 
up Mr. Snug’s boot-jack in the corner and 
began to pummel me with it; and jest as 
we were having it the worst, and were 
rollin’ on the floor, Mr. Snug came in and 
caught us in the job, and now we're payin’ 
for it.” 

‘*How so?” I inquired, well knowing 
what would be the response. 

‘“Oh, you see, Mr. Snug held a diag 
remains, and said he 
thought we were suffering for the want 
of a little exercise, and ordered us on a 
trip to Judd’s Bridge.” 


nosis over our 
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‘© And the boot-jack ? 1” WY \ 
‘Oh, he said that Charlie might want to play with that 1 RY 
. . . ss ' . 
some more on the way, and that he'd better fetch it along; 1 iw 
and with a mischievous snicker at his encumbered companion. om \ 
he led him along the road in a hilarious race, while we en oe | 
joyed a hearty laugh at their expense. \ 
And this a punishment! Yes, here is an introduction to 
one phase of a system of correction as unique as the matchless \ 
institution in which it had its birth—a system without a paral- \ 


lel in the annals of chastisement or school government, and 

which for thirty years has proved its wisdom in the household management of the 
Snuggery. 

‘To Judd’s Bridge!” How natural the sound of those words! How many times 
have I myself been on that same pilgrimage of penance! The destination of these 
boys is a rickety but picturesque structure which spans the Shepaug five miles below 
Snug Hamlet. Through three decades it looks back to its host of acquaintances of 
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ose romping lads who, in the superflui 
of exuberant spirits, made havoe and 
1 in the household. 
nistered with wise discrimination both 


The dose is ad 

to the symptoms and the needs and 
trength of the patient. 
sterling remedy, if not, indeed, 


It always proves 
a sugar 
ited one, as in the ease of these two 
ildy, rollicking examples. 
Judd’s Bridge is but one of a score 
if places which serve in the adminis 
It is, 
remote, and 


ition of Snuggery discipline. 
ywever, the one most 
ts ten-mile journey is reserved as a 
roic dose for extraordinary cases, 
ifter other roads have been tried with 
Next the list 
Moody Barn, with *‘ open doors” ev 
ry day in the week to its frequent 
This old settler, gray and 
veather-beaten, marks a point one 
mite from the Snuggery, where the 
still waters of the Shepaug run slow 


it avail. on comes 


allers. 


and deep. 

And then there’s Kirby Corners, a 
mere stroll of a few minutes round the 
square of a rock-bound pasture—just 
enough to give yourself time to think 
ibit and congratulate yourself 
on What you have escaped. All 
these, and several more, are 
vivid in my memory; friends, 
idand intimate. And here's 
another, right before us by the 
For several 
ites through the tantalizing 


road-side. min 
trees we have heard its rum 
wheel, 
clank, and busy 
its familiar outline 
looms up against the evening 


sky, the vision seems to dark 


bling its reiterating 
saw; and 


how, as 


as on that night of long ago, when 


h the shadowy mystery of the 
moon-lit gloom I stole my way among 
the sheltering golden-rod ; the 
ofty flume, like a huge horned crea 
ture, seemed to stride athwart me in the 
darkness, and the fitful boyish fancy 
saw strange phantoms in the floating, 
melting mist. This ancient 
reposes in a verdant dell at the foot of 
Snug Hamlet Hill. A choice of two roads 
lies before us, one short and direct, the 
other a roundabout approach. A sudden 
impulse leads me into the latter. On right 
and left I see the same old rocks and trees. 
There stands the veteran beech to whose 
gnarled and hollow trunk I traced the 


throug 


when 


structure 


399 


flame and smoke drove him from his hid 
ing-place. Here between large rocks and 
its 


now pouring in small cataracts, now eddy 


stones the trout stream runs course, 


ing into still, dark nooks, where in those 
by-gone times I dropped the line of expect 


TOLLING FOR TH} 


ancy, but showed the clumsiness of adver 


sity. A few minutes later, and we are 


gliding again by the dark Shepaug, now 


flowing calm and silent beneath a rugged 
bank, wild and umbrageous, where the 
swarm of katydids, with grating discord. 
maintain their old dispute, that never-end- 
ing feud. The wheels turn noiselessly in 
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the shifting sand as we pursue our way. | heart that fairly thumps, I urge my sie 
The low gray fog steals lightly over the : 
lily-pads, floating into seclusion beneath 
the sheltering boughs, and, like an eva 


| onward across the green, and ere he sla, 


og nag 


ge ge wey _ 


nescent spirit, borne upon the evening 
breath, is lifted from the gloom, and slow 
ly melts into the twilight sky. The soli 


toe en 











tary whip-poor-will from his mysterious 
haunt, perhaps in yonder tree, perhaps 
in the mountain loneliness beyond, pro- 
claims with dismal ery his oft-repeated 
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*; wail. And as we ascend the darkening 
pe i : path, through the still night air, in meas- 
al ured cadence lone and sad, we hear the 
KG . = . toll of the distant knell. Threescore and 
a .} 4 I ten its numbers tell of the earthly years 
af §. a curfew requiem for the dead. Even as 
ni & i we pass the little chapel at the summit of 
‘ % | the hill, and the bell has searcely ceased PURSUERS AND PURSUED. 
he its melancholy tidings, we hear the shouts 
a, : Bi and merry laughs of the boys on the vil- | ens his pace I am at my journey’s end 
i) ay lage green. Soon its broad expanse, shut | The dear old Snuggery, with its gables 
a in by twinkling windows and massive | manifold: and quaint, its fantastie wings 
’ y trees, spreads out before us, as a clear and | and towers, stands there before me, the 
ao) me ringing voice, like that of old, echoes | glowing windows beaming through the 
; Wi through the growing darkness, ‘‘One hun- | maples. Leaving our pony in willing 
4 brie 4 dred! Nothing said, coming ahead !” and | hands, we enter the gate, and are soon 
a4 a dim figure steals cautiously from the | upon the wide porch. 
» eT steps of the old white church to seek in It is eight o'clock, and the Snuggery is 
; ut the sequestered hiding-places. With a| hushed in the quiet of the study hour, 
; 
: 
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id as we look through the windows we 


see the little groups of studious lads bend 
¢ over their books. Turning a corner 
m the piazza, we are confronted with a 
tall hexagonal structure at its further end 
the Tower, the of 
vhich is consecrated to the cozy retire 
of Mr. and Mrs. Snug. The door 


leading to the porch is open, and, as if 


[his is lower room 


nent 


awakening from a nap in which the past 
fifteen years have been a dream, I listen 
to the same dear voice | approach hear 
er, Under the glow of a student's lamp 
| look upon the beloved face, the flowing 
and beard now silvered with the 
of unusual firm 


ness, but whose every line marks the ex 


haw 
lapse vyears—a face of 
pression of a tender, loving nature and 


Near him 
a helpmeet kind and true, 


of a large and noble heart 
another sits 
cherished companion 
ful life. 


( limbed: 


in a happy, use 
Into her lap a nestling lad has 


and as she strokes the curly 


head and looks into the chubby face, I see | 


the same expression as of old, the same 
motherly tenderness and love beaming 
from the large gray eyes. Mr. Snug is 
leaning back in his easy-chair, and two 
boys are standing up before him; one of 
them is speaking, evidently in answer to 
a question. 

‘**T called him a galoot, Sir.” 

“You called George a galoot. and then 


he threw the base-ball club at you—is that 


1t ¢ 

* Yes, Sir; but I was only playing.” 

* Yes,” resumed the voice of Mr. Snug, 
‘but that club went 
foree, and landed 
havoe in 
bed; and that reminds me that 
cons onion bed with 
Now Willie,” continued Mr. Snug, after 
a moment's hesitation, with eyes closed 
and head thrown back against the chair, 
“Saturday morning 


with considerable 
the fence, 
Farish’s onion 


the dea 


over and 


made Deacon 


is overrun weeds 


to-morrow, that is 
directly after breakfast, you go out into 
the grove and call names to the big rock 
for half an hour. You understand ?” 
‘* Yes, Sir.” 
“And, George,” continued Mr. Snug 
with deliberate, easy intonation, ** to-mor 
row morning, at the same time, you pre 
sent yourself politely to Deacon Farish, 
tell him that I sent you, and ask him to 
escort you to his onion bed. After which 
you will go carefully to work and pull 
outall the weeds. You understand, Sir ?” 
‘* Yes, Sir.” 
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** And then you will both report to me 
And with 
reflected 


youngsters 


as usual.” a pleasant smile 
both 


were 


which 
the 


Before the door has closed 


was in their faces 


erring dismissed 
behind them 


Here I 


but one of its 


we are standing in the doorway 


draw the curtain, for who 


own household could understand a wel 
come at the Snuggery 
Those of my old school-mates who read 
this meagre sketch will know the happi 
but Less 


ness of such a meeting: others 


fortunate in the recollections of school 
life can only look for its counterpart in 
their 
homes, for the Snuggery 7s a home to all 
who ever dwelt within its gates 
the familiar coziness, and surrounded 
the of 
hours fly fast and pleasantly. 
plenty to tatk about 


an affectionate welcome in own 
Seated 
in 
by friends my school-days, the 
There is 
Here is a Village 
full of good people of whom I wish to 
learn, and there 


W hom | 


are many far-off chums 
tidings A bell 


in the eupola as, one by one, from 


of carry rings 
the 
buzz in the outer rooms, boys large and 
the 


tomed good-night adieu; and ere anothe 


small seek our seclusion for accus 
hour has passed forty sleepy urchins are 
The 
with 
stories of the past, its pains and penalties, 


packed away in their snug quarters 


evening runs on into midnight, as 


its remembrances, now humorous how 
sad by turns, we recall the good old times; 
the already 


upon us as we reluctantly retire from the 


and ‘wee sma’ hours” are 
goodly company to our rooms across the 
way. 

The next morning finds us in the midst 
of a merry load, with Mr. Snug as a driver 
Would that I had space to more than hint 
at the beauties that opened up before us 
that Hamlet, 


in the qualities of its landscape as well as 


on charming ride! Snug 
in every thing else, is unique 
of all 


the artistic eye 


Stripped 
its old associations, it presents to 
a combination of attrac 
tions scarcely to be equalled in the bound 
of New England Situated itself 
on the brow of an abrupt hill, where its 


aries 
picturesque homes cluster about a broad 
open green, a few minutes’ drive in any 
direction reveals a surrounding panorama 
of the hundred 
feet winding in and out, now 
beneath leafy tangles, now, under quaint 


rarest loveliness. Five 


below us, 
little bridges, and again reposing placidly 
in broad mill-ponds, the happy Shepaug 
lends to a lovely valley its usefulness and 
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beauty. Turn 


ef ing in another 

s =e 7 ° e 
? direction, we pass 
ry ‘ the Snuggery 
a ball-eround, animated with 


the shouts of victory; and 
descending into a vale of 
almost primeval wildness, continue 
our way up the ascent of ** Artist's Hill,” 


from whose summit on every side, as far 


we 


as the eye can reach, the landscape softens 
into the hazy horizon. 

Returning, we pass through a ruined 
three the 
fierce tornado swooped down in its fiend 


waste, where, months before, 


ish fury. On every side we see its awful 


evidences. Huge oaks, like brittle pipe 


stems, Shappe d from their moorings: stur 


dy hickories, mere playthings in the gale, 


twisted into shreds. Every morning saw 


me on some new drive, either with a 


wagon full of merry company, or as alone 


with Mr. Snug we held our quiet téte 
a-téte on wheels, living over the olden 
times. In the afternoon I strolled by 


myself through the old and eloquent 
could hold 
revived ; not even 
Even as | 
sit making my pencil sketch, its reminis 


scenes A volume not 


memories they ho, 


those of yonder barn alone 
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WRECKS OF TORNADO, 





THE 





cences seem to float across the vision 
Distinetly it recalls the events of one 
evening years ago. It was at about thi 


sunset hour, one Friday. I was quietly) 


sitting on a lounge in the parlor talking 
to Charlie Blackstone, who was standing 


in front of me. Presently the door opens, 


and the tall figure of Dick Shin enters 


Dick and I were antipodes in every sense 
Physically we were as a 
match and a billiard ball, he being the 
lucifer. 
he never missed an opportunity to vent 
his spite. Accordingly he stalked toward 
us, and with a violent push sent Charli 
pell-mell on to me. In falling he stepped 
heavily on my foot, and hurt me severely 
which accounted for my excited expres 
sion as I pushed him from me. 

Mr. Snug 
just at this time, and seeing us in what 
looked to him very like a fight, he took 
us firmly by the ears and stood us side by 
side, while I ventured to explain. 

‘** Not a word,” said he, in a tone there 
was no mistaking. ‘* You two boys may 
off on a trip to Moody 
which you will report to me in the Tower 
Now @ 

Whatever may have been the state of 
my mind a few moments before, I was now 
mad in earnest, and with every bit of my 
latent obstinacy aroused, I sauntered out 
on to the porch. 

‘**Cool off, old boy,” whispered a grat 
ing voice at my side, as I turned and met 
the gaze of Dick Shin, motioning with his 
thumb in the direction of Moody Barn 
‘cool off; you need it ;”’ and his ample 
mouth stretched into a capacious grin. 


word. 


He was also my béte noire, and 


Of course had to come in 


cool sarn, after 


nO. 
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| had already formed an intention, but 
if Was a resolve. 


Ow 


SE NAR ON GH eo, 


Charlie,” said I to my quiet and less 
olerie companion, when some distance 
rwn the road, ‘‘Il am not going on that 


) 
} 








i 

* 
PASSING 
‘Not going!” replied he, with surprise ; 


‘why, you'll have to go.’ 

“But I won't go, and that settles it. 
It's confounded unjust that we're sent, 
anyhow, and I don’t propose to stand it.” 

‘I think so too,” answered Charlie, 
with hesitating emphasis; ‘* but what ‘ll 


we do? We'll have to report to Mr 
Snug, you know; that’s the worst of it.” 
‘Well, Tl be spokesman, and Pll lie 
before Pll go on that trip.” 
I was boiling over with righteous 
wrath, but Charlie never was known to 
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THOUGHTS, 


boil; he only simmered a little, but read 
ily seconded my plan. We stopped at 
Kirby Corners, and there, secluded from 
view in the bushes, we spent the interval. 
Charlie had a watch, and by the light of 
| the rising moon we were enabled to fix 
the full period for the trip. One hour 
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ind a half we allowed—an abundant lim 
it During this time I had completely 
cooled otf,” and had schooled myself to 
that point where I could tell a lie with a 
smooth face and a clear conscience Ac 
cordingly, when the time came, we ap 
peared at the door of the Tower Mr 
Snug was sitting im his accustomed place, 
and we entered and stood before him 
Well, Sir 


said he, with a polite bow 


of the head, dropping his paper and look 
Ing up at us 

Mr. Snue, we have come to report,” 
said I, fearlessly ‘We have been to 


Moody Barn.” 

Instantly Mr. Snug straightened him 
self up in his chair, pushed back the gray 
locks from his high forehead, and with 
an expression that I never shall forget, 
glared at me from under the frowning 
evebrows 


** You lie. 


dering tones that fairly 


Sir!” he exclaimed, in thun 
made my hair 
stand on end, while Charlie trembled from 
‘Now go!” continued he, 
as with an emphatie nod of the head he 


head to foot 
motioned toward the door. Sheepish and 
crest-fallen, we slunk away from the room. 
It is needless to say that we went this time. 
Through the darkness by the aid of a lan 
ern we picked our way, as with theories 
numerous and Ingenious we strove to ac- 
Late 
that night we held an experience meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Snug in the Tower, and 
if [remember right there were a few tears 


count for that vociferous reception. 


that fell, and many apologies and cood re 
solves, and as the true state of the case 
dawned on Mr. Snug there was an evident 
twinge of regret on his kind face 

On the following morning (Saturday) 
there was a jolly party of youths leaving 
the Snuggery for a day’s boating at the 
lake. Dick Shin was among them ; and 
just as he was passing out the gate, a 
youngster approaches him and taps him 
‘You are hereby ar 
rested, Sir, on the orders of Mr. Snug.” 


on the shoulder 


With an anxious and innocent expres- 
sion Diek follows his juvenile constable 
into the Tower, and his companions stroll 
along after to ascertain the cause of the 
detention. We pass over the brief but 
amusing trial, in which the prisoner, with 
the innocence of a little lamb, pleaded his 
cause 

“You stumbled. did you?” said Mr. 
Snug. ‘* Well, you ought to know, Sir, 


by this time, that I don’t allow young men | 


to stumble in that way in my hous 
These two boys have suffered throug! 
Here Mi 
moment's thought 
** Dick Shin,” he continued, ** I sent thes: 


your admitted clumsiness.” 


Snug paused in a 
innocent young gentlemen on two trips 
to Moody 


for Bigson and four miles for Blackston: 


Barn—that makes four miles 


together making eight that they walked 
on your account. Now you may put 
down *stumbl 
along on the road to Judd’s Bridge, whiel; 
will give you two extra miles in whic! 
And to mak 
here Mr. Snug arose and went ‘to 


vour fishing-pole, and 


to think over your sins. 
sure” 
the closet ‘you may take this hatehet 
along with you, and bring me back a good 
big chip from the end of the long bridg: 
beam. I shail ride over that way to-mo1 
row and see whether it fits. You unde 
stand ?” 

* Yes, Sir.” replied the injured voice o 
Dick Shin. ‘* But, Mr. Snug, can’t I put 
off that penance until Monday ?” 

‘*No, Sir,” replied Mr. Snug, with a 
beaming smile and a bow of the head 
‘This is a lovely morning for contrit 
meditation. Go—instantly.” 

Two hours later saw a demonstrativ: 
individual threatening to chop down thi 
whole side of a bridge, while ten miles to 
the northward the placid surface of Wara 
maug rippled to the oars, and the loft, 
mountain-sides echoed with the shouts of 
a merry holiday. 


But all things must have anend. The 
school-days ended, and so did this memo 
A letter breaks the charm 
insatiate publisher! Once more througl 
the winding paths of the Housatonie, and 
I leave the loveliness of Hometown for 
the metropolis of brick and stone, there to 
resume the old routine. 


rable vacation. 


WATCH-WORDS. 
Turoven gathering clouds and stormy seas of Fat: 
Two golden watch-words guide and comfort me 
Toiling along my path, early and late, 
I cling to Patience and Fidelity. 
In all the weary changes of my day 
I strive to follow duty faithfully ; 
And when I falter, fainting, by the way, 
With subtle influence Patience strengthens me 


So onward through what suffering God may send, 
I walk with faith, and feet that shall not tire, 
Trusting with Patience, strong unto the end, 
To reach at last, O Lord, my soul’s desire. 































JAPANESE 


house of the better sort in 


N every 
Japan there is a tokonoma, or raised 
pecial place for keeping objects of art 


d beauty. The evolution of the ws 
etic out of the useful is nowhere better 
lustrated than in the history of the to 
noma, which was anciently the sleep 


Now it 


of honor, occupying one-half 


o-place, or recess for the bed. 
a place 
a side of the parlor or best room, its 
nish and appointments being superior 
to those of any other part of the house. 
t is a recess two feet deep, and raised four 
six inches above the matting-covered 
floor. In it hang suspended on the wall 
i kakémono, or scroll-painting on silk, a 
porcelain vase of flowers, a 
an-holder with 
eady for use, besides other works char- 
acteristic of native art. 
One of the objects often seen is a dai, 


ronze or 


its tiers of open fans 


or stand, gold-lacquered, or made of per 
The dai 


and has on the 


fumed, carved, or rare wood. 
s one or two feet high, 
top a black velvet or crimson crape cush 
silver claw, whereon 


ion, OTF a reposes 


a globe of rock-crystal. Pure, flawless, 
perfect 
like a bubble of spring water hovering 
Often the dai, or 
of elaborate art in 
lain, or lacquer, representing a beetling 


transparent, a sphere, it seems 


in the air. stand, is a 
piece bronze, porce 
rock, crested 
the Around the 
the foam, and up 
the side moves in crackling coil a jealous 
dragon, with eager, outstretched jaws, and 
claws ready to grasp and bear away the 

precious prize. Or, 
pyramid of 
hardened in 
with 


crag or lofty inaccessible 


with flawless jewel. 


waves curl and 


] 
Dase 


on a 
waves 


bronze, silver 


ROCK-CRYSTAL 


foam-flecks on the polish of the rolling 
mass, will repose inviolate the gem sphere 

The Japanese virtuoso loves to have 
among his collection at least one bronze 
of wave and stormy petrel, where, amid 
the recesses of the hooked foam, nestle a 
half dozen or more of small erystal balls, 


from the size of a marble to that of 


an 
apple. In nearly all Japanese art and 
bric-a-brae stores will be seen these rems 


on sale, and unless the foreign buyer's 


nerves are very strong, the prices asked 
will be very likely to startle him = as 
though he had been touched by an elee 
tric eel. 

The merest tyro in Japanese art, be 


he admirer or purchaser, can not have 
failed to notice the dragon clutching in 
his claw a ball or a pear-shaped jewel 
In the various forms of their art expres 
sion, crystal, both in China and Japan, 
commands a high value, both pecuniary 
and symbolic. In the airy realms of 
the 


men buy and sell, rock-crystal is among 


imagination, and in markets where 
the precious things. 
Let us glance at the subject in its tech 
nique and symbolism. 
The belief of the 
cients, of course, for 


have a different set of 


ancients 
the far 


ancients) was that 


(our an 


Orientals 


quartz crystal (kpvara\X\oc) was nothing 
but pure ice, congealed by intense cold, 
and found only in the far-off boreal re 
gions of eternal frost Hence the com 


mon name of rock-cerystal was *‘ clear 


and one word served alike for this 
The Chinese and Jap 
anese word suisho reflects a kindred idea, 
The the 
ory of its production is a part of the pa 
Of the 


ce, 


stone and for ice. 


meaning ‘‘substance of water.” 


gan conception of the universe. 
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2 DIFFERENT STYLES OF DAIS SUPPORTING ROCK-CRYSTALS. 
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INTERIOR OF A ROCK-CRYSTAL LAPIDARY IN JAPAN 


nine kinds of dragons in the Oriental 
world of the imagination, several of them 
have much to do with the growth and 
preservation of the hidden treasures of 
the earth and the deep. They guard 
these realms jealously, and diver and 
miner ever run the risk of exciting their 
anger 

Pure quartz, in its smaller forms, is the 
congealed breath of the white dragon. 
In its larger and ice-pure forms it is the 
solidified saliva of the violet dragon. 
The country folks call the crude substance 
‘star-dung’—a fancy recalling that of 
the German peasants, who name it “star 
spit.” As matter of plain scientifie fact, 
the largest and purest specimens of rock 
crystal are found among the granitic rocks 
and secondary formation of Central Ja 
pan. They are commonly sought for 
among gravel-banks, and huge masses are 
sometimes found that will allow a per 
fect sphere six inches in diameter to be 
cut therefrom. Generally, however, the 
stones are of the size of the specimens usu 
ally seen in our mineralogical cabinets. 
Many of the villages which are strung 
along the high-roads of Japan, so closely 
as to remind one of beads on a rosary, 
have each its special mei-butsu (*‘ eye- 
hitters,” or specialties) in manufacture or 
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curiosity, which — pil 
rims buy as souvenirs 
or merchants for trade 
Near the quartz mines 
or hills are the lapida 
ries in which the min 
eral is cut and the fin 
ished gems are sold. Out of this re 
fractory material the native lapidist 
will cut buttons for ladies’ chatelaine 

bags hung at the waist, ornaments, cups 
wine-glasses, paper-weights, bottles, in76s 
(pill-boxes), burnishers, néftsukés (tobacco 
pouch holders), seals, rulers, figures of rab 
bits, mice, idols, toys, ete. 

The Japanese-—strange to say of a peo 
ple in which the law of nature holds 
good in providing females in equal num 
ber to the males—wear no personal jew 
elry, in the sense in which we use the 
term. But of late years a_ profitable 
trade has sprung up in jewelry of metal 
and gems made for the foreign markets 
Necklaces, brooches, ear-rings, bracelets, 
ete., of perforated crystal balls, crosses, 
anchors, ete., for charms, and beads, are 
now made in large quantities to fill Amer 
ican and European orders. 

Nearly all the old fine art works of the 
Japanese were made by individuals or 
families working in their own houses, usu 
ally in special villages, but sometimes in 
the cities. Large manufactories and cen 
tralized capital were unknown. In the 
cut we have a sketch from life of a crys 
tal lapidary in Japan. As in all Japanese 
houses, the floor is raised from the ground 
a foot or more. The universal manner 
of sitting, even when at work, on the 
hams, is shown, with variety in disposing 
of the feet. Sometimes a man will take 
a seat on his knees and heels. Another 
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will prefer the cross-legged style. The 
ippliances of work are extremely simple, 
and skill, patience, and hereditary pride 
nake up for any seeming lack of labor 
Heredity is an important 
In many of the 


saving tools. 
factor in Japanese labor. 
ilages the crack workmen trace back 
heir pedigree both of skill and blood 
from three to twenty generations. | 
once employed a carpenter whose fore 
thers—as the records of the village tem 
ple of his sect, in which he and they had 
vorshipped, showed—had followed the 
same trade for twenty-six generations, 

On the floor we see a man standing who 
has been out on the hills digging out the 


rude quartz. His hammers and picks, 


th which he 


breaks olf, pries out, or 
digs up the rock, lie on the coarse rice 
Having 
secured a basketful and borne the pieces 


straw mat on the earthen floor. 


to the lapidary on his shoulder, he cleanses 
them of adhering gravel or bits of rock 

He then passes them over to the ** split 

ter’ —an old fellow too old to go barehead 

ed in the shop any longer like the younger 
men, who may be his sons. The old man’s 
part of the work is to break off the long 
bars of rock into bits the gross size of the 
ball or bead to be made therefrom, Lay 

ing the long piece on a large stone covered 
with a piece of matting, with the end of 
calculated length to be broken off pro 
truding over the edge of the stone, a sharp 
quick blow with the steel-edged hammer 
On larger and thicker 
pieces a gutter is first nicked out around 


usually severs it. 


the surface sufficiently deep before the 
Skill and a ‘** knack” 
are of great account in this process. On 


final blow is struck. 


one side of the old man lies a basket of 
these truncated prisms, which he hands 
over to the man who rounds them off into 
rough globes. 

This is done by careful chipping with a 
tiny steel-edged hammer. It is astonish 
ing how, with simple skill, the man will 
make an almost perfect sphere with one 
very ordinary tooi. 


He soon learns the 
mysteries of the planes of cleavage, where 
to tap lightly, where heavily, when to 
chip, and when to pound. 

The rough-coated balls are now passed 
to the grinder, who has ready a tub of 
water and four or five partly cylindrical 
pieces of cast iron, a little over a foot long, 
and looking like reversed graters. These 
are of different sizes and curves, accord- 
ing to the size of the ball to be ground. 
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His grinding material consists of powder 
ed garnet of various degrees of coarse 
ness. He uses water plentifully, and dex 
terously keeps the balls turning so as to 
make the surface spherically equal. In 
some cases the ball is fixed in the end of a 
bamboo tube, and the grinding finished 
by whirling it between the palms in a 
half spherical iron or stone socket. The 
globe is now smooth, but the perfect pol 
ish has yet to be done by patient rubbing 
with the tip of a bamboo eane, and then 
in the hands with cloths dipped in crocus, 
or rouge, a native oxide of iron This 
produces a splendid lustrous surface, and 
the vem IS water-clear, and as refractive 
to the morning light as a drop of dew 
that nestles in the heart of the lotus A 
favorite native proverb, often quoted as 
cheer to the patient and spur to the lazy, 
is this: ** Until polished, the precious gem 
has no splendor.” 

The perfect tama (jewel ball) is now 
ready for its wave throne in bronze or 
its nest in satin, to be admired of all be 
holders. 

At the Centennial Exposition at Phila 
delphia a sphere of flawless rock-crystal 
seven inches in diameter stood in lone 
splendor ona dai, and several Cases were 
full of all kinds of ornaments carved from 
this transparent mineral. An American 
in Japan a few years ago paid $2500 for a 
perfect globe of crystal four inches in di 
ameter, 

In Chinese legend, romance, and my 
thology the crystal holds no mean place. 
Ko Hung, one of the most renowned of 
the Taoist doctors, and an adept in the 
art and practice of alchemy, who lived in 
the fourth century A.D., writes that ‘* out 
from the mountains which produce jade 
a liquid flows which, in ten thousand 
If to this 
be added an appropriate herb, the gem 
again becomes liquid, and a draught of it 
confers longevity of a thousand years.” 
By drinking of this liquid both he and his 
pupil attained to immortality, the latter 
being one of the genii of the Lo Fow 
Mountains. 

Another legend is related of Tan Tai, 
once the pupil of Confucius, who after- 
ward became the master of three hundred 
disciples. 


years, congeals into crystal. 


He was on one occasion cross- 
ing the Yellow River, bearing with him a 
crystal gem valued at one thousand pieces 
of gold. The river-god envied the sage 
the possession of the jewel, and his drag- 
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ons in the river were, as usual, seized with 
a consuming desire to possess the 
The 


dragons, 


gem. 
river-god, who was the king of the 
two of the 
tempest and then assail the voy 
bark 


ordered monsters to 
raise a 
agers Thereupon the waves beat 
wildly against his boat, and the dragons 
out 


rose of the water to seize the gem 


Upon this the sage cried out: ** I am one 
who may be influenced by reason, but nev 
er robbed by force.” Rising and drawing 
the both 
Upon this the waves became still again, 
and the Yellow River flowed peacefully 
Then, to show his lofty state of mind and 


his sword, he slew dragons 


inditference to material possessions, Tan 
Tal the into the river As 
soon as it touched the water, it leaped back 
into the boat 


threw vem 


Again he tossed it in, and 


again it leaped back into the boat. Foil 
ed thus three times, the sage, intent on 
his purpose, crushed the gem into frag 
ments and flung them into the river 


Then serenely he pursued his way. 

This eager desire of the dragons for the 
crystal jewel or to 
what is their own, and robbed from their 


sacred vem possess 
is manifested in 
many forms in Oriental art and legendary 


realms by puny mortals 





DRAGONS SEIZING 


THE JEWEL, 


lore, and fhe subject might here receive 
abundant illustrations from the realms of 
Japanese fiction. the 
They are 
the attendants and sentinels of Kai Riu O, 
the Dragon-King of the World under the 
Sea Among other things, the crystal 
jewels typify the which control 
the ebbing and the flowing tides. As 
seals upon the mighty pulses of the sea, 


The dragons are 


jealous guardians of the jewels. 


forces 
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whoever holds them controls the wate. 
and powers of the deep. 
the emblems of divine and imperial pow 
er as lodged in the person of the Mikad 
Japan is often called ** the Empire wit] 


Hence they are 


the 
and 


Four Seas.” Hence in mytholosg 
the Dragon-King of th 
World under the Sea comes up and fort 
from the fountains of the deep to endo 
the infant Mikado (Ojin) with the potent 
jewels. 


legend 


The warrior-empress who goes 
forth to conquer Corea is equipped with 
the ervstal ball, which first makes th 
ocean ebb to strand the enemies’ ships 
and tempt their army to advance ove 
the sands, and then causes the flood to 
rise, overwhelming them all, 

Jealously guarded from all mortal hands 
and eyes, these jewels lie enshrined 1) 
the throne-room of the Riu Gu, the drag 
ons’ sanctuary, which lies at the bottom 
of the sea. To this place, with many 
marvellous adventure, journey the heroes 
whom the sea-queen favors. There 
dwelling unmindful of the lapse of time, 
they enjoy the sweets of immortality and 
love, until finally, when the pangs of 
homesickness seize them, they return to 
earth, to find their kindred dead, and thei 
ancestral dust under tombstones that ar 
with They are thus 
left to mourn alone, and speedily to die 
of grief and old age. The Rip Van Win 
kle myth has many forms in Japan and 
China. 


mossy centuries, 


While the dragon is the especial mes 
senger of the King, the tortoise is the at 
tendant of the Queen of the World under 
the Sea. This tortoise has a fiery fringe 
around his shell, and bears on his back a 
treasure mountain, on which repose many 
of the precious tama which the queen 
uses in controlling the sea or enriching 
her favorites. 

According to some legends, the drag 
ons’ sanctuary (Riu Gu) which held the 
flashing tide jewels was in the Riu Kiu 
(Loo Choo) Islands, the literal name of 
which is the Archipelago of the Hang 
ing Globes, wherein especially dwelt the 
dragons of the hidden treasures. As 
matter of prose fact, the deep blue and 


warm current of the Kuro Siwo, the 


Gulf Stream of the Pacifie, which runs 
like a mill-race past Japan and over to 
Alaska, comes up from the Riu Kiu (Loo 
Islands, and to the minds of the 
ancient Japanese may have seemed to 
have its origin there. 


Choo) 
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In the Japanese pantheon, Ben Ten is 
he goddess of fertility and the personifi- 
She is the same as the 
ueen of the World under the Sea. 
mtrols the tides, and can calm the storm. 


ition of the sea. 
She 


Unto her, as 
all the dragons of 
In nearly all 
epresentations of her in art, or as an idol, 


Hence sailors worship her. 


msort of Kai Riu O, 
e great deep do homage. 


the golden dragon that swims in the azure 
aves comes holding the tide-compelling 
ewel in his claw. To another gem, con 


cealed in the dragon's forehead, 
1 


magical 


many 
Hence the 
rystal, either globular or pear-shaped, is 


virtues are ascribed. 


emblematical of power in many forms, 
ind to the devotee is a sacred thing. 

The Japanese legends of the crystal 
ewel and dragon are of very ancient date. 
In later centuries, Buddhism, which is a 
system having the voracious absorptive 
powers of a polyp, gradually assimilated 
most of the native floating ideas, poetic 
myths, and superstitions, 
making them its own. 
With the Japanese, also, 
were mingled many fan- 
cies of Indian or Chinese 
The erystal ball 
became an emblem of the 
precious law of Buddha, 


origin. 


and of the perfected soul 
of man. In Buddhist art 
the gem is usually repre 
sented as emitting rays of 
light, or it is buried from 
sight in its own dazzling 
effulgence. The 
of the law, or the sacred 


books 


classics, and the doctrine 
they contain, are spoken 
of as the jewel of the law. 
On the carving, ornamen- 
tation, and sacred utensils 
of their temples this gem 
From 
the jewel on the forehead 
of Buddha forth 
splendors of reward, of 
healing, of illuminating 
powers. On the tops of 
and memorial 
tablets one may see the 


figures largely. 


shine 


pagodas 


form of the gem in brass 
or bronze. On the top 
of the tomb of the true- 
believer is carved a rep- 
resentation of a flashing 
crystal gem, with its en- 
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circling rays of fire, typifying the soul and 
its aspirations. Buddhists that 
after cremation of saints or extra holy 
men, tiny gem-like pellets, apparently of 
pure crystal, are found in 
These are their cast-off souls 


believe 


their ashes 
a proof that 
they have attained to the state of Nirvana, 
and being absorbed in Buddha, the great 
soul of the universe, no longer need their 
former personality and soul. In many 
Buddhist temples, and in the homes of 
saintly Buddhists, there are treasured up, 
casket cut from 


In a ice-clear crystal, 


these tiny soul-jewels, which are to their 
possessors more than relics of holy saints 
to Christians of the sort by whom such 
relics are venerated In a great stress of 
impecuniosity, howey eFr, Japanese folks of 
the modern sort have been known to sell 
or pawn these precious jewels in order to 
raise cash, and a crystal casket with sev 
eral cast-off souls in it was for sale in a 


Japanese store on Broadway only a few 
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months ago. It was indeed a first-class 
CUrLlo 
In European countries the insignia of 
royalty are a sword, sceptre, and crown. 


In Japan the imperial re@alia 


form the regalia, or crown jewels. 
mir 


are a 


ror, a sword anda ball of flawless crystal 
The Japanese trace their ancestry back 
into heaven Of old, when the heavens 


and the earth were 
va | 


standing by 


created, Japan was the 
When the male crea 
{ side of the 
creatrix, Izanamu, thrust his jewelled fal 


land first form 


Izanagi 


tor 1e 


chion into the turbid waters of chaos, the 
drops which trickled from it congealed 
and formed the land of Great Japan The 


¢ 


S chief of 


voddes 


(r( x1s 


hea 
wishing to occupy the newly 
with children of 
Ninigi ho Mikoto 


Grandechild) to eart 


sun Who Was the \ 


ently 
world 


created Japan 


her own ¢ 
the Sublimx 
it, 


rreat council of 


reation it 
h to sub 
At 


sin heave n, as he 


due and reign forever on. it. a 
the vod 


was about to depart she bestowed on him 
three divine emblems, which are to this 
day the regalia of the Japanese sover 
eigns—a sword, mirror, and. ball The 
sword was to be used in combating his 
enemies; the mirror—the emblem of her 


self—was ever to remind him of his loy 
iltv to her; the flawless sphere was to be 
the symbol of equity in the government 
of his subjects. The crystal ball or pear 
shaped jewel is to the Japanese eye the 
token of wood rovernment, peace, secu 
rity, prosperity, and national longevity. 


Hence it is usually found engraved on the 
}) the 


paper money issued by 
It is conventionally represented in art as 


government. 
being held in the claws of the dragon for 
safe-keeping, the Mikado’s attributes being 
often spoken of figuratively as those of 
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the dragon. ‘The rutting of the drac 
on’s scales” means that the Mikado is 4 
gry. 


i 


The ** dragon's countenance” pefe; 
to the awe with which men (used to) th 


Thi 


‘dragon robes,” the ‘* dragon body.” ets 


of the great emperor's countenance 


are all figurative for what relates to 


pan’s sovereign, who formerly dwelt 


a seclusion equal to that of the drago: 
shrine in the under-world 

Ninigi no Mikoto, the Sublime Grand 
child, arrived in the world (Japan), an 
easily subdued it. He married an eart] 
princess, and their offspring, a son, may 
ried a daughter of the Dragon-King of thy 
World under the Sea, who brought hin 
as her dowry the crystal jewels whic! 
govern the of the tides. Tl 
spring of this pair was Jimmu Tenno, tli 
first Mikado of Japan. 


flow 1e off 
Thus the heaven 
ly line of mikados was established in the 
person of one who was at once heaven-d 
scended, earth sprung, and dragon-bor 

Though a mortal, he held the powers otf 
heaven, earth, and the world of the deep 
for he possessed the jewels both of heaven 
and the fountains of the deep, and with 
the divine sword and mirror was all-pow 
erful. In all official 


naes, and grave state papers, until within 


documents, alma 
a few vears since, the Mikado reverently 
referred to his first predecessor and his di 
vine ancestry as the basis of his authority 
One can thus see ata glance the wealth of 
association which, to the Japanese mind 
gathers in his contemplation of the flaw 
less crystal ball. We can also see why 
the gem is depicted so often in art-work 
and is one of the standard materials in 
fiction. In the common Japanese lan 
guage the word tama means not only ball 


or gem, but also soul or spirit. 





THI 


SACRED CRYSTAL, 
THE 


ONE OF 


MIKADO 


THE REGALIA OF 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE QUAY. 

MURMUR runs through the crowd; 

] the various idlers grow alert; all eves 
are suddenly turned to the south. And 
there, far away, over the green headland, 
a small tuft of brown smoke appears, ris 
ing into the golden glow of the afternoon, 
and we know that by-and-by we shall see 
the great steamer with her scarlet funnels 
come sailing round the point. The Laird 
of Denny-mains assumes an air of still 
further importance; he pulls his frock 
coat tight at the waist; he adjusts his 
black satin neck-tie; his tall, white, stiff | 
collar seems more rigid and white than 
ever. He has heard of the wonderful | 
stranger; and he knows that now she is 
drawing near. 
Heard of her? He has heard of noth- | 
ing else since ever, he came to us in these 
Northern wildse~ For the mistress of this 
household—with all her domineering ways 
and her fits of majestic temper—has a love 
for her intimate girl-friends far passing the | 
love of men; especially when the young 
ladies are obedient and gentle, and ready 
to pay to her matronly dignity the com- 
pliment of a respectful awe. And this 
particular friend who is now coming to 
us: what has not the Laird heard about | 
her during these past few days ?-—of her 
high courage, her resolute unselfishness, 
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her splendid cheerfulness? ‘* A sing- 
ing-bird in the house,” that was one of 
the phrases used, ‘‘in wet weather or 
fine.” And then the enthusiastie friend 


muddled her metaphors somehow, and 
gave the puzzled Laird to understand 
that the presence of this young lady ina 
house was like having sweet-brier about 
the rooms. No wonder he put on his 
highest and _ stiffest collar before he 
marched grandly down with us to the 
quay. 

‘**And does she not deserve a long 
holiday, Sir?” says the Laird’s hostess 
to him, as together they watch for the 
steamer coming round the point. ** Just 
fancy! Two months’ attendance on that 
old woman, who was her mother’s nurse. 
Two months in a sick-room, without a 
soul to break the monotony of it. And 
the girl living in a strange town all by 
herself.” 

‘**Ay; and in such a town as Edin 
burgh,” remarks the Laird, with great 
compassion. His own property lies just 
outside Glasgow 

‘*Dear me!” says he, ‘‘ what must a 
young English leddy have thought of our 
Scotch way of speech when she heard they 
poor Edinburgh bodies and their yaumer 
ing sing-song? Not that I quarrel with 
any people for having an accent in their 
way of speaking; they have that in all 
parts of England as well as in Scotland 
in Yorkshire, and Somersetshire, and what 
not; and even in London itself there is a 
way of speech that is quite recognizable to 
Sut L have often thought that 
there was less trace of accent about Glesea 
and the west of Scotland than in any oth 
er part; in fact, ah have often been taken 
for an Englishman maself.” 


a stranger 


‘*Indeed !” says this gentle creature 
standing by him; and her upturned eyes 
are full of an innocent belief. You would 
swear she was meditating on summoning 
instantly her boys from Epsom College 
that they might acquire a pure accent—or 
get rid of all aecent—on the banks of the 
Clyde. 

Yes,” says the Laird, with a decision 
almost amounting to enthusiasm, ‘‘it is a 
grand inheritance that we in the south of 
Scotland are preserving for you English 
people; and you know little of it. You 
do not know that we are preserving the 
English language for you as it was spoken 
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centuries ago, and as you find it in your 
Why, if ve 
were to read the prose of Mandeville or 


oldest writings. Seotticisms! 
W velif, or the poetry of Robert of Brunne 
or Langland, ye would find that our Scot 
ticisms were the very pith and marrow of 
the English language. Ay; 

The express such pro 
found interest that the Laird of Denny 
mamMs 


it is SO 
Innocent eves 


almost forgets about the coming 
steamer, So anxious is he to crush us with 
a display of his erudition. 

‘It is just remarkable,” he says, ** that 
your dictionaries should put down as ob 
solete words that in common use all 
of Seotland, where, as | 
say, the old Northumbrian English is pre 
and that 
have learned people hunting up in Chau 
cer or Gower for the very speech that they 


are 
} 
over the south 


served in its purity ve should 


can hear among the bits 0° weans running 
about the Gallowgate or the Broomielaw. 
Wha’s acht ye? you say to one of them; 
and you think you are talking Scotch. 
No. no: acht is only the old Enelish for 
possession: isn’t *Wha's acht ye ? shorter 
and pithier than ‘To whom do you be 
long?” 
“Oh, certainly!” 
ple 


says the meek disci 
the recall of the boys from Surrey is 
obviously decided on 

‘And speir for inquire; and ferly for 
wonderful; and tyne for lose; and fey for 
about to die; and reek for smoke; and 
menseful for becoming: and belyve, and 
fere, and biggan, and such words. Ye 
call them Scotch? Oh no, ma‘’am,; they 
are English; ye find them in all the old 
English writers, and they are the best of 
English, too; a great deal better than the | 
Frenchitied stuff that your Southern Eng 
lish has become.” 

Not for worlds would the Laird have 
wounded the patriotic sensitiveness of this 
gentle friend of his from the South; but, | 
indeed, she had surely nothing to com 
plain of in his insisting to an English 
woman on the value of thorough English. 

“*% thought,” 
the Scotch had a 
in it.” 

The Laird pretends not to hear: he is 
so deeply interested in the steamer which 
is now coming over the smooth waters of | 
the bay. But, having announced that 
there are a great many people on board, | 
he returns to his discourse. | 

‘‘ Ah’m sure of this, too,” says he, ‘‘ that | 
in the matter of pronunciation the Low- | 


says she, demurely, ** that 
good many French words 
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land Scotch have preserved the best Ene 
lish: you can see that faither, and tuy 
month, and twa, and such words. are 1 
er the original Anglo-Saxon 

His hearers had been taught to shudd: 
at the phrase Anglo-Saxon 
actly knowing why. 


( 
1Cu 


without 
But who could wit 
stand the authority of the Laird? Mor 
Over, near; thi 
steamer's paddles are throbbing in thy 
still afternoon 


we see relief drawing 


‘If ye turn to ‘ Piers the Plowman, 
continues the indefatigable Denny-mains 


‘ye will find Langland writing 


‘And a 


fewe Cruddes and Crayme.’ 


| Why, it is the familiar phrase of ow 


Seoteh 


would 


! Do 
curds ? 


children ve think they 
And then, fewe. | 
am not sure, but I imagine we Scotch ar 
only making use of old English when we 
make certain forms of food plural. W< 
sav ‘a few broth; we speak of porridg: 
as ‘they.’ 


say 


Perhaps that is a survival 
too, eh?” 

‘Oh yes, certainly. But please mind 
the ropes, Sir,” observes his humble pupil 
careful of her master’s physical safety 
For at this moment the steamer is slowing 
in the quay, and the men have the ropes 
ready to fling ashore, 

‘Not,’ remarks the Laird, prudently 
backing away from the edge of the pier 
‘that lL would say any thing of these mat 
ters to your voung English friend 
tainly not. No doubt she prefers the 
Southern English she has been accustomed 
to ! just to think that she 
should judge of our Scotch tongue by the 
way they Edinburgh bodies speak !” 

“It is sad, is it not ?” 


, Cer 


But, bless me 


remarks his com 
panion—but all her attention is now fixed 
on the crowd of people swarming to the 
side of the steamer. 

** And, indeed,” the Laird explains, to 
close the subject, ‘*it is only a hobby of 
mine—only a hobby. Ye may have no 
ticed that I do not use those words in my 
own speech, though I value them. No, I 
will not force any Scotch on the young 
leddy. As ah say, ah have often been 
taken for an Englishman maself, both at 
home and abroad.” 


And now—and now—the great steamer 


}is in at the quay; the gangways are run 


over; there is a thronging up the paddle- 
boxes, and eager faces on shore scan equal- 
ly eager faces on board—each pair of eyes 
looking for that other pair of eyes to flash 
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And where is she 
womankind, ‘the 


glad recognition. 

flower of possessor 

ill virtue and grace and courage, the 
vonder of the world ?. The Laird shares 
our excitement He, the 
He submits to be hustled 
the 
wring of the steam, for is she not coming 
at last? And we know 


that he is looking out for some splen 


too, scans 


vd eagerly. 
he hears nothing of 


the porters ; 


hy 
sii 


re or Guess 
lid creature, some Boadicea with stately 
id and imperious mien, some Jephtha’s 


laughter with proud death in her eyes, 


some Rosamond of our modern days with 
. glory of loveliness on her face and hair. 
And we know that the master who has 


wen lecturing us for half an hour on our 
sgraceful negleet of pure English will 
tt shock the sensitive Southern ear by 
nv harsh aceent of the North, but will ad 
lress her in beautiful and courtly strains, 
1 tones such as Edinburgh never knew. 
W here 
Ul this commonplace, hurrying, loqua 


is the queen of womankind, amid 


ous crowd ? 
And then the Laird, with a 
unazement in his eyes, sees a small and 


quick 
insignificant person—he only catches a 
olimpse of a black dress and a white face 
the 
He stares for a 
apparently 


suddenly clasped round in warm 
embrace of her friend. 
second, and then he exclaims 
to himself: 

‘Dear me! Whata shilpit bit thing!” 

Pale — slight —delicate—tiny: surely 
such a master of idiomatic English can 
not have forgotten the existence of these 
But this is all he cries to himself, 
in his surprise and wonder: 

‘Dear me! What a shilpit bit thing!” 


W yrds. 


CHAPTER IL. 


MARY AVON. 


THE bright, frank laugh of her face! 
the friendly, unhesitating, 
look in those soft black eyes! 
all about 


affectionate 

He forgot 
Rosamond and Boadicea when 
he was presented to this ‘*shilpit” person. 
And when, instead of the usual ceremony 
of introduction, she bravely put her hand 
in his, and said she had often heard of him 
from their common friend, he did not no 
tice that she was rather plain. He did not 


even stop to consider in what degree her 


Southern accent might be improved by 


residence amongst the preservers of pure 
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English He 


was not greatly tired. 


was anxious to know if she 
He hoped the sea 
had been smooth as the steamer came past 
Easdale And her luggage he 
look after her luggage for her 2 


should 


But Miss Avon was an expert traveller, 
and quite competent to look after her own 
luggage. Even as he spoke, it was being 
hoisted on to the wagonette 

‘You will let me drive?” says she, ey 
ing critically the two shaggy, farm-look 
ing animals 


‘Indeed IT shall 


kind,” says her hostess, promptly 


do nothing of the 

But there was no disappointment at all 
on her face as we drove away through 
the side of the 
murmuring shore, past the overhanging 
fir and the high land 
commanding a view of the wide western 


the golden evening by 


wood, up 


aCcCTOSS 


seas. There was instead a look of such 
intense delight that we knew, however si 
lent the lips might be, that the bird-soul 
was singing within. Every thing charm 
the of 


the sea-weed, the glow on the mountains 


ed her cool sweet air, the scent 


out there in the west. And as she chat 
tered her delight to 
caped from its prison, and glad to get into 
the sunlight and free air again, the Laird 
He watched the 
He fol 
lowed and responded to her every mood, 
with a sort of fond paternal indulgence 
that almost prompted him to take her 
hand. When smiled, he laughed. 
When she talked seriously, he 
concerned. He was entirely forgetting 
that ‘shilpit bit thing,” and 
he would have admitted that the South 
ern way of speaking English—although 
no doubt, fallen away from the traditions 
of the Northumbrian dialect—had, after 
all, a certain in it that made it 
pleasant to the ear. 

Up the hill, then, with a flourish for the 
last!—the dust rolling away in clouds be 
hind us, the view over the Atlantic widen 
And here is Castle 
Osprey, as we have dubbed the place, with 
its wide-open door, and its walls half hid 
den with tree-fuchsias, and its great rose 
Had Fair herself 
come to Castle Osprey that evening, she 
could not have been waited. on with great 
er solicitude than the Laird showed in as 
sisting this *‘shilpit bit thing” to alight 
though, indeed, there was a slight stum 
ble. of which no one took any notice at 


like a bird es 


us, 


sat mute, and listened 


frank, bright, expressive face 


she 


looked 


she was a 


music 


ing as we ascend. 


garden. Rosamond 
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the time. He busied himself with her | 
luggage quite unnecessarily. He sug 


gested a cup of tea, though it wanted but 
fifteen He 
which 
And when she was be 


minutes to dinner-time. as 
sured her that the glass was rising 
was not the case 
ing hurried otf to her own room to pre 
by one who rules her 
he had the 
effrontery to tell her to take her own 
time: 


pare for dinner 
household with a rod of iron 


The man actu 
ally proposed to keep dinner waiting—in 


dinner could wait. 


Castle Osprey! 


That this was love at first sight, who 
could doubt? And perhaps the nimble 
brain of one who was at this moment 


and 
whom nature has constituted an indefati 
gable match maker may 
sidering whether this rich old bachelor 
might not marry, after all. And if he 
were to marry, why should not he marry 
the young lady he 
have taken so sudden and warm an inter- 
And as for her: Mary Avon 
now two or three and twenty; she was 
not likely to prove attractive to young 


hurriedly dressing in her own room 
have been con 
in 


whom seemed to 


est / was 


men ¢ her small fortune was scarcely 
worth considering: she was almost aione 
in the world. Older men had married 


younger women. The Laird had neither 
kith nor kin to inherit Denny-mains and 
his very substantial fortune. And would 
they not see plenty of each other on board 
the yacht ? 

Sut in her heart of hearts the schemer 
knew better. She knew that the romance 
chapter in the Laird’s life—and a bitter 
chapter it was—had finished and 
closed and put away many and many a 


been 
year ago. She knew how the great dis 
appointment of his life had failed to sour 
him; how he was ready to share among 
companions the and 
that should have 
been laid at the feet of a jilt; how his 
keen and active interest, that might have 
been confined to his children and his chil 
dren’s children, to 
hundred things—the planting at Denny- 
mains, the great heresy case, the patron 


friends and large 


renerous heart never 


was now devoted a 


age of young artists, even the preserva 
tion of pure English, and what not. And 
that fortunate young gentleman—ostensi- | 
bly whom he had sent to 
Harrow and to Cambridge, who was now 
living a very easy life in the Middle Tem- 
ple, and who would no doubt come in for 
Denny-mains? Well, we knew a little | 


his nephew 
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about that young man, too. We kney 
why the Laird, when he found that bot} 
the boy's father and mother were dead 
adopted him, and educated him, and ov 
him to eall uncle. He had take) 
under his care the son of the woman who 
had jilted him five-and-thirty years ago 
the lad had his mother’s eyes. 


him 


And now we are assembled in the draw 
ing-room—all except the new guest; and 
the glow of the sunset is shining in 
the open windows. The Laird is eager], 
proving to us that the change from the 
cold east winds of Edinburgh to the warn 
westerly winds of the Highlands must 
make an immediate change in the young 
lady’s face, and declaring that she ought 
to go on board the yacht at once, and as 
serting that the ladies’ cabin on board the 
White little 
cabin he ever saw, when 

When, behold ! at the open door, meet 
ing the glow of the sunshine, appears a 
figure, dressed all in black velvet, plain 
and unadorned but fora broad belt of gold 
fringe that round the and 
crosses the bosom. Andabove that again 
lot of white muslin stuff, on which 
the small, shapely, smooth-dressed head 
seems gently to rest. 


Dove is the most beautiful 


comes neck 


Isa 


The plain black 
velvet dress gives a certain importance 
and substantiality to the otherwise slight 
figure; the broad fringe of gold glints and 
gleams as she moves toward us; but who 


ican even think of these things when he 


meets the brave glance of Mary Avon's 


eyes? She was humming, as she came 


down the stair: 


“( think na lang, lassie, though I gane awa; 
For iil come and see ye, in spite 0 them a 


We might have known it was the bird 
soul come among us. 

Now the manner in which the Laird of 
Denny-mains set about capturing the af 
fections of this Innocent young thing, as 
he sat opposite her at dinner, would have 
merited severe reproof in one of less ma 
ture age, and might, indeed, have been fol 
lowed by serious consequences but for the 
very decided manner in which Miss Avon 
showed that she could take care of her- 
self. Whoever heard Mary Avon laugh 
would have been assured. And she did 
laugh a good deal; for the Laird, deter 
mined to amuse her, was relating a series 
of anecdotes, which he called *‘ good ones,” 
and which seemed to have afforded great 
enjoyment to the people of the south of 




















Da Bee, 
c= 


Seotland during the 
There was in especial a Highland steward 
of a steamer about whom a 
of these stories was told; and if the point 
was at times rather difficult to catch, who 
could fail to be tickled by the Laird’s own 
and obvious enjoyment? 
other good one, Miss Avon,” he would say ; 
and then the bare memory of the great 


vast number 


‘* There was an- 
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last century or so. | 


facetiousness of the anecdote would break 
out in such half-suppressed guffaws as alto 
gether to stop the current of the narrative. 
Miss Avon laughed—we could not quite 
tell whether it was at the Highland stew 
ard or the Laird 
her cheeks. 
of. 


until the tears ran down 
Dinner was scarcely thought 
It was a disgraceful exhibition. 


‘There was another good one about 
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Homesh,” said the Laird, vainly endeavor 
Ing to suppress his laughter. 
up on deck one enormously hot day, and 
looked ashore, and saw some cattle stand 
ing knee-deep in 
he—ha! 


says he, 


a pool of water. Says 


ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!—says he 


‘A wish a wass a stot” 
he!—ho! ho! 


he! he! 
ho!” 

Of course we all laughed heartily, and 
Mary Avon more than any of us; but if 
had her and 
sworn that she knew what the point of the 
story was, we should 


dow 8 


siie fone on knees 
believed 
He 


The myth 
adventures 


not have 
But the Laird was delighted. 
went on with his good ones. 
ical Homesh 


became 


her 


idiotic 
The very servants 
could scarcely carry the dishes straight. 
But in the midst of it all the Laird sud 
denly let his knife and fork drop on his 
plate, and stared. Then he 


and his 


portentous. 


quickly ex 
claimed: 

** Bless me! lassie!” 

We saw in a second what had occasion 
ed his alarm. The girl’s face had become 
ghastly white; and she was almost fall 
ing away from her chair, when her host- 
ess, Who happened to spring to her feet 
first, caught her, and held her, and ealled 
for water. What could it mean? Mary 
Avon was not of the sighing and fainting 
fraternity 

And presently she came to herself, and 
faintly making apologies, would go from 
the room. It was her ankle, she mur 
mured, with the face still white from pain. 
But when she tried to rise, she fell back 


And so 


again: the agony was too great. 
we had to carry her 

About ten minutes thereafter the mis- 
tress of the house came back to the Laird, 
who had been sitting by himself, in great 
concern. 

‘That girl! that girl!” she exclaims, 
and one might almost imagine there are 
tears in her eyes. **Can you fancy such 
athing! She twists her ankle in getting 
down from the wagonette, brings back the 
old sprain—perhaps lames herself for life 

and, in spite of the pain, sits here laugh 
ing and joking, so that she may not spoil 
our first evening together! Did you ever 


hear of suchathing? Sitting here laugh 


ing, with her ankle swelled so that I had | 


to cut the boot off!" 
‘Gracious me!” 
as bad as that ?” 
** And if she should become permanent- 
ly lame, why—why 


‘‘He came 


says the Laird; ‘*‘is it | 
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But was she going to make an app 
direct to the owner of Denny-mains 
the younger men were not likely to 1 
ry a lame little white-faced girl, that 
none of his business. The Laird’s y 
rying days had departed five-and-th, 
years before. 

However, we had to finish our din 
somehow, in consideration to our ou 
And then the surgeon came, and bou 
up the foot and ankle hard and fast: 
Miss Avon, with a thousand meek 
ogies for being so stupid, declared aga 
and again that her foot would be all rig 
and that must 
And when her friend as 
sured her that this preliminary cant 
of the yacht might just as well be put of! 
for a few days 


in the morning, we 


ready to start. 


until, for example, tl 

young doctor from Edinburgh came wh 
had been invited to go a proper cruiss 
with us—her distress was so great that 

had to promise to start next day punct 
ally at ten. 
again to amuse the Laird. 


And so she sent us do 

But, hark! what is this we hear, just a 
Denny-mains is having his whiskey and 
hot water brought in? It is a gay voi 
humming on the stairs: 


“ By the margin of fair Ziirich’s waters 


“That girl!” eries her hostess, angrily 
as she jumps to her feet. 

3ut the door opens, and here is Mai 
Avon, with calm self-possession, making 
her way to a chair. 

‘I knew you wouldn't believe ne 
says she, coolly, ‘if I did not come dow) 

[ tell you my foot is as well as may b 
and Dot-and-carry-one will get down to 
the yacht in the morning as easily as any 
of you. And that last story about Ho 
mesh,” she says to the Laird, with a smile 
in the soft black eyes that must have mad 
his heart jump—‘‘ really, Sir, you must 
tell me the ending of that story; it was so 
stupid of me!” 

‘**Shilpit” she may have been; but the 
Laird, for one, was beginning to believ: 
that this girl had the courage and nerve of 
a dozen men. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNDER WAY. 
THE first eager glance out on this brill 
iant and beautiful morning; and behold! 


| it is all a wonder of blue seas and blue 
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ies that we find before us, with Lismore 
lying golden-green in the sunlight, and | 
the great mountains of Mull and Morven 
shining with the pale ethereal colors of 
the dawn. And what are the rhymes that | 
are ringing through one’s bri 1in—the echo | 
f something heard far away among the | 
slands—the islands that await our com- 
¢ in the west ? 
“( land of red heather! 
O land - wild weather, 
he ery the waves, and the 
breeze! 
0 love, now, together 
hi rough the wind and wild weather 
spread our white wings to encounter the seas !” 


ls 


laugh of 


of 


Up and out, laggards, now ; and hoist 
this big red and blue and white thing up 
to the head of the tall pole, that the lads 
far below may know to send the gig ashore 
for And there, on the ruffled blue 

behold! the noble White 
Dove, with her great mainsail and mizzen 
and jib, all set and glowing in the sun ; 
and the searlet ¢ aps of the men are like 
points of fire in this fair blue pic ture; and 
he red ensign is fluttering in the light 
northwesterly breeze. Breakfast is hur- 
ried over; and a small person who has a 
passion for flowers is dashing hither and 
thither in the garden until she has amass- 
ed an armful of our old familiar friends— 
abundant roses, fuchsias, heart’s-ease, va- 
rious colored columbine, and masses of 


southernwood to scent our floating saloon ; 
the 


us! 


waters of the bay, 


t 
t 


wagonette is at the door, to take our | 
invalid down to the landing-slip; and the | 
Laird has discarded his dignified costume, 
and appears in a shooting-coat and a vast | 
wide-awake. As for Mary Avon, | 
she is laughing, chatting, singing, here, 
there, and every where—giving us to un- 
derstand that a sprained ankle is rather 
a pleasure than otherwise, and a great | 
assistance in walking; until the Laird | 
pounces upon her—as one might pounce | 
on a butterfly—and imprisons her in the 
wagonette, with many a serious warning 
about herimprudence. There let her sing 
to herself as she likes, amid the wild con- | 
fusion of things forgotten till the last mo- | 
ment, and thrust upon us just as we start. | 
And here is the stalwart and brown- 
bearded Captain John—John of Skye we | 
call him—himself come ashore in the gig, | 
in all his splendor of blue and brass but- | 
tons; and he takes off his peaked cap to 
the mistress of our household—whom some 
of her friends call Queen Titania, be 
Vou. LIX.—No, 351.—27 


orpaw 
Pray 


‘ause | 


| lady that he will do his best, 
| excuse his not 


| oars is heard in the still bay 


|into the blue sky 


of her midge-like size—and he says to her, 
with a smile, 
‘And will Mrs. 
with us this time ?” 
That is Captain John’s chief concern; 
for he has a great regard for this domi- 
neering small woman : 


rself be going 


and shows his re- 


| spect for her, and his own high notions of 
| courtesy, 


by invariably addressing her in 


the third person. 
‘Oh yes, John!” 


says she—and she ean 


| look pleasant enough when she Nikon 


‘and this is a young friend of mine, Miss 
Avon, whom you have to take great care 
of on board.” 

And Captain John takes off his cap 
again, and is understood to tell the young 
if she will 
knowing much English. 
Then, with great care, and with some dif 
ficulty, Miss Avon is assisted down from 
the wagonette, and conducted along th: 


| rough little landing-slip, and helpe op into 


the stern of the shapely and shining 
Away with her, boys! 


r oie. 
The splash of t 
: the shore re- 
the white sails seem to rise higher 
as we near the yacht: 
here is the black hull with its line of gold 
—the gangway open—the ropes ready 
the white decks clear and shining. We 
are on board at last. 
“And where will Mr. 


for going ?” asks John of Skye, 


cedes 


himself 


as the men 


| are hauling the gig up to the davits. 


Mr. —— briefly but seriously explains 
to the captain that, from some slight ex- 
perience of the winds on this coast, he has 
found it of about as much use to order the 
tides to be changed as to settle upon any 
definite route. But he suggests the cir- 
cumnavigation of Mullas a sort of prelim- 
inary canter for a few days, until a certain 
notable guest shall arrive; and he would 
prefer going by the south, if the honorable 


winds will permit. Further, John of 


| Skye is not to be afraid of a bit of sea on 


account of either of those ladies; both are 
excellent sailors. With these somewhat 
vague instructions, Captain John is left 
to get the yacht under way; and we go 
below to look after the stowage of our 
things in the various state-rooms. 

And what is this violent altercation go- 
ing on in the saloon ? 

“*T will not have a word said against 
my captain,” says Mary Avon. ‘‘lam in 
| love with him already. His English is 
| perfectly correct.” 
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This impertinent minx talking about | 
correct English in the presence of the Laird 
of Denny-mains! 

*** Mrs, 
rect; itis only politeness; it is hke saying 
‘Your Grace’ to a duke.” 
But who was denying it? 


herself’ is perfectly cor- | 


Surely not 
the imperious little woman who was ar- 
ranging her flowers on the saloon table; 
nor yet Denny-mains, who was examining 
a box of variegated and recondite fishing 
tackle ? 

‘‘Tt is all very well for fine ladies to 
laugh at the blunders of servant-maids,” 
continues this audacious girl. ‘* * Miss 
Brown presents her compliments to Miss 
Smith; and would you be so kind,’ and so 
on. But don’t they often make the same | 





blunder themselves ? 

Well, this was a discovery! 

‘*Doesn’t Mrs. So-and-So or Lady So- 
and-So request the honor of the company 
of Mr. So-and-So or Miss So-and-So; and 
then you find at the corner of the card 
‘R.S.V.P.? Answer, if you please!” 

The darkness of a stricken conscience 
fellon us. This girl was right. 

But her triumph makes her consider- 
ate. She will not harry us with scorn. 

‘“Tt is becoming far less common now, 


however,” she remarks. ‘‘‘An answer 
is requested,’ is much more sensible.” 

‘Tt is English,” says the Laird, with 
decision. ‘‘Surely it must be more sen- 
sible for an English person to write Eng- 
lish. Ah never use a French word ma- 
self.” 

But what is the English that we hear | 
now called out on deck by the voice of 
John of Skye? 

‘*Kachan, slack the lee topping-lift! | 
Ay,and the tackle too. That ‘ll do, boys. | 

| 


Down with your main-tack now!” 


‘‘Why,” exclaims our sovereign mis- | 
ress, who knows something of nautical | 
matters, ‘‘ we must have started!” 

Then there is a tumbling up the com- 
panionway; and lo! the land is slowly 
leaving us, and there is a lapping of the 
blue water along the side of the boat, and 
the white sails of the White Dove are fill- 
ed with this gentle breeze. 
are arranged, books and field-glasses and 
what not scattered about; Mary Avon is 
helped on deck, and ensconced in a snug 
The days of our sum- 
mer idleness have begun. 


Deck-stools 


little camp-chair. 


And as yet these are but familiar scenes | 


that steal slowly by: the long green isl- 


|}of Glen More; and then, stretching f 


and of Lismore—Lios-mor, the Great Gar 
den; the dark ruins of Duart, sombre as 
if the shadow of nameless tragedies rested 
on the crumbling walls; Loch Don, with 
its sea-bird-haunted shallows, and Loch 
Speliv, leading up to the awful solitudes 
bol 
into the wreathing clouds, the long ram 
part of precipices, rugged and barren and 
lonely, that form the eastern wall of 
Mull. 

There is no monotony; the scene 
changes every moment, as the light breez 
bears us away to the south. For there js 
the Sheep Island; and Garveloch—which 
is the rough island; and Eilean-na-naom 
ha—which is the Island of the Saints 
But what are these to the small transpar 


| ent cloud resting on the horizon ?—small 
ler than any man’s hand. 


And the day 
is still, and the seas are smooth: ean not 
we hear the mermaiden singing on the 
far shores of Colonsay ? 

‘* Colonsay !” exclaims the Laird, seizing 
a field-glass. ‘‘Dearme! Is that Colon 
And they telled me that Tom Gal 
braith was going there this very year.” 

The piece of news fails to startle us al- 


Say ¢ 


| together, though we have heard the Laird 


speak of Mr. Galbraith before. 

** Ay,” says he, ‘tthe world will know 
something o’ Colonsay when Tom Gal 
braith gets there.” 

‘* Whom did you say ?” Miss Avon asks. 

‘“ Why, Galbraith,” says he. ‘Tom 
Galbraith.” 

The Laird stares in amazement. Is it 
possible she has not heard of Tom Gal- 
braith ? And she herself an artist, and 
coming direct from Edinburgh, where she 
has been living for two whole months! 

‘*Gracious me!” says the Laird. ‘‘ Ye 
do not say ye have never heard of Gal- 
braith? He’s an Academeecian—a Scot- 
tish Academeecian !” 

‘‘Oh yes; no doubt,” she says, rather 
bewildered. 

‘‘There is no one living has had such 
an influence on our Scotch school of 
painters as Galbraith—a man of great 
abeelity—a man of great and uncommon 
abeelity; he is one of the most famous 
painters of our day.” ~ 

‘*T scarcely met any one in Edinburgh,” 
she pleads. 

‘*But in London~in London!” ex- 
claims the astonished Laird. ‘‘Do ye 

mean to say you never heard o’ Tom Gal- 
| braith ?” 
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‘‘]—] think not,” she confesses. ** I— 
[ don’t remember his name in the Acad- 
emy catalogue —" 

“The Royal Academy !” cries the Laird, 
with scorn. ‘‘No, no. Ye need not ex- 
pect that. The English Academy is afraid 
of the Scotehmen: their pictures are too 
strong: you do not put good honest whis- 
kev beside small beer. I say the English 
Academy is afraid of the Scotch school 

But flesh and blood can stand this no 
longer: we shall not have Mary Avon 
trampled upon. 

‘Look here, Denny-mains: we always 
thought there was a Scotchman or two in 
the Royal Academy itself—and quite ca- 
pable of holding their own there too, 
Why, the President of the Academy is a 
Scotchman! And as for the Academy 
exhibition, the very walls are smothered 
with Seotch hills, Seotch spates, Scotch 
peasants, to say nothing of the thousand 
herring-smacks of Tarbert.” 

‘‘T tell ye they are afraid of Tom Gal- 
braith; they will not exhibit one of his 
pictures,” says the Laird, stubbornly. 
And here the discussion is closed: for 
Master Fred tinkles his bell below, and 
we have to go down for luncheon. 

It was most unfair of the wind to take 


advantage of our absence, and to sneak | 


off, leaving us in a dead calm. It was 
all very well, when we came on deck 


again, to watch the terns darting about | 
in their swallow-like fashion, and swoop- | 


ing down to seize a fish; and the strings 
of sea-pyots whirring by, with their sear- 
let beaks and legs; and the sudden shim- 
mer and hissing of a part of the blue 
plain, where a shoal of mackerel had 
come to the surface; but where were we, 
now in the open Atlantic, to pass the 
night? We relinquished the doubling of 
the Ross of Mull; we should have been 


content—more than content, for certain | 


reasons*—to have put into Carsaig; we 
were beginning even to have ignominious 
thoughts of Loch Buy. And yet we let 
the golden evening draw on with com- 
parative resignation; and we watched the 
color gathering in the west, and the At- 
lantic taking darker hues, and a ruddy 
tinge beginning to tell on the seamed 
ridges of Garveloch and the Isle of Saints. 
When the wind sprung up again—it had 


* A health to you, madam!—and to the Laird 
too; and may you live long and prosper! But, 


alas! alas! those rocks! We were always afraid. 





| backed to due west, and we had to beat 
against it with a series of long tacks, that 
| took us down within sight of Islay and 
| back to Mull apparently all for nothing 
we were deeply engaged in prophesying 
all manner of things to be achieved by 
one Angus Sutherland, an old friend of 
ours, though yet a young man enough. 

** Just fancy, Sir!” says our hostess to 
the Laird—the Laird, by-the-way, does not 
seem so enthusiastic as the rest of us when 
he hears that this hero of modern days is 
about to join our party. ‘* What he has 
done beats all that I ever heard about 
Seotch University students; and you know 
what some of them have done in the face 
of ditticulties. 
some small place in Banffshire; perhaps 
he has £200 a year at the outside. This 
son of his has not cost him a farthing for 
either his maintenance or his education 
since he was fourteen; he took bursaries, 


His father is a minister in 


scholarships, I don’t know what, when he 
was a mere lad; supported himself and 
travelled all over Europe; but I think it 
was at Leipsie and at Vienna he studied 
longest; and the papers he has written, 
the lectures, and the correspondence with 
all the great scientific people! When 
they made him a Fellow, all he said was, 
‘I wish my mother was alive.’ ”’ 

This was rather an incoherent and jum- 
bled account of a young man’s career. 

‘*A Fellow of what!” says the Laird. 

‘*A Fellow of the Royal Society! They 
made him a Fellow of the Royal Society 
last year! And he is only seven-and- 
| twenty! Ido believe he was not over one- 
)and-twenty when he took his degree at 
Edinburgh. And then—and then—there 
is really nothing that he doesn’t know: 
is there, Mary ?” 


This sudden appeal causes Mary Avon 
| to flush slightly; but she says, demurely, 
looking down, 

‘Of course I don’t know any thing 
that he doesn’t know.” 

‘‘Hm!” says the Laird, who does not 
seem overpleased. ‘* lL have observed that 
young men who are too brilliant at the 
first, seldom come to much afterward. 
Has he gained any thing substantial ? 
Has he a good practice? Does he keep 
his carriage yet ?” 

‘‘No, no!” says our hostess, with a fine 
| contempt for such things. 
| higher ambition than that. His practice 

is almost nothing. He prefers to sacri- 
fice that in the mean time. But his repu- 


‘‘He has a 
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tation 
it is European!” 
‘*Hm!” saysthe Laird. ‘‘I have some- 


times seen that persons who gave them- 
selves up to erudeetion lost the character 
of human beings altogether. They be- 
The world is 
just made up of books for them—and lec- 
tures; they would not give a halfpenny to 


come scientific machines. 


among the scientific—why—why, | of mountains, and throwing a silver glare 


on the smooth sea around us. We could 
have read on deck at eleven at nicht, had 
that been necessary; but Mary Avon was 
humming snatches of songs to us, and the 


| Laird was discoursing of the wonderful 


a beggar for fear of poleetical eeonomy—” | 


‘Oh, how can you say such a thing of | across to the side of the yacht; and ther 


Angus Sutherland!” says she, though he 
has said no such thing of Angus Suth- 
erland. ‘‘ Why, here is this girl who 
goes to Edinburgh—all by herself—to 
nurse an old woman in her last illness; 
and as Angus Sutherland is in Edinburgh 
on some business—connected with the 
University, I believe—I ask him to call 
on her and see if he can give her any ad- 


vice. What does he do? He stops in 


influence exerted on Seoteh landscape art 
by Tom Galbraith. Then in the south 
the yellow moon rose; and a golden lane 
of light lay on the sea, from the horizon 


was a strange glory on the decks and on 
the tall, smooth masts. The peace of 
that night!—the soft air, the silence, t} 


ne 


| dreamy lapping of the water! 


Edinburgh two months—editing that sci- | 
entific magazine there instead of in Lon- 


don—and all because he has taken an in- 


terest in the old woman, and thinks that | 
Mary should not have the whole respon- 


sibility on her shoulders. Is that like a 
scientific machine ?” 

‘*No,” says the Laird, with a certain 
calm grandeur; ‘‘ you do not often find 
young men doing that for the sake of an 


old woman.” But of course we don't | 


know what he means. 


‘**And lam so glad he is coming to us!” | 


says she, with real delight in her face. 
‘*We shall take him away from his mi- 
croseopes, and his societies, and all that. 


‘** And whatever lies before Angus Suth- 
erland,” says one of us—‘‘ whether a bar 
onetcy, or a big fortune, or a marriage 
with an Italian princess, he won't find 
any thing better than a cruise in the 
White Dove.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MESSAGE. 

WHAT fierce commotion is this that 
awakes us in the morning—what pande 
monium broken loose of wild storm 
sounds—with the stately White Dove, o1 
dinarily the most sedate and gentle of her 
sex, apparently gone mad, and flinging 


| herself about as if bent on somersaults / 


Oh, and he is such a delightful compan- | 


ion—so simple, and natural, and straight- 
forward! Don’t you think so, Mary ?” 
Mary Avon is understood to assent: 
she does not say much—she is so deeply 
interested in a couple of porpoises that 


| driven spray. 


appear from time to time on the smooth | 


plain of the sea. 

‘IT am sure a long holiday would do 
him a world of good,” says this eager 
hostess; ‘* but that is too much to expect. 
He is always too busy. I think he has 
got to go over to Italy soon, about some 
exhibition of surgical 
something of that sort.” 

We had plenty of further talk about 
Angus Sutherland, and of the wonderful 
future that lay before him, that evening 
before we finally put into Loch Buy. 
And there we dined; and after dinner we 
found the wan, clear twilight filling the 


northern heavens, over the black range 


instruments, or 


| 
| 
| 


When one clambers up the companion- 
way, clinging hard, and puts one’s head 
out into the gale, behold! there is not a 
trace of land visible any where—nothing 
but whirling clouds of mist and rain; and 
mountain masses of waves that toss the 
White Dove about as if she were a play 

thing; and decks all running wet with the 
John of Skye, clad from 
head to heel in black oil-skins—and at one 
moment up in the clouds, the next mo 
ment descending into the great trough of 
the sea—hangs on to the rope that is twist- 
ed round the tiller, and laughs a good- 
morning, and shakes the salt-water from 
his shaggy eyebrows and beard. 

‘* Hallo! John—where on earth have 
we got to?” 

“Ay, ay, Sir.” : 

‘*T say, WHERE ARE WE?” is shouted, 
for the roar of the rushing Atlantic is 
deafening. 

‘*Deed I not think we are far from 
Loch Buy,” says John of Skye, grimly. 
‘The wind is dead ahead of us—ay, shist 
dead ahead !” 
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‘“What made you come out against a 
head-wind, then ?” 

‘‘When we cam’ out,” says John, pick- 
ing his English, ‘‘the wind will be from 
ay, a fine light breeze from the 
And will Mr. —— himself be for 
coing on now ?—it is a ferry bad sea for 


the norse 
norse. 
thie leddies—a ferry coorse sea.”’ 

But it appears that this conversation— 
bawled aloud—has been overheard. There 
are voices from below. 
he ladic s’ eabin is partly open. 

Don't mind us,” calls Mary Avon. 
‘Go on, by all means!” 

The other voice calls: 

Vhy ean't you keep this fool of a 
boat straight? Ask him when we shall 
be into the Sound of Jona.” 

One might as well ask him when we 
shall be into the Sound of Jericho or Je- 


rusalem. Vith half a gale of wind right 


in our teeth, and with the heavy Atlantic | 


swell running, we might labor here all 
day—and all the night too—without get- 
ting round the Ross of Mull. There is 


nothing for it but to turn and run, that 
we may have our breakfast in peace. Let 
her away, then, you brave John of Skye! 

slack out the main-sheet, and give her 
plenty of it, too: then at the same moment 
Sandy from Islay perceives that a haul at 
the 


cood Master Fred —our much -esteemed 


and shifty Friedrich d’or—if you will but | 


lay the cloth on the table, we will help you 
to steady the dancing phantasmagoria of 
plates and forks! 

‘*Dear me!” says the Laird, when we 
are assembled together, ‘‘it has been an 
awful night!” 

‘*Oh, I hope you have not been ill!” 
says his hostess, with a quick concern in 
the soft clear eyes. 

He does not look as if he had suffered 
much, 
egg, and withal keeping an eye on the 
things near him, for the White Dove, still 
plunging a good deal, threatens at times 
to make of every thing on the table a mov- 
able feast. 

“Oh no, ma’am, not ill,” he says. 
‘But at my time of life, ye see, one is not 
as light in weight as one used to be; and 
the way I was flung about in that cabin 
last night was just extraordinary. When 
I was trying to put on my boots this morn- 
ing, I am sure I resembled nothing so 
much as a pea in a bladder—indeed, it was 


The sky-light of | 


weather topping-lift will clear the | 
boom from the davits; and now—and now, | 


|a brisk sailing breeze we have 


He is contentedly chipping an | far above this twopenny-halfpenny tem- 


so—I was knocked about like a pea in a 
bladder.” 

Of course we expressed great sympathy, 
and assured him that the White Dove 
famed all along this coast for her sober 


and steady-going behavior—would never 


| act SO any more. 


‘* However,” said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘ the 


| > ° . » . 
| wakefulness of the night is often of use to 


people. Yes, I have come to a dec ision,”’ 


We were somewhat alarmed: was he 
going to leave us merely because of this 
bit of tossing ? 

‘I dare say ye know, ma’am,” says he, 
slowly, ‘‘ that I am one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Burgh of Strathgovan. It 
is a poseetion of grave responsibility. 
very question now 


This 

about our getting a 
has been weighing on 
my mind for many a day. Well, I have 
decided I will no longer oppose it. They 
may have the steam fire-engine, as far as 
[ am concerned.” 

We felt greatly relieved. 

‘** Yes,” continued the Laird, solemnly, 


steam fire-engine— 


‘*T think I am doing my duty in this mat- 


ter as a public man should—laying aside 
his personal prejudice. But the cost of 
it! Do ye know that we shall want big- 
ger nozzles to all the fire-plugs ?” 

Matters were looking grave again. 

‘* However,” said the Laird, cheerfully 
—for he would not depress us too much— 
‘it may all turn out for the best; and I 
will telegraph my decision to Strathgovan 
as soon as ever the storm allows us to 


| reach a port.” 


The storm, indeed! When we scramble 
up on deck again, we find that it is only 
; and the 
White Dove is bowling merrily along, 
flinging high the white spray from her 
bows. And then we begin to sce that, de- 
spite those driving mists around us, there 
is really a fine clear summer day shining 


pest. The whirling mists break here and 


| there, and we catch glimpses of a placid 
| blue sky, flecked with lines of motionless 


cirrous cloud. The breaks increase; floods 


| of sunshine fall on the gleaming decks; 
| clearer and clearer become the vast preci- 


pices of southern Mull; and then, when 
we get well to the lee of Eilean-straid-ean, 
behold! the blue seas around us once more, 
and the blue skies overhead, and the red 
ensign fluttering in the summer breeze. 
No wonder that Mary Avon sings her de- 
light—as a linnet sings after the rain; and 
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though the song is not meant for us at all, | 
but is really hummed to herself as she | 
clings on to the shrouds and watches the 


flashing and dipping of the white-winged 
gulls, we know that it is all about a jolly 
young waterman. 


The audacious crea- 


ture: John of Skye has a wife and four 
children. 

Too quickly, indeed, does the fair sum- 
mer day go by—as we pass the old famil- 
iar Duart, and begin to beat up the Sound 
of Mull against a fine light sailing breeze. 
By the time we have reached Ardtornish, 
the Laird has acquired some vague notion 


as to how the gatf top-sail is set. Oppo- 
site the dark green woods of Funeray, he 
tells us of the extraordinary faculty pos- 
sessed by Tom Galbraith of representing 
the texture of foliage. At Salen we 
have Master Fred’s bell summoning us 
down to lunch: and thereafter, on deck, | 
coffee, draughts, crochet, and a_ pro- | 
foundly interesting description of some | 
of the knotty points in the great Semple | 

| 

| 

| 


heresy case. And here again, as we bear 
away over almost to the mouth of Loch 
Sunart, is the open Atlantic—of a breezy | 
gray under the lemon-color and silver of 
the calm evening sky. What is the use | 
of going on against this contrary wind, | 
and missing, in the darkness of the night, | 
all the wonders of the western islands 
that the Laird is anxious tosee? We re- | 
solve to run into Tobermory; and by- | 
and-by we find ourselves under the shad- | 
ow of the wooded rocks, with the little 
white town shining along the semicircle 
of the bay. And very cleverly indeed 
does John of Skye cut in among the vari- 
ous craft—showing off a little bit, perhaps 
—until the White Dove is brought up to | 
the wind, and the great anchor cable goes 
out with a roar. 

Now it was by the merest accident that 
we got at Tobermory a telegram that had 
been forwarded that very day to meet us 
on our return voyage. 


There was no 
need for any one to go ashore, for we 
w_re scarcely in port before a most praise- 
vorthy gentleman was so kind as to send 
us on board a consignment of fresh flow- 
ers, vegetables, milk, eggs, and so forth— 
the very things that become of inestima- 
ble value to yachting people. However, 
we had two women on board; and of 
course—despite a certain bandaged ankle 

they must needs go shopping. And 
Mary Avon, when we got ashore, would 
buy some tobacco for her favorite Cap- 





| our doors. 


tain John; and went into the post-office 
for that purpose, and was having the 
black stuff measured out by the yard. 
when some mention was made of the 
White Dove. Then a question was ask- 
ed: there was a telegram ; it was handed 
to Miss Avon, who opened it and read it. 

‘**Oh!” said she, looking rather concern 
ed; and then she regarded her friend with 
some little hesitation. 

‘It is my uncle,” she says; ‘‘ he want: 
to see me on very urgent business. He 
is—coming—to see me—the day after to 
morrow.” 

Blank consternation followed this an 
nouncement. This person, even though 
he was Mary Avon's sole surviving rela- 
tive, was quite intolerable to us. East 
Wind we had called him in secret, on the 
few occasions on which he had darkened 
And just as we were making 


|}up our happy family party—with th 


Laird, and Mary, and Angus Sutherland 
to sail away to the far Hebrides, here 
was this insufferable creature—with his 
raucous voice, his washed-out eyes, his 
cropped yellow-white hair, his supercil 
ious manner, his bull-dog face, and gen- 
eral groom or butler-like appearance 
thrusting himself on us! 
‘Well, you know, Mary,” 


says her 


| hostess, entirely concealing her dismay 


in her anxious politeness, ‘we shall al- 
most certainly be home by the day after 
to-morrow, if we get any wind at all. So 
you had better telegraph to your uncle to 
come on to Castle Osprey, and to wait 
for you if you are not there; we can not 
be much longer than that. And Angus 
Sutherland will be there; he will keep 
him company until we arrive.” 

So that was done, and we went on 
board again—one of us meanwhile vow- 
ing to himself that ere ever Mr. Freder- 
ick Smethurst set sail with us on board 
the White Dove, a rifle-bullet through 
her hull would send that gallant vessel 
to the lobsters. 

Now what do you think our Mary 
Avon set to work to do—all during this 
beautiful summer evening, as we sat on 
deck and eyed curiously the other craft 
in the bay, or watched the firs grow dark 
against the silver-yellow twilight? We 
could not at first make out what she was 
driving at. Her occupation in the world, 
so far as she had any—beyond being the 
pleasantest of companions and the faith- 
fulest of friends—was the painting of 
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indseapes in oil, not the construction of loneliness of the wide Atlantic sea. 
here she | 


1. 
Frankenstein monsters. But 


hecins by declaring to us that there is | 


one type of character that has never been 
described by any satirist or dramatist or 
fictionist—a common type, too, though 
nly becoming pronounced in rare in- 
stances. It is the moral Tartuffe, she de- 
clares—the person who is through and 
through a hypocrite, not to cloak evil do- 
ings, but only that his eager love of ap- 
probation may be gratified. 
how this creature of diseased vanity, of 


plausible manners, of pretentious hum- | 
hug, rises out of the smoke like the figure | 


summoned by a wizard’s wand! As she 
gives us little touches here and there of 
the ways of this professor of bonhomie— 
this bundle of atfectations—we begin to 


Look now | 


prefer the most diabolical villainy that | 


any thousand of the really wicked Tar- 
tuffes could have committed. He grows 


il grows. His scraps of learning, as 


long as those more ignorant than himself | 


are his audience; his mock humility anx- 
ious for praise; his parade of generous 


and sententious sentiment; his pretense | 


pretense—pretense—all arising from no | 
evil machinations whatever, but from a | 


pitiable and morbid and restless craving 
Hence, horrible 
Let us put out the candles and get to bed. 


for esteem. 


shadow! | 


But next morning, as we find ourselves | 
out on the blue Atlantie again, with Ru- 


na-Gaul light-house left far behind, and 
the pale line of Coll at the horizon, we be- 
gin to see why the skill and patient assi- 
duity of this amateur psychologist should 
have raised that ghost for us the night be- 
fore. Her uncle is coming. He is not 
one of the plausible kind. And if it 
should be necessary to invite 
board, might we not the more readily 
tolerate his cynical rudeness, after we 
have been taught to abhor as the hateful- 
est of mortals the well-meaning hypo- 
crite whose vanity makes his life a bun- 
dle of small lies? Very clever indeed, 
Miss Avon—very clever. But don’t you 
raise any more ghosts; they are unpleas- 
ant company, even as an antidote. 

And now, John of Skye, if it must be 
that we are to encounter this pestilent 
creature at the end of our voyage, clap on 
all sail now, and take us right royally 
down through these far islands of the 
west. Ah! do we not know them of old ? 
Soon as we get round the Cailleach Point 
we desery the nearest of them amid the 


him on |} 





| 


For 
there is Carnaburg, with her spur of rock; 
and Fladda, long and rugged and bare; 


and Lunga, with her peak; and the 
Dutchman's Cap—a pale blue in the 
south. How bravely the White Dove 


swings on her way--springing like a 
bird over the western swell! And as we 
get past Ru-Treshanish, behold! another 
group of islands—Gometra and the green- 
shored Ulva, that guard the entrance to 
Loch Tua; and Colonsay, the haunt of 
the sea-birds; and the rock of Erisgeir— 
all shining in the sun. And then we 
hear a strange sound, different from the 
light rush of the waves—a low and sul- 
len and distant booming, such as one 
hears in a sea-shell. As the White Dove 
ploughs on her way we come nearer and 
nearer to this wonder of the deep—the 
ribbed and fantastic shores of Staffa; and 
we see how the great Atlantic rollers, 
making for the giant cliffs of Gribun and 
Burg, are caught by those outer rocks 
and torn into masses of white foam, and 
sent roaring and thundering into the 
blackness of the caves. We pass close 
by; the air trembles with the shock of 
that mighty surge; there is a mist of 
spray rising into the summer air. And 
then we sail away again; and the day 
wears on as the white-winged White 
Dove bounds over the heavy seas; and 
Mary Avon—as we draw near the Ross 
of Mull, all glowing in the golden even- 
ing—is singing a song of Ulva. 

Sut there is no time for romance, as the 
White Dove (drawing eight feet of water) 
makes in for the shallow harbor outside 
Bunessan. 

‘** Down foresail!” calls out our John of 
Skye; and by-and-by her head comes up 
to the wind, the great mainsail flapping 
in the breeze. And again, ‘‘ Down chub, 
boys!” and there is another rattle and 
roar amid the silence of this solitary lit- 
tle bay. The herons croak their fright 
and fly away on heavy wing; the cur- 
lews whistle shrilly; the sea-pyots whir 
along the lonely shores. And then our 
good Friedrich d'or sounds his silver- 
toned bell. 

The stillness of this summer evening 
on deck; the glory deepening over the 
wide Atlantic; the delightful laughter of 
the Laird over those ‘‘ good ones” about 
Homesh; the sympathetic glance of Mary 
Avon’s soft black eyes: did we not value 
them all the more that we knew we had 
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something far different to look forward | 
to Even as we idled away the beautiful 


d lambent night, we had a vague con- 
usness that our enemy was stealthily 





YOUNG MR 





CHAPTER VII. 


" W ELL, mother, and when are we to 
have that little talk you promised 
me, now nearly two weeks ago ?” 
‘* About what, my dear ?” 
‘Surely you remember ?” 
A vexed look, passing like a shadow 
cross the round, good-tempered face, 
showed that Mrs. Jardine did remember, 
though she would have been e@lad enough 
to pretend she did not, and to shirk the 
question. 
‘What, that entanglement of yours 
with the little Swiss girl ? 


her 


‘That was not likely. And I must | 


beg of you not to call it ‘an entangle 
ment.’ What I have to speak to you 
marriage 
I have waited, not merely a few days, but 
a whole fortnight, and you have never 
said a single word to me on the matter, 
hich you must know is so very near 
my heart. It is rather hard, mother.” 

It was hard; and, to do the young man 
justice, he had behaved exceedingly well. 
Never sulky, never distrait, as is the 
manner of young men in love, he had set 
his mind steadily to do his best, had been 
at his mother’s beck and eall from morn- 


Oh, she has | 
: ei | 
forgotten you by this time, depend upon 

and I was in hopes you had forgotten | 


hout is the very serious question of my | 
- . . . | 
You promised to consider it. | 


drawing near. In a day or two at th 
most we should find the grim spectre of 
the East Wind in the rose garden of Cas 
tle Osprey. 





S. JARDINE. 


ling till night, had gone with her wh 

ever she wished, and done whatever she 
told him to do. He had, indeed, devoted 
1imself to her and all her whims and 
ways with an earnestness rather pathetic, 
not from selfish motives, but from a sad. 
inward consciousness that however this 
difficulty ended, he could never be as 
much her son as he had been; never again 


| live in the same house, nor even in the 
| same town, for he was determined to quit 
Richerden, and begin a quite different 
life—the unworldly, heavenly life with 
her! ‘*My son’s my son till he gets hin 
a wife,” is a law of nature, inevitable un 
der the best circumstances, but never pain 


) 


less; and Roderick’s tender heart was so 
alive to this fact that it made him espe 
cially anxious to soften things to his 
mother as much as he could, before the 
change which he felt was coming. 

But now her total silence, and the si 
lence at Neuchatel—for Monsieur Reynier 
| had never answered his letter—made him 
| desperate, The more SO as he was an 
idler at home ail day, without the stati 
of regular business work to sustain him 
Richerden life—such as is generate 


in most mereantile communities wheré 
wealth, suddenly earned, results in a su 

perficial veneering of luxury, not refin: 

ment—had always been distasteful to 
him; now it became positively obnoxious. 
How he hated that perpetual ‘* worriting” 
over trivial outside things, instead of the 
large and calm simplicity which, let lev- 
ellers say what they will, is oftenest found 
in people of good birth and education. A 
duke will ride in a second-class carriage, 


and a duchess come down to breakfast in 


a linsey gown, with a composure that 
would astonish your exigeant parvenu, 
who thinks his dignity compromised by 
any thing short of the most splendid 
equipage, most sumptuois of eating and 
drinking, and most magnificent of clothes. 
Roderick Jardine was no duke, only 2 
gentleman, by nature as well as birth 

| for nature’s gentlemen are born in all 
classes; but somehow he always felt him- 
self at Richerden like a fish out of water; 











and now it seemed as if another week of | 
these dreary, idle forenoons and duller 
evenings, doing civility to a tableful of 
heavily eating, more heavily drinking 
men, and over-dressed, under-educated 
women, would nearly drive him mad. 
Doubtless he judged harshly, and with 
the intolerance of youth. He did not see 
the under side of things—the anxious 
daily toil which inclined the men to en 
joy to the uttermost their good things of 
this life, so hardly earned. He knew not 
the endless cares of the many kind and 


motherly hearts which beat warmly un- | 


der those brilliant gowns. Just now Rod- 


erick was altogether ‘‘ off the straight,” | 


and disposed to make no allowances for 
any body. He could endure, certainly ; 
but even endurance has an end, and it 
had come now. ‘ 

‘* Mother,” he said, sitting down by her 
and taking her hand (it was a wet after- 





noon, and she had just sent the carriage | 


away), “you promised to think it over 
this matter so very near my heart. Have 
you done so? Will you give me your 
approval, and let me take your love and 
blessing with me to—to Neuchatel ?” 

‘And why?) What may be your busi- 
ness at Neuchatel ?” 

He turned bitterly away. ‘* Mother, do 


you think I am a stone, that you try me | 


so? You understand quite well, though 
you pretend to misunderstand. You 
know I am going to Neuchatel to ask 
Mademoiselle Jardine to marry me.” 

** And then ?” 

A shrewd question, and pertinent; for, 
lover-like, man-like, he had not thought 
of any thing that was to happen after- 
ward, neither his means of keeping a 


wife, nor the home he was to bring her 


to. His one idea was to secure the girl 
he loved for his own, to marry her, and 
then—vogue la galére!) Winds and waves 
come to all men; no man is half a man 
who dares not slip anchor and face them 
bravely, with love in his heart and pru- 
dence at his helm. Still— 

‘** And then 2?” repeated the mother. 

‘*Then, I suppose, we shall be mar- 
ried,” 

‘**Might I inquire, what do you intend 
to marry upon ?” 

This question, hard and dry, was put 
after a whole minute’s pause, during 
which mother and son faced one another, 
and recognized, perhaps for the first time, 
that each had the same strong will—an 
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inherited quality, like others of the kind, 
which often make a struggle between par- 
ent and child so difficult and painful, be- 
cause each is a reflection of the other. 
In this one only thing Roderick was liker 
his mother than his father. As they stood 
looking at one another, both felt that 
the contest, if contest there should arise, 
would not be a mere passage of arms, but 
| actual war—war to the knife. 
Roderick spoke at last, very quietly, 

after his habit; he was growing terribly 
| quiet now : 
‘*T have not considered the question of 
| my income; but it keeps me, and is doubt- 
less enough to keep a wife. You pay it 
so regularly that it is you who can best 
inform me its precise amount, and whence 
[ draw it; for I should like naturally, 
from this time, to be as independent as 
possible.” 


‘*So you shall be, never fear, and much 
good may your independence do you! 
Roderick Jardine, since you will be such 
a fool, hear first what you have to look 
to. When I married your father, except 
that tumble-down place, Blackhall, he had 
|not a halfpenny. I was daft to marry 
him, I know that; but I was young, and 

I was fond of him.” Her voice trembled 
|a little. ‘* However, that’s all past; and 
he was a good man, and a kind husband 
to me—always let me do as I liked with 
my own. For every thing was my own, 
and is still, and I will do as I like with it; 
mind that.” 

‘**Of course; who wishes to hinder you, 
mother?” said Roderick, gently; for the 
loud tongue was growing louder, and the 
red face redder. Self-restraint, he knew, 
was not one of his mother’s characteris- 
ties: perhaps that was why he had been 
obliged to learn it himself. 

‘“My money is my own” (‘‘my ain,” 
she pronounced it, dropping, as she al- 
ways did in excitement, into the speech 
of her youth). ‘If ye vex me, and mar- 
|ry against my will, lad, ye may do the 
best ye can with that wretched hole, 

Blackhall; go and starve in the musty 

old rooms among the mice and rats, as I 
dare say your father would have liked to 
do; but ye'll get naething out o’ me. I 

hae thousands—hundreds of thousands— 

to spend and to leave; but though you're 

my ain, only son, marry that woman, and 
| Dll neither gie ye, nor leave ye, ae baw- 
bee.” 


She thought she had overwhelmed him, 


Then 
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crushed him; but he stood there without 
any visible change in him, except a certain 
loftiness of carriage and brightness of eye. 

‘* Don’t let us quarrel over money mat 
ters, mother. As you say, do as you like 
with If I have Blackhall, I 


shall be quite satisfied, and so will she.” 


your own. 


‘‘Then you mean to brave me, insult 
me, and marry her ?” 

‘Not to insult you. 
mean to marry her—if I can.” 

‘* With or without my consent ?” 


swered, in a very low tone: ‘' Yes.” 

‘Lad! lad! have ye gone clean daft ? 
Do ye really mean what ye say ?” 
apparently until now, ever accustomed 
to entire and unquestioned authority, she 
had refused to believe him in earnest. 

‘*T usually do mean what I say, moth- 
er, though I never say much—it no 
Roderick answered, with a sigh. 
‘* What I asked of you was not money— 
you may give me much, or little, or none, 
just as you choose- 


iS 


use,” 


but your consent to 
Why ? 


my marriage, which you refuse. 
Give me your reasons.” 


except the common one to people of her 
temperament: 
to 1t. 

‘*What reasons can you have ?” pur- 
sued Roderick, speaking very gently. 


{ 
‘*You have never seen the young 


you can have no personal feeling about 


her, one way or other. She is well #orn 


| 
and bred, and remarkably well educated. 
The only exceptions you can _ possibly | 


take against her are that she is, as I told 
you, not pretty”—and he smiled, ‘‘ well, 


mother, that is my concern—and that she | 


has no fortune. If I could I would have 
obviated that last difficulty by making 
over Blackhall to her at once, but I find I 


can not, as it is entailed upon heirs male. | 


The small sum in ready money left me by | 
Cousin Silence I shall settle upon her im- 
mediately, whether she is ever my wife 
or not, and glad am I that it should go to 
another Silence Jardine.” 

‘Tt may go to the de’il for all I care,” 
cried Mrs. Jardine, violently. ‘‘ Do the 
best you can with your own, for nothing 
shall you ever get of mine. It’s my duty 
to prevent your doing a mad thing if I 

All your sisters say so, and your 
brothers-in-law, and, indeed, every friend | 
to whom I[ have mentioned the matter.” | 


can. 


| Mrs. 
But I certainly | 
| shame to do that. 


| at least, almost nobody.” 
Roderick waited a minute, and then an- | 


For | 


| sion that you have given of it. 


‘**Pve said it, and Pll stick | 
| she'll jump at ye if she thinks you've got 
| the siller.”’ 


lady ; | 
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‘You have mentioned the matter 
then 7” said Roderick, turning very pale. 
‘“ While I kept dead silence, and asked 
the same of you, you have been talking 
over me and my affairs with all your ac 


quaintances. Thank you. That was in- 


deed being a wise mother and a kindly.” 


Frightened at his tone and manner. 
Jardine tried to eat 
indeed, Rody. I 


her 
would think 
I have told nobody 


wi rds. 


és No, 


‘*Except my three sisters and their 


| husbands, and the two or three particu 


lar friends to whom they have told it. 
Doubtless the whole of Richerden knows 
it perfectly by this time—that is, the ver 
Very 
So much the better for me. You 
have made my way quite clear, mother. 
Mademoiselle Jardine shall not be talke« 


well. 


l 
|about or compromised in any way. I 
| have made up my mind now.” 


‘*And what might it be, if your mother 
may presume to ask ?” 
‘**T shall go back to Switzerland, marry 


| mycousin if I can, and present her here 
Mrs. Jardine hesitated, probably be- | 
cause she really had no reason to give, | 


as soon as possible as my wife. 
will not marry me, I 
home at all.” 

‘*Nae fear o’ that. 


If she 
I shall never come 


She'll tak’ ye, lad; 


‘* Mother”—Roderick spoke beneath his 
breath in a white heat of suppressed pas- 


Bate rT 
| sion—‘‘ mother, how dare you say such 


things to me? If there is a creature in 
the world that ought to be sacred to a 
woman, it is that other woman whom her 
son loves.” 

For a moment Mrs. 
startled—even touched. 


seemed 
looked at 


Jardine 
She 


| her son, the son who seemed to have 


grown so suddenly old—nay, so suddenly 
wise, in his assertion of his manhood 
and its rights. His air was so manly, 
too; quiet, brave, and strong; and the 
strange beauty of his face—not merely 
handsomeness, but beauty, spiritual al- 
most as a woman’s—shone in it clearer 
than ever. A son for any mother to be 
proud of ! And she was proud of him; 
yet she was about to lose him, perhaps 
forever. It was too hard; the pain of it 
almost drove her wild. 

‘*That other woman, as you call her, is 
nothing to me. You chose her without 
my knowledge, and you say you will 
marry her with or withovt my consent. 
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Do it. But from that day I will never 
set eyes upon either her or you.” 

3e it so.” Roderick sprang up in ir- 
repressible passion, and paced the room 
onee. twice, then stopped opposite her. 
‘You didn’t really mean what you said ? 
Mother—oh ! mother.” The appeal was 
almost like a ery, but in vain. 

‘‘T did mean it, and I do.” 

And there came into Mrs. Jardine’s 
face a look such as in all his days Roder- 
ick had never before seen there. It re- 
minded him of his grandfather—the cley- 


er, hard old man, who, by that mingled 


cleverness and hardness, had raised him- 
self from the very dregs of the people, 
and died a millionaire, well respected, 
though little loved; of whom it was said 
that he never forgot a friend or forgave 
an enemy. e 

‘*Then, mother, it is no use our talking 
together any more. Good-by!” 

* Good-by.” 

toderick held out his hand, but she did 
not take it. His voice was tender, sad— 
nay, almost broken-hearted; but hers was 
cold as a stone. 

‘By good-by I do not imply that I am 
coing away at once,” said he, clinging un- 
consciously to some last hope. *‘It will 
take a few days to arrange my affairs. 
Shall I stay on here, or would you prefer 
my leaving the house ?” 

‘Stay on here. It looks more respect- 
able.” 

‘You are right. And perhaps”—with 
a bitter accent—‘‘ that we may at least do 
things, as you suggest, ‘ respectably,’ you 
will be kind enough not to talk any more 
of me or my affairs, at least till I have 
left Richerden.” 

‘“Very well. The sooner you go the 
better.” 

‘*T know that.” 

And seeing her rise to leave the room, 
he rose too and opened the door for her, 
with a sad gentleness which showed plain- 
er than ever the gulf which had opened 
between them—opened, perhaps, never to 
be closed more. 

For five days they went on in the same 
way, keeping up a sort of piteous polite- 
ness before servants and guests, but oth- 
erwise never exchanging a word, and 
never meeting except at meals. Some- 


times Roderick felt this state of things | 


so dreadful that he would fain have fled 
from it; but to fly seemed such arrant 
cowardice; and besides, his strong sense 


|of duty urged him to endure to the ut- 
termost before he took the final step of 
throwing off parental authority, even 
though it were unjust authority. 

‘* Yes,” said the family lawyer, who, ap- 
parently knowing every thing, had sent 
for him and talked to him on the subject, 
as did his three married sisters. Indeed, 
the poor fellow, who himself kept abso- 
lute silence, was talked to—or worse, 
talked at—from morning till night by 
different members of his family as if he 
had been .the one black sheep therein, 
whom all were trying to lure back from 
| his errant ways. ‘‘ Yes, my dear Sir,” 
said the old man, ‘‘I own Mrs. Jardine 
has her prejudices. And she has a strong 
will too, and you have thwarted it— 
which no woman likes. But then, re- 
member, she has money.” 

At which Roderick, who had otherwise 
replied nothing, howsoever or by whom- 
soever he was talked to, answered, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I do remember. But I must 
now endeavor to forget it—and her. I 
have seen enough of riches and the curse 
of them. Now I am going to try pov- 
erty.” 

‘Poor boy!” said the lawyer, half aside. 

‘* My father’s son can afford to be poor,” 
continued Roderick, proudly. ‘‘ And my 
father’s argument to me was always, ‘ Do 
a thing because it is right;’ never, ‘ Do it 
because I choose you to do it.’ I think it 
right—the very highest right—to marry 
the woman I love, who is also the best 
woman I ever knew, and I mean to do it. 
I am ashamed,” added he, ‘‘ thus to bring 
up the name of a young lady who is still 
ignorant of my hopes concerning her; but 
I am forced to it. And now, will you ex- 
plain exactly how my affairs stand ?” 

It was with some difficulty that he took 
in the explanation, for Roderick’s educa- 
tion had been so utterly unbusinesslike 
that he had no notion of the sad mysteries 
of £s.d. But he understood thus much, 
| that his income would be greatly dimin- 
ished, and that he would have to live en- 
terely at that ‘old, tumble-down place,” 
| Blackhall. 
| ** She will not mind that,” said he, smil- 
| ing. And the vision of her in her cheerful 
| poverty—alas! he had never seen any but 
| the cheerful side of it—with her strong 
common-sense and practical ways, gave 








pres a soothing sense of comfort, a dim 
foreshadowing of what his life would be 
when she was that ‘‘ helpmeet” which a 
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man should always seek in a woman. 
Happy if he find her neither idol nor | 
slave, but equal friend; bearer, glad and 
proud, of half his burdens; not only | 
guided by him, but sometimes guiding | 
him too, on the right, the prudent, the 
holy way. ‘‘Tll try to keep right,” Rod- 
erick said to himself. ‘‘Tll try to hold 
my own, and yet do nothing wrong to | 
any body if I can help it. But, oh! it’s | 
hard to bear. I don’t think I can bear it | 
much longer alone.” 

And he might not, for his nature was | 
very tender, and it was a single-handed 
battle against every creature that belong- | 
ed to him. Had any one of them, es- 
pecially his mother, said to him a single 
kind word! But nobody did; not even 
on the last night, which they knew was 


his last—that he would never again sleep | 


under his mother’s roof. He had told 
her so, yet she had a dinner party that 


evening, at which she sat opposite to him, | 


wearing her diamonds, and beaming all 


over with those exuberant spirits which | 


always rose to the highest pitch whenever 
Mrs. Jardine was dispensing her magnifi- 
cent hospitalities. 


‘Better be a fool than a knave, as | 
should be if I forsook my cousin, an or 
phan without a penny in the world, he. 
cause my mother has a prejudice against 
her.” He spoke bitterly, but immediate- 
ly checked himself. ‘* Mother, I am nei 
ther fool nor knave, but an honest man: 


|}and I act honestly and openly in tell 


ing you what I mean todo. I shall 
marry Mademoiselle Jardine if she will] 
take me. If not, 1 will be a good cousin 
and friend to her, and help her all that [ 
can.”’ 

‘With your large income, which, of 
course, you will tell her of beforehand.” 

‘T shall tell her every thing, and then 
even you can not accuse her of making a 


| mercenary marriage. Oh, mother! moth 
| 


"9 


| er!” the tears rushed to his eyes and al- 


most choked his voice. ‘*Why are you 
so hard to me? I want none of your 
money. Do whatever you like with it; 
but I want your blessing, your love. 
Why can’t you love me as you used to 
lo?’ (Mrs. Jardine turned round, half 
moliified.) ‘* Only, you must love her as 


| well.” 


Perhaps she wanted to make him feel | 


all he was throwing away, the things she 
prized so highly; perhaps she did not 
renounce them. It seemed to Roderick 
that never had his mother looked so radi- 
ant, so happy, as on that night—the night 
which she must have known was their 
last together, and which she had sig- 
nalized by giving, as he overheard her 
triumphantly telling one of her guests, 
‘‘the very biggest dinner that ever was 
given in Richerden.” 

It ended at last, and the mother and 
son stood alone together, as many a time 
before, in the drawing-room, or rather in 
the dining-room, the ‘* banquet hall de- 
serted,” where, with a curious mixture of 


‘‘Never! Never as long as I live.” 
Without another word, Mrs. Jardine 


| gathered up her velvet skirts and sailed 
| out of the room, slamming the door after 
really believe he would have the heart to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


economy which ran like a thread through | 


her lavish luxury, she was examining 
into and locking up the remains of the 
wine. 


her. 

Perhaps her son was weak. Perhaps 
he ought to have followed her, persuaded 
her, come to some definite conclusion 
with her. But he had a natural horror 
of ‘‘scenes’—struggles from which her 
rugged and yet easy temperament came 
out triumphant, nay, refreshed ; while he, 
cast in finer and gentler mould, felt their 
effects for hours afterward. Perhaps, 
too, having said he was going next morn- 
ing, he should have gone, but he did not 
go. 
Mrs. Jardine must have guessed or 
known this, for when she came down 
and found him in the breakfast-room, she 


|made no remark, only slightly smiled. 


‘* ood-nig¢ht, mother,” holding out his | 


hand, which she did not take—she had 
not taken it nor offered him the slightest 
caress for five days. ‘*Good-night, and 
good-by; for I shall be away before you 
are up to-morrow morning.” 

‘*Away! Where to? Oh, I remem- 


ber!” She laughed contemptuously. 


And no conversation passed between the 
mother and son except upon the boiling 
of the eggs. After breakfast she went 
about her customary business or pleas- 
ure in her customary manner, even say- 
ing to the servants, in his presence, **to 
have Mr. Roderick’s dinner all ready for 


| him at seven o'clock, as she should be 


absent till nine.” 
‘* You forget, mother,” he said, ‘‘ I shall 


‘No, no; laddie! you're not such a fool.” | be absent too. I must leave to-night.” 








“ ¢ GOOD-NIGHT, MOTHER, 


‘*Stuff and nonsense! I'll believe 
when I see it.” 

These were her last words, loud and an- 
gry,as she went out of the room. For 
long and long he tried hard to forget them, 
and her face, as she looked then—alas! 
that ever a son should wish to forget his 
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it | 


HOLDING OUT HIS HAND, WHICH SHE DID NOT TAKE.” 


mother’s face !—but he nevercould. They 
haunted him all through that cruel day, 
| when he busied himself with putting his 
things he 
was one of those men who ean do little 
| for themselves, and always instinctively 
rest on a woman’s care; through the soli- 


together, very helplessly, for 
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ht 


. he 


ni when, alone 


carTria’g 


and could hardly believe that he had left | 


mother’s roof forever, that thus, in 
the most commonplace way, without any 


tragic 


his 
scene 
of there no outward 
sign, and around and above which all the 
little wheels of every-day life go calmly 
rolling thus, alas! 


traged 7 which is 


On 
tie which, when perfect, is the most per- 


: } 
fect and tl 


had been broken a | 


ven when imperfect, as in this case, has | 


in it a depth and tenderness which are 
scarcely fully felt until it is broken. 

Though his could accuse 
him of nothing, though he had done all 
that mortal man could be expected to do, 
in the piteous crisis in which he found 
himself, and though now, safe and free, 
he felt himself sweeping on across land 
and sea toward the desire of his heart, 
with a firm hope, even more than hope, 
of winning and pe still for many, 
many hours there could scarcely be found 
a more miserable man than Roderick Jar- 
dine. 


But human 


conscience 


yssessing 


nature is human nature, 
and all people, even parents, must get 
what they earn. Had his mother bade 


him go through fire and water for her 


sake, explaining the why and wherefore, | 


Roderick would have done it; he was one 
of those who never shrink from doing 
thing for duty or for love. But 
when she insisted upon blind obedience, 
ving no reasons, listening to no expla- 
nations, merely asserting her own imperi- 
ous will—‘‘I say it, therefore it must be” 

backing her words by the power of pun- 
ishing which fortune had laid in her 
hands, then her authority failed, as such 
tyranny ever must fail, save with cowards 
and time-servers. 

Roderick staid a day in London at a 
hotel, the address of which he had care- 
fully written out and left upon Mrs. Jar- 
dine’s dressing-table, waiting vaguely in 
the hope of some blessed telegram that 
might change his miserable journey into 
a happy one. Then he started; and when 
he found himself drifting away from 
Dover pier under the cold clear winter 
stars, he felt as if he had cut the cable of 
his old life forever. 

Now, whatever happened, he was at 
least free: free from Richerden and all its 
intolerable shams, its burdensome lux- 
uries and thinly disguised vulgarities. 


any 


if that is not the deepest | 


in the railway | How he hated them all! and, in his pas- 
tried to collect his thoughts, 


sionate youth, how harshly he judged 
them all! Now he thought he could 
carve out a life for himself—a life of use 
ful, honorable toil, simplicity, and peace 
such as his father had often talked to him 
about, wherein the new generation should 
carry out all that the old had lost. 

‘*Oh, father! father!” Roderick look 
ed up to the winter stars under which 


they two had walked together so many an 
he closest in all this world; and | 


hour, and which still seemed a strong 
bond of union, a kind of memorial wit 
ness between the living and the dead. 
‘*Father, I am glad you are dead, and 
know nothing of all this. Or else, that 
you know every thing, which I almost be 
lieve you do.” 

And the solemn nearness of the dead, 


| contrasted with the sad far-offness of the 





living, comforted him in a way by which 
such natures are comforted, and other 
and different natures can not in the least 
understand. 

By-and-by, as the gleaming circle of 
Dover lights receded, and mile after mile 
of stormy sea rose up between him and 
England, Roderick began to look for 
ward, not backward. Who would not, 
at his age, with a passionate first love 
thrilling every nerve, and wakening ey 
ery power of brain, heart, and soul ? 
Once in his life, some one says, every 
man becomes a poet. Then, too, almost 
every man becomes a hero, capable of the 
bravest acts, the noblest self-denials. 

If any one had seen Roderick now, he 
would have seen a boy no more, but a 
man. The very expression of his face 
had changed. Its softness and dreami- 
ness were gone; there was firmness in the 
mouth and fire in the eyes; the strength 
to do and to dare, which comes to all 
generous souls when it is not alone them- 
selves that they have to think of, had en- 
tered his heart. 

**T will have her,” he said to himself 
for the thousandth time, and kept ponder- 
ing over every possible way in which he 
was to tell her so; to woo her down, Di- 
ana-like, from her blue heaven of saintly 
peace, and make her. stoop to become a 
mortal wife. And, alas! a poor man’s 
wife. But that, he felt, was his best 
chance. Roderick Jardine, with unques- 
tioned thousands a year to lay at her feet, 
would, to a girl like Silence, be infinitely 
less dear than Roderick Jardine—just him- 
self—asking her to love and comfort him, 











to help him and work with him, to take 
her fair share in the burden of life, the 
best lightening of which would be that it 
was borne together. 

That she could bear it he had not the 
shadow of a doubt. 


In those six weeks— 
no. two months—of constant association, 
he had seen more of her than nine men 
out of ten ever see of the woman they 
choose as a life companion; choose her 
out of ball-rooms, croquet grounds, picnic 
laughingly said to his mother. 


was a real woman, strong as gentle, hu- 


“And yet a spirit still, and bright 
And something of an angel light. 


” 


‘Ay, even though, as I told my moth- 


er, she is ‘not pretty,’” laughed he to 
himself, as he recalled with a thrill of 
passionate remembrance the soft gray 
dress (alas! forgetting it was black now), 


the slender figure, the clustering light 
curls, and the whole simple sweetness of 
that vision of perfect womanhood, now 
forever before his mental eye. Was it 
wonderful if all his Richerden life, the 
sharp voices and unkind looks, the atmos- 
phere of sham elegance and real coarse- 
ness, that strange mixture of extravagance 
and meanness, of worldliness and religion, 
or rather religiousness, in which he had 
been brought up, faded away from his 
memory, and he thought only of the oth- 
er atmosphere into which fate had driven 
him, where a certain heavenly influence 
seemed to make hard things easy, and sad 
things sweet, to bring peace in the midst 
of poverty, and love and calmness through 
deepest sorrow — sorrow, which led the 
way to joy? The joy that was approa- 
ing, even though it was the mere bliss of 
being near her, of being able to help her, 
as a man helps a woman, and a woman 
rejoices in that sweet dependence, filled 
his whole being: coming nearer and near- 
er with every lessening mile. 


By the time he reached Pontarlier the | 


strong tension had changed this hope al- 
most into a fear. What might not have 
happened during the weeks that had pass- 
ed since he heard any thing of her? She 
might have been ill—dying; but no! he 
had a certain trust in the good Reyniers, 
and in the silent freemasonry between 
himself and Sophie. No misfortune could 
have come, or he would have known it. 

Nevertheless, as he swept along through 
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the Val de Travers, as once before only 
then it was in morning sunshine, and now 
in the chill shadows of early dawn—a 


great solemnity came over him. The bare 


| trees, the silent snow-topped crags of the 


yarties, a mere Elle-maid, as he had once | 
But this | 


| the one woman he had loved 


ravine, seemed a warning that all things 
come to an end, even youth and love. 
Only, will the young ever believe this? 
Or, rather, why should they ? 
though in a sense it is true, in another it 
is utterly, divinely false. When he came 
out above Neuchatel and saw the eternal 
Alps still standing in their place, the long 
wavy line of snowy white above the deep 
blue lake, Roderick felt, by an intuition 
beyond all reasoning, as he had felt the 
first day when he looked into her eyes—a 
stranger's eyes—at Berne. And again at 
Lausanne, when they talked together of 
love until death—ay, and after. For 
when two who have loved one another 
see life drawing to an end, does there not 
come a mysterious sense of a new life just 
beginning, a life of absolute and heavenly 
union, of which human marriage, when 
perfect, is the nearest type? Strange how, 
even now,in the fullness of youth and 
strength, Roderick’s imagination leaped 
forward fearlessly to the time when, every 
charm faded, he should clasp in his arms 


Because, 


the woman 
who had loved him, and him only: what 
ever they might be to the world, this di 
vine unity of love made each to the other 
eternally young. 

Reaching the hotel, after his long night's 
journey, the familiar faces and the bright 
Swiss welcome warmed his heart. It was 
Sunday morning—during that miserable 
week he had almost lost count of days— 
and all the good people of Neuchatel were 
gone to church. Doubtless also the Rey- 
nier family. Still; he could not rest. He 
thought he would just go and see the out- 
side of the house, perhaps hear she was 








well, and then hover about for a glimpse 
of her, till he could speak to the professor, 
her nominal protector, and ask permission, 
after the fashion of the country, formally 
to offer hishand. For he was determined 
no respect, no decorum, should be wanting 
in any thing he did, down to the common- 
est outside convenances, toward the wom- 
an he adored. 

His hand almost shook as he rang the 
bell of Professor Reynier’s door—for, after 
all, he could not pass it—and his voice 
failed, and his disused French seemed to 
| fly away from him when he faced the lit- 
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tle bonne, who, at once recognizing him, | cess; some person, sitting there reading 


for 


and breaking out into the most courteous | rose, with a slow, listless air, came f 


of smiles, showed him in quite like ‘‘un | ward, suddenly stopped. 


ami de famille.” The slender figure, the black dress. the 

They were all well—they would return | fair, clustering curls—Roderick | started 
from church immediately—monsieur must | up. The whole thing was so sudden. so 
allow himself to wait—her master would | unexpected, that there was no time f 


lor 





‘HE FELT HER IN HIS ARMS, GATHERED CLOSE TO HIS BREAST.” 


be charmed to seehim. Would monsieur! any disguises on either side. Besides, 
repose himself in the salon? No one was | both were so young; and it is in later life 
there, she believed. that love learns concealment. As they 
And for the first moment he believed so | stood, these two young creatures, face to 
too, and sat down, looking tenderly round | face, and quite alone, no human power 
on the familiar room—the Paradise where | could have concealed the joy of both. 
his Eve had appeared to him that first | Roderick advanced a step. ‘* Me voici! 
night—making ever afterward the whole | je suis revenu,” was all he said, speaking 
world new. The dear, silent, empty room! | in French, as seemed most natural. 
Empty? no! Something stirred in a re-| ‘Oui! oui! oui!” and, with a glad cry, 


2S ARPT 


ald 
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Silence clasped her hands, the first impul- | 
sive gesture he had ever seen her use. 
‘Oui, il est revenu!” 

The minute afterward—he knew not 
how: in truth, neither ever did know—he 
felt her in his arms, gathered close to his 
breast, sheltering and sheltered there as if 
it were her natural refuge. He did not | 
kiss her—he dared not; but he touched her 
soft hair as it lay on his shoulder; he 
pressed her, all shaking with sobs, to his 
breast; he called her by her name, first, 
‘ma cousine,” and then, ‘‘ Silence.” An 
instant more, and putting her a little apart 
from him, so that he could look down into 
her eyes, he breathed, rather than spoke, 
another word—an English word—‘* My 
wife.” 

Silence shrank back for one moment, 
trembling violently, drooped her face, all 
scarlet, and then lifted it up with a 
strange pathos of entreaty, almost ap- | 
peal, as if she had but him in the whole 
world. 

‘Your mother,” he whispered 
mother knew it all.” 

** Then—yes !” 

Roderick drew her back again, close | 
into his very heart, and pressed his lips 
upon hers. In that long, silent, solemn 
troth-plight the two became one—forever. 


“your | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT a change—sudden as wonderful, 
unto Roderick, as unto any human being, 
with a heart, a soul, and a conscience ! 
To pass from the lonely, selfish, or at least 
self-absorbed existence of idle youth, use- 
less and aimless, into the double life, with 


| lence did the same to Madame 





all its duties strongly and clearly defined, 
which every one takes, and ought to take, 
upon himself or herself, after that great 
crisis, ‘‘engaged to be married,” when 
both cease to be sufficient to themselves, | 
and each becomes the right of the other, 
man and woman together forming the | 
complete being, as is the holy law of mar- 
riage. And however some, having fallen 
short of it, may doubt, disbelieve, or even | 
deride it, still this holy law remains the 
same, and still unbroken, open for every | 
new generation to strive after; the ideal 
—possible, and sometimes attained—of 
true love and perfect marriage. Few | 
find it, maybe; but if found— 
Roderick felt that he had found it. | 
Vor. LIX.—No, 351.—28 


When, for the first time in his life, thank 
God! he clasped a woman to his breast, 
the one beloved woman who to him was 
all the world; when, gazing deep down 
into her eyes, he saw reflected there a 
heaven of pure love—the love that seemed 
to look beyond himself and into heaven— 
there came to him a great calmness. He 
was satisfied. He felt himself no longer 
solitary, restless, drifting hither and thith- 
er as fancy or feeling led. His life now 
had a distinct purpose, an unquestioned 
duty. He had taken the helm 


in his 


| hand, and was ready to sail away across 


any seas, known or unknown, if only he 
had her beside him—his friend, compan- 


ion, helpmate, wife. 


‘“My wife!” He said the word over 


| and over to himself, with a strangely sol- 
| emn tenderness, as he walked home to his 
| hotel that night after such a happy Sun- 


day. Ay, though the wind blew and the 


| rain fell, all day long, outside the little 
| window alcove where he and his betrothed 


were left to sitand talk. For, immediate- 
ly on the fami y’s return from church, he 
had asked for an interview with M. Rey 
nier, and explained every thing, while Si- 
Reynier 
and the girls. There had been due con- 
gratulations, both formal and _ tearful, 
from the simple affectionate Swiss house- 
hold, and then the thing was an accepted 
fact; the young people were fiancés, and 
treated as such, according to the fashion 
of the country, which holds the bond al- 
most as sacred as that between husband 
and wife. 

His wife! Yes! Heart and soul took 
in the dear new word, only a few hours 
old, and felt that it was making a new 
man of him. Not the mere selfish rap- 
ture of attaining his prize, but the deep, 
peaceful joy of being the one object of a 
woman's love; of holding her happiness 
in his keeping; of having taken root, so 
to speak, and given himself the chance of 


growing into a goodly tree, for the shelter 


of many, instead of floating, floating, mere 


| drift-wood, down the remorseless river of 
| life, which hurries us all away so fast. 
| He might have many cares, many sor- 


rows, but he had, and would ever have, 


| the one sheet-anchor of life—pure and 


righteous love. For though he had cho- 
sen suddenly, and almost by instinct, he 
felt that he had chosen righteously— 


| neither rashly nor blindly—and that he 


need not be afraid. Nay, wiih her beside 
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him, it seemed to Roderick as if in the | 


whole wide world there was now nothing 
to fear. 

After that Sunday, that day of days, 
came eight or ten more, slipping peace- 
fully by: he preferred to let them slip. 
First, because on that very night he had 
again written to his mother 


stood with him, and entreating her once 
more to reconsider the question, and let 


tell, poor Silence, that she came into the 
family unwelcome and unblessed. Wait- 
ing the answer to this last earnest appeal, 
he rested on the delicious present, in the 
new life, 


opened before him. 


Something else had opened too, unlock- | 


ed by that betrothal kiss—the sweet pure 


otherwise it might have remained forever 
‘‘a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 

‘If you had not loved me,” she said to 
him one day, ‘I 
have loved any man alive. Now it seems 
all so natural, so right, so sweet.” And 
she laid her head down on his shoulder. 
‘*Oh, if my mother knew how safe and 
happy I am! how you will take care of 
me always! But, also—I think I shall 
take care of you.” 

‘“Yes, my darling.” For, well as he 
had thought he knew her, until she was 
really his own he never guess¢d what 
depths of tenderness lay hid in her—ten- 
derness rather than passion. She was not 
a girl who would have died for love, or 
done wrong for love: but that she could 
love, through good and ill, through joy 
and sorrow, with a tenacity of fidelity that 
few, even among women, are capable of 

her betrothed read in her eyes. And 
amidst all the passion of his youth it was 
a sort of balance-weight—this steady calm 
of hers—making them in a sense each the 
complement of the other, as in marriage 
should be; diverse but not opposing ele- 
ments, welded together in one harmoni- 
ous whole. 

A week went by, and still he heard 
nothing, had told her nothing, of his own 
people, except briefly answering her inno- 
cent questions, that his mother was quite 
well and his sister married. But each day 
he felt that the time was come when he 
must tell her. Nay, her quick-sighted 
love was already piercing through the 


a long, ten- | 
der letter, explaining exactly how things | 


wonderful as new, which had | 


| mother's soon-to-be-forsaken grave. 





generous hypocrisy he was practicing 
beginning to read his face, as women al- 
ways read the one face that they love, and 


| to find out that he was not quite happy, 


not even beside her. 

‘IT am sure there is something on vour 
mind, my friend” (she often called him by 
that innocent translation of ‘* mon ami.” 
being still shy of saying 
‘**Could you not tell me ? 


* Roderick”). 
You mean to 


| tell me every thing, do you not?” 
him give her blessing to his bride, with- | 
out ever having told, or having need to | 


‘** Yes, my love—my love of loves! the 
one human being to whom I ean tell ey 
ery thing,” said he, passionately, as he 
pressed her hand against his heart—they 
were walking arm in arm up and down 
the cemetery, their favorite promenade, 
strange and triste as it was, the Reyniers 
thought, but they did not think so; not 
even though a few steps from them was 


| the new little mound, with the white cross 
maidenly soul, so reticent by nature that | 


at the head of it which Roderick had al- 
ready caused to be erected, marking the 
‘But 


| she will not mind—you will not mind,” 
think I should never | 


he had said, in gently hinting this possi- 
bility as a reason for completing every 
thing. ‘‘If the dead can know any thing, 
she knows that I think of her and of my 
father together, and that I will take care 
of you and cherish you—so help me God! 
—as long as He keeps me in this world.” 
To which Silence had answered never a 
word; but—he knew. 

They were rather a singular pair of 
lovers, not given to much sentimental 
demonstration; rather more like old mar- 
ried people. They would sit together 
hour by hour, he reading, she sewing; 
troubling nobody; seeming to want noth- 
ing but the mere bliss of being together. 
At least it was evidently so with her; and 
when he looked at her calm sweet face, 
so full of innocent peace, Roderick, with 
a deep pang, pressed all his own troubles 
deep down in his heart, thanking God 
that he had a man’s strength to bear them 
all—bear them, if need be, for two. 

This might have gone on still longer, 
he shrank so from the cruel task of giving 
pain to his innocent darling, had it not 
been for a letter which came one morn- 
ing—the very morning when he took her 
to look at the new white cross, and she 
had asked him to ‘‘ tell her every thing.” 
He had told her a good deal; how the re- 
pairs were progressing at Blackhall—not 
restorations, only needful repairs; which 
he had left in charge of Mr. Black, the 














foctor —desiring that nothing might be 
altered which was not absolutely neces 
wv. But in reading the letter to Silence 
he had omitted the P.S., which ran thus: 
I saw Mrs. Jardine this 

was quite well; looked exceedingly 
ll. She had let her house for the win 
ter, and was just starting on a round of 
visits in England. She bade me tell you 
she had received your last letter, and there 


morning. 


we 


was ‘no answer.’”’ 
Then she was inexorable; this woman 


As Roder- 


ick stood beside the grave of the dead 


vho ealled herself a mother. 
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mother here, and thought of his own, he | 


could almost have forgotten his manhood 
and burst into an agony of childish tears. 
But he did not; he controlled himself, 


perfect love, perfect trust, the fact that 
there were other mothers—shall I say God 
forgive them, or only God pity them ? 


| blow 





‘‘Now tell me, what is it?” she said. 
“Tt will not hurt me. Nothing can hurt 
me now, except so far as it hurts you. 
Tell me.” 

So he told her, as briefly and tenderly 
as he could, without compromising the 
truth. He attributed Mrs. Jardine’s ob 
jections to his marriage chiefly to her vex 
ation that his bride was of another coun 
try and had nodot. Of the family riches, 
or his own, he said as little as possible; 
and, in truth, Silence did not seem to take 
in that phase of the subject, or be affected 
thereby. The one thing which struck her 

and put it as carefully as he would, it 
could not fail to strike her like a heavy 
was the fact that he was marry 
ing her without his mother’s consent, and 


hopeless of ever winning it. 


thinking how best he could break to Si 
le nee, W hose only idea of motherhood was 


vho could act differently; yet, perhaps, | 


acting not unconscientiously, according to 
their several lights. 

Roderick tried to think so; with his 
whole heart he tried: with true filial duty 
abstaining from harsh judgment, and say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ It is because we are so 
ditferent that she can not 
Still, still- 

‘What are you thinking about? Is 
there any thing in the letter that vexes 
you! or any thing that you have not read 
tome?” She spoke in her pretty broken 


understand.” 


English: she always talked English with | 
and she looked him straight in | 


him now: 
the face with her innocent eyes. ‘‘Ishall 
not mind your not telling me every thing, 
if you say distinetly, ‘I have reasons. I 
would rather not.’ But still I think it 
would be better—better for us both if you 
did tell me.” 

‘You are right,” he answered, with an 
almost convulsive clasp of the hand which 
lay on his arm, which she returned. It 
was one of the touching peculiarities of 
her that now she was betrothed she never 
seemed the least shy or ashamed of loving 
him, of identifying herself with him, and 
of belonging to him and him alone, with- 
out an atom of coquetry, or exactingness, 
or doubt. That delight in teasing, in 
showing their power, which so many girls 

really generous and good girls—have 
with their lovers, was in Silence Jardine 
altogether absent. She simply loved him 
—nothing more. 


| concealment 


‘We never do that 
faintly. 
gal.” 


here,” she said, 
‘Tt is, I think, impossible, ille- 


It is not so in our free England,” 
7e No 
injustice, even of parents, is allowed to 
blight our lives. 


Roderick answered, passionately. 


After a man is twenty- 
one, or a woman either, both can walk 
out of their parents’ door and in at any 
church door, and be married in face of ail 
the world, which is a right and righteous 
thing—” 

‘*Hush!” she whispered; and he saw 
that her face was white, and the touch of 
her poor little hand deadly cold. ‘‘ We 
will not talk any more of this to-day. To- 
morrow.” 

‘* But we. must talk of it, my dearest,” 
cried Roderick, seized with sudden appre- 
hension, and almost wishing for the mo 
ment that he had used deceit, or at least 
—given some vague reasons, 
easily credited by her who so innocently 


| believed every thing, for his mother’s si- 


lence, and so married her, not letting her 
guess the whole sad truth till she was 
married, and it was too late to retract. 
3ut second thoughts recalled him to him- 
self, and he knew that he had acted right- 
ly; that a generous woman, deceived in 
any point before marriage, may afterward 
forgive, but to forget, never! Any decep- 
tion then strikes the key-note struck by 
wise Shakspeare when he makes Desde- 
mona’s father say, bitterly: 

“Took to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see; 

She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


‘*Love—my own love!” pleaded Roder- 
ick, ‘‘ you will not be angry with me for 


{ 
| 
| 
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daring to tell you the whole truth. Do | 


not cast me off! My mother has done it, 
you see. I have now not a soul to make 


a home for me, to take care of me, to | 


keep me right. No, I don’t mean that 
exactly. I am not quite such a coward 
as to compel the girl I love to marry me 
by saying I shall be ruined if she does 
not. You make me good; but your for- 
saking me should not make me bad,” 
added he, proudly. 

She smiled, a proud smile too. ‘No, I 
am not afraid of that.” 

‘*But you will not forsake me? My 
darling, we are two lonely creatures. 
Let us cast our lots together, and let us 
do it as soon as possible.” 

Silence started, all the blood rushing to 
her face. ‘‘Oh,no, no. Think of this,” 
touching her black dress; adding, with a 
cruel sob: ‘‘ Mother, my mother, you 
loved him so! And his mother rejects 
me, will not have me for her child.” 
Then, seeing the misery in her lover's 
face, she suddenly brightened, with a 
tender, fitful brightness, like the sun 
through a shower. ‘'My poor Roderick! 
my dear Roderick! We are very unhap- 
py, both of us; but we will try to bear 


our pain together. I will think all this | 


over. You must let me think it over 


quietly, and not expect me to say any | 


thing, one way or other, for this night 
at least. We will part now. Do not 
walk home with me. Come and see me 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘“Not walk home with you! Not see 
you till to-morrow morning!” 

The smothered passion of his voice, 
the agonized entreaty of his eyes—Silence 
must have seen, have felt, how dear she 


was to him: that dearness and nearness | 


which, when a woman once finds out, 
her own heart re-echoing the truth and 
teaching her to believe it, is a heaven of 
happiness never lost—no, not even in the 
supremest anguish of separation, or the 
final parting of death. 

‘*Roderick,” she whispered, putting her 
cold little hands in his: they stood to- 
gether in the shelter of the cemetery wall ; 
the early December dusk had already fall- 
en, and there was not a creature near. 
‘“My Roderick, kiss me: kiss and for- 
give!” 

He kissed her—that sacrament of the 
lips which only faintly expresses the 


peace. Nevertheless, in walking home 
together they scarcely spoke a single 
word. 

Reaching the Reyniers’ door, Roderick 
did not offer to enter; in truth, he felt 
| that the usual social evening would be as 
| impossible to him as to Silence. In their 
| present crisis of pain they needed either 
| to be quite alone with each other, or en 
| tirely apart. 
| So he parted from her lingeringly and 

tenderly, and spent the whole evening 
and best part of the night in writing 
home, arranging, with his masculine ig 
| norance, every thing he could think of 
domestically concerning the repairs at 
| Blackhall. Failing their completion, he 
| began to consider whether he could not, 
| just till the winter’s end, take a furnished 
| house in Richerden. His mother being 
| absent would make this no objectionable 
| thing ; on the contrary, there would be 
|a certain proud, indignant pleasure in 
| bringing his bride home to his native 
| place, and presenting her boldly to all 
| his friends—even his sisters, supposing 
| they were amenable to reason and com- 
mon-sense. They all had homes of their 
own, and honest, sensible husbands be 
sides: it is generally the women, not the 
men, who make and fan family ‘ differ 
|ences.” But should his sisters fail, being 
| still much under the influence of the 
| strong, capable mother, ten times cleverer 
ithan any of her daughters—well! he 
| would then show them, would be glad of 
|an opportunity of showing, that he was 
|not the ‘ boy” they thought him, but a 
| man, capable of acting for himself, and 
| not ashamed of any thing, least of all of 
his marriage and his wife. 
| ‘* Whatever I am, Iam at least no cow- 
ard,” thought Roderick to himself, as he 
braced his quivering nerves, and choked 
| down the tears that would spring, woman 
| like, to his eyes when he thought of the 
| forlorn home-coming that might be, in- 
| stead of the triumphant bringing home of 
| the bride. ‘* No matter; she will be mine 
| then—she is mine now—and I will defend 
| her and uphold her to my last breath.” 

Still, when he saw her next morning, 
| looking deadly pale, but assuming a faint 
| smile of welcome, and sitting down beside 
him in the old way, though, he noticed, 
| with a slight hesitation, as of doing as a 
| duty what had before been so natural and 


union, through life and after, of soul to sweet, Roderick’s heart sank. He waited 
soul; and both were comforted and at|in a fever of apprehension for what she 














had to say—or rather he tried to prevent 
her saying it by talking about what he 
had been writing in the matter of Black 
hall. To all of which she answered only 

pale smile, then said, gently, 

You forget, my friend, the matter we 
ud to speak about this morning.” 

No. I do not forget, but yesterday 


n L spoke of our marriage—it seemed 


) pain you.” 
‘It will not to-day, for I have been 
thinking it all over, and 


‘You are trembling! You are ill, my 
darling! 

Oh no!’—gently putting aside and 
then yielding to his tender caress. ‘* Don’t 


mind me; Iam not ill; but I lay awake 

‘ whole of last night, and it is trying 
vhen the morning breaks upon one and 
there is no rest, no division between two 
two such dreadful days!” 


aavs 


‘Dreadful! Why? What do you 
mean ?” 

Silence recovered herself. It was won 
derful the power she had—that little 


of restraining emotion and 
To him, born with a 
temperament in which every nerve was 
sympathetically alive, quick to joy and 


gentle thing 
speaking calmly. 


equally so to pain, this quality in her was 
a rest inexpressible. 

She took his hand, and stroked it with 
a gesture almost motherly. ‘* Listen to 


me. I have a good deal to say, and you 


must listen. Youwill? Ishall not hurt 
you, my Roderick—not very much. And 
that I love you, ah! you know it—only 


But it is 
Were you a vain man, ora 
tyrant, or selfish, it might harm you, and 
I should be afraid. 
the three. 


ick! 


too well, if that were possible. 
impossible. 


gut you are none of 
You are Roderick, my Roder- 
I shall never love any man in this 
world but you.” 


‘Of course not; it would be very 
wrong.” But suddenly his attempt at a 
smile faded in a vague terror. ‘* Why 


tell me this? What do you mean ?” 

‘‘Hush! Listen to a little story which 
struck me very much when I was a young 
girl, and I thought of it again last night. 
Our canton, you know, is Protestant, but 
there were in the village two young fiancés 
both Catholics. He took a fancy to turn 
monk—” 

“What an idiot!” 

‘Never mind that. I do not argue the 
He 


One day he came and 


point; he did it for conscience’ sake. 
was a good man. 
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told her they could never be married, that 
he did not think it right to marry.” 

‘**Faugh! And the girl 
do?” 

‘‘ What do you think she ought to have 
done #” Then, hastily, as if to prevent an 
answer: ‘‘She said to him 
self who told me—‘ Mon bien aime, if you 
think it right, I am content. You will 
never marry, nor shall I; therefore we 
belong to one another still. And you 
you will always love me; that 
isenough.’ It was. They are alive still, 
I believe. He is a priest, and she a Sceur 
de la Charité. We Protestants thought it 
strange and wrong, but she never blamed 
him. Her answer to, every body was, 
‘He thought it right,’ and *‘ He loved me.’ 
Poor Clotilde! 1] not understand 
her then: I can now.” 

‘Why ?” asked Roderick, tremblingly. 

‘Do you not see, my friend? The cases 
are scarcely quite equal, but there is a like 
ness, enough to show me my duty.” 

‘Your duty! Vhat is it? What do 
you mean ?” 

**T think” 
softly—‘' I think we ought to part.” 

For the Roderick 


pletely stunned. Her whole manner was 


what did she 


it was she her 


loved me 


could 


she spoke very slowly and 


moment was com- 


| so quiet that a stranger might have im- 
| agined she felt nothing, that she had no 


feelings at all. A slight quiver about the 
mouth, a tighter compression of the fin- 
she had taken her hands away from 
his, and clasped them together on her lap 
that was all. Shallow people might have 
wholly misjudged her; even her lover did 
a little. 

‘* And—you say this 
if you did not care!” 

‘*Not care! Oh,mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

It was not said in the light French way 
of using the great name, but in the ago 
nized appeal that we all make instinctively 
in moments of acute anguish to One above 
all, the only One who knows all and can 

| understand all. 

Then she turned imploringly to Roder- 
ick. ‘*‘Do not be angry with me; I donot 
deserve it. Only listen ; it is for your 
good I speak. Yesterday I believed—you 
made me believe—that it would be the best 
thing in the world for you to marry me. 
Now I doubt.” 

“Why ?” 

‘*Can you not see? It costs you so 
much—far, far too much: loss of fortune, 
though money is a small thing, compara- 


vers 


quite calmly 


as 
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tively ; loss of your mother and her love. 
Oh! it would break my heart if, through 
me, you were to lose your mother.” 

‘T have already lost her; or rather, 
since I could so lose her, I could never 
have had her really,” said Roderick, with 
bitterness. He might have said 
more, but was checked by the sweet amaze- 
ment in 
understand, my dearest. 


great 


‘*You can not 
My mother and 


Silence’s face. 


| 


| you hurt me, or I you, or whether we 


“The question is not whet} 


sadly. ier 


vex 


| one another, but- whether we do what i 


I were never like you and your mother; | 


it was a totally different thing.” 

** Still, you were mother and son. 
loved you.” 

‘** Yes, she loved me,” said Roderick, 
turning away his head to hide the spasm 
of pain. He had such a tender heart 


‘} 
sne 


said. 
not say so. Only, with the wonderful 
instinct of love, she leaped to conclusions 
which made her feel that she must harden 
herself tosave him. It was the only way. 
‘Do not let us talk of my mother,” 
Roderick continued. ‘* Love is shown in 
actions, not words. 
when aman is no longer in leading-strings ; 
he must judge and act for himself. 
acts conscientiously and openly, his par- 
ents ought to respect him whether they 
like it not. 
done so. Oh, Silence, how 
would have loved you!” 
‘*Perhaps he does love me,” 
with the soft, far-away look peculiar to 


or 


my 


of little children. ‘‘Perhaps it is that 
which helps me. Something, or some- 
body, must have helped me, or I think I 
should have died last night.” 

‘*My poor love!” 

Silence turned round suddenly, clasped 
him round the neck, and hiding her face 
on his shoulder, wept asif her heart would 
break, then suddenly dried her tears. 

‘‘ Now it is over. I have made up my 
mind—that is, so far as, being fiancée, I 
have a right to make up my mind. I 
think it would be best for you to go home 
at once, and tell your mother that we have 
parted, that we thought it best to part.” 

Roderick sat, dead silent. 

‘* Otherwise think what will happen ! 
You will be comparatively poor—” 

‘* And you are afraid of poverty ?” 

The moment he had said the words he 
felt their meanness, their utter untrue- 
ness, and passionately begged her pardon. 


My father would have | 
father | 

| his favorite ‘‘ thinking - place” —a quiet 
said she, | 


|go away and think it out alone 
| alone.” 
There comes a time | 





‘* What need ?” Silence answered, half | 


right, absolute right. That is the rea] 
heart of love. If I thought a thing right. 
I would do it, and help you to do it. 


though it killed me—ay, even though it 


| killed us both.” 


And as she spoke her voice never fa] 


| tered, though her face was white to the 


lips. Roderick felt a strange sense of 
awe, and yet peace, for he saw in her tly 


il 


| woman he had dreamed of, the sort of 


woman that a weak man fears, a selfish 


| man scoffs at, but a thoroughly noble man 
| recognizes as his noblest self, ready to be 
| at all times and under all circumstances 
too tender for a man, some would have | 
But the woman who loved him did | 


his strength and consolation. 
‘I understand you,” he said, with a 


| quietness that was a marvel even to him 
self. 


‘* But it is a very difficult matter to 
decide, and we must decide, for our whole 
two lives hang in the balance. Let me 


quite 


He rose with a grave, sad air, and went 


to the door, then came back and kissed 


If he | 


her hand. 

‘*My love! my only love! 
found you. Itis not every man’s lot so to 
find. Whatever happens, I thank God.” 

Without more words he went away to 


Yes, I have 


walk along the lake-shore. Many an 


| hour had he spent there within the last 
her, and so seldom seen except in the eyes | 


few months, but never such an hour as 
this. 

He was at the age when life is at full 
spring-tide with most men, when self-re- 
straint, or even the power of seeing aught 
beside themselves and their own will, is 
rare to all. One or two good Swiss folk 
who passed ‘‘ce messieur Anglais,” al- 
ready well known in the little town, and 
thought that he must have an extraordi- 
nary fondness for pedestrianism, and a 
great indifference to weather, little sus 
pected that in him was then raging the 
battle fought in every young life, the St. 
George-and-the-Dragon combat, which, 
soon or late,must be gone through. Even 
Silence had fought it ; fought it, poor 


| child, alone, in the dead of night: was 


fighting it now, though when Sophie came 
in gayly and asked her where her rene- 
gade knight had vanished, leaving her all 
alone, she only replied that ‘‘ she had sent 
him out for a walk ; he would be back 
presently.” 
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of life or death in his hands. Byron, who 
wrote so many false things, wrote one true 
one: 

‘‘Man’s love is of man’s life 


Tis 


a thing apart; 


woman’s whole existence.” 


At least, this is true of most women; and 
she of whom it is not true is scarcely a 
woman at all, Though, all the time Sophie 
neither 
wept nor complained, asked no sympathy, 
and betrayed by no word that any 
was amiss, still, when the door open 
she saw her lover appear, a shiver 


sat chatting beside her, Silence 
thing 
d, and 
ran 
through her, which made the kind-hearted 
Sophie, with a troubled and anxious look, 


immediately disappear. 


So, once more they were alone together, 


these two young creatures, learning so 
early their hard lesson, and trying so pain- 
fully to learn it well, to do the right and 
fear nothing. 

for us all, our 
in the next life, 


Alas! a lesson never ended 


Will it, 


whole life long. 


this life, still; their lot was in their own 
hands, and they knew it. Clearly, Rod- 
erick knew it. As he came and stood be 


sometimes visible in him was altogether 
All the man, strong, true, tender, 
shone in his loving eyes. 


gone. 


at a glance, and the light came back to 
her own; but still she did not attempt to 
And when Roderick sat down be- 
side her, instead of the usual fond, half- 
involuntary, shy approach, the instinct of 
shelter and protection, she sat motionless, 
as if determined by no winning look or 


speak. 


end—or only begin again ? | 
But with these two it was this world, | 


| all,” Roderick went on. 
She saw this | 


word to sway her lover into any resolve | 


that was not absolutely his own act and 
deed. 


He too; there was that in him which 


| arguing—arguing: 
| er did not make me a barrister ! 


makes tenderness all the sweeter—even | 
passion only the most passionate, because | 


of its self-restraint. 

‘* My love,” he said, ‘‘ I have been think- 
ing over every thing; trying to see the 
right and wrong of things—simple right 
and wrong, without relation to ourselves 
atall. My father could do it, and used to 
say he believed I could when I was tried. 
I hope so; I hope I can judge calmly, with- 
out being either selfish or unjust. Am I?” 

‘**No! a thousand times no!” 

** Well, then, if you can rely on me— 
and I think you may—the case stands 
thus. How far, and for how long, ought 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the parents’ will to be an absolute law to | be doing right if I did part from you.” 


Yes, he would come back, with the fiat | the children? and how much of their hap 


piness, or what they believe to be such, 
ought children to sacrifice to their par 
ents 7?” 

‘A great deal, oh! 
deal. Think, if 
or your father.” 

‘Yes, but He did not say what he 
was going to say, that there are parents 


Roderick, a great 
my mother were alive 


and parents: concerning whom God only, 
and perhaps the children themselves, can 
know the difference. ‘* My father is dead, 
or all would have been well. As to my 
mother, if she had any good reason to pre 
vent my marrying, if mine were a rash, 
disgraceful, or even an imprudent choice, 
or if I had deceived her in any way, she 
would have a right to be angry. 
has none. 


But she 
I am making an honest, hon 
orable, creditable marriage. I can 
fectly well afford to marry; even if I lose 
every thing else, my father’s property will 


per 


| keep us from want; and Iam young, I can 


work. 
mother 


You too—oh, my darling! if my 
knew what But 
ought to have known; she ought, in com 


you are! she 


monest justice to you and to me, to have 


| taken some pains to find out.” 
fore his betrothed, the boyish irresolution | 


Silence said nothing. 
‘*That is, I feel, the cruelest wrong of 

‘To say to a son, 
‘You shall not marry,’ offering no reasons 
except, ‘Because 1 do not wish it,’ is as 
unjust as another thing which parents 
sometimes do—give young people like you 


j}and me every opportunity of meeting, 
| every chance of loving one another, and 
| then 
| pected this, and it must not be.’ 


: Nobody ex 
I say it 
must be, it ought to be, or it ought to have 
been prevented in time. But here I am, 
what a pity my moth- 
It shows 
anyhow that I can judge the matter calm- 
ly, even though it concerns myself.” 

Still, under all his 
was visible a great agitation—a 
dread. 

‘*Perhaps when I am an old man— 
when we are both old people, my Silence 

I may view the question differently. 
But I think not, I hope not. I hope I 
shall always believe as I do now, that 
right, absolute right, is the first thing in 
life—but, oh! My 
best and dearest! the one woman in the 
world to me! it all comes to this: I can 
not, will not part from you; I should not 


turn round and say, 


there 


vague 


arguments, 


love is the second. 
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He extended his arms, and for the mo- 
ment Silence looked as if she would have 
flung herself into that dear refuge—she, 
alone, motherless, poor—but she did not. 
She held aloof—would not even let him 
take her hand. 

‘Stay a little. 
dear to me 


l- 


toderick, you are very 
dear as my own soul; but I 
could part from you, this minute, and for- 
ever, if I thought it right.” 

‘**Could you?” he looked at her for an 
instant. ‘' Yes, 1 know you could.” 

‘And, above all, if I thought it good 
for you. 
you? You are young, you are ambitious, 
you will lose a great 
will be 
does not matter; but you 
it?” 

**T will try,” he said, smiling. 

‘* But that is not the worst. 


deal by marrying. 
poor. For me, it 
can you bear 


Besides, you 


The worst 
oh, my friend, have you considered ? 
that I cost you your mother. She will | 
never love me, and she loves you. Sup- 
pose you should one day reproach me for 

having lost you your mother ?” 

‘* Never, while I have my wife.” 

At that spoken in English, 
though they had been talking in French, | 
which Silence still dropped into oceasion- | 
ally, her face grew all rose-color—a pure 
celestial rose, like the sunset Alps. 

‘*“My wife,” Roderick continued. ‘‘I 
must have you. I not do without | 
My mother does not understand | 
some people never do. 


IS 


word, 


ean 
you, 
Some people 
think one love is as good as another; and | 
perhaps it is—to them. But to us? I 
am yours, you are mine. What use is it 
to tell us we must not be married, when 
in our hearts we are already married ? 
You believe that ?” 

‘<iites and no more. Then, | 
after a pause, ‘‘I believe in you so abso- | 
lutely, so entirely, that I think, if instead 
of deciding thus you had told me that 
our marriage could not be, that there | 


she said, 


were strong, clear, righteous reasons why 
I should never be more to you than I am | 
now, I should have said, like that poor 
Clotilde, ‘It is all right; I am content.’” 


‘*But would it have been right ? 
would you have been content ?” 
She lifted up to him her pathetic eyes. 


| 

And | 

| 

‘IT would have tried to I will be | 


be. 
now, if you only say the word; if there 
is in your mind the slightest doubt, the 
slightest hesitation. It 
not so very hard, since you love me. 


is not so hard, 


If | 


Perhaps it might be good for | 


| er—we must be married. 
| me to decide, and I have decided. 


| best. 


| I would have lived! 
| break one’s heart and die, till God chooses. 


| I had never known that, perhaps it might 
have been. Not now.” 

toderick was silent. 

‘Is it to be, then, my friend? We 
are to part; but we are always to remain 
friends? And you will always love me 

never any one else but me? At least. 
I know I shall never love any one but 
you.” 

**Oh, my darling!” 

The strong curb which both had put 
upon themselves was gradually giving 
way. Human nature, or rather that di- 
vine instinct which rules and guides the 
strong passions of humanity, bringing 


| them at last into the desired haven, th: 
| deep peace which comes, and only comes, 


when two, who have deliberately chosen 


|one another, righteously belong to one 
| another for 
| have its way. 


life—human nature would 
‘*My darling, we must love one anoth- 
You left it to 
It will 
1 others 
Love is 


a pang in some ways, a risk i 
but it must be; it ought to be. 
Come!” 

He took her two hands to draw her to 
him. At that touch of his—soft, strong 
and firm—the sort of clasp which implies, 


be 


| besides will and passion, the deep tender 
| ness 


that includes both, and makes a 


| woman safe forever—all the girl’s soul 
| seemed to yield to him, the man who was 


now master of her fate. She looked him 


| straight in the eyes—her one love who 


loved her. 
‘*T would have lived,” she cried. ‘* Yes, 


One has no right to 


But life with you, and life without you— 


| oh, the difference!” 


Roderick clasped her in his arms, and 
they wept together like little children. 

After that day there was no reserve of 
any kind between these two, who had de- 
termined to cast their lot together, and 
‘‘sink or swim,” as Roderick said with 
a smile, which showed how little he be- 
lieved in the sinking. He was very un- 
worldly in many things: ignorant too ; 
often a great deal more ignorant than 
she in practical matters: as he showed 
when urging their immediate marriage, 
without thought of to-morrow, or the day 
after to-morrow, or indeed of any earth- 
ly thing except the eagerness to get safe 
possession of his treasure, and be sure that 
no evil fate could snatch it from him. 
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D 
D 


eonsent to be married until, at any rate, 
. first few months of her mourning had 
sed by; 


de of Swiss girls, she wished to earn 


besides, with the customary 


- own trousseau, and not come to her 
band quite empty-handed. 
insisted 


Therefore 
continuing her music 
hing, and paying her board to the 


Reynier family, and living as independ 


on 


ent, busy, and practical a life as if she 

re not going to be married at all. Her 

insistence’ was, however, accomplished 
violent fashion, but 
merely a quiet way she had of doing for 
If that which felt to be right, 
without interfering with other people. 


n no obnoxious or 
she 


hers 
( 5 
Het 


gentle 
of circumstances, took a leaf out of 


So Roderick, constrained by the 


her book, as he declared, and began to 


work too—establishing himself at a pen- 


ut Silence said no. She would not! unless the object deserves it 


sion in the town, and joining various |! 


classes, so as to certain definite 
studies, and fill up a few blanks in an ed 
wation which, out of the lazy laisser- 
faire of prosperous fortunes, had been, 


even at Cambridge 


pursue 


,a good deal neglected. 

‘But I shall neglect nothing now, you 
will see,” he said to Silence. ‘‘I 
h 


was a 


boy six months ago; ave made a 


you 
man of me.” 

And she? Girlish as she looked still, 
vou could see in her face that she was a 
eirlno more. Grave, quiet, often almost 
sad, from that day when they decided to 
be married against 


took 


every obstacle, she 
in all things the serious, womanly 
part, assuming with love’s joy all its in- 
evitable pain. The half-motherly rela- 
almost woman, how- 
take toward the 
ie loves, watching him, guarding 
him, cherishing him, Silence now assumed 
to the full, yet after a fashion so sweet, so 
unobtrusive, that the proudest 
not be offended. 


tion which every 
ever young, 
| 


Si 


comes to 


man 


man could 


‘I wonder what makes you take so 
much trouble over me ?” he said one day, 
when she had been suggesting a warmer 
coat, or some other trifle—the sweet trifles 
that show a man how a woman cares for 
him. ‘* You are always thinking of me, 
dear.” 

3ecause you never think of yourself,” 
Silence answered, smiling. 
love you.” 


‘** Besides, I 


That was the secret and its cause. 


She | 


loved him, as such a woman never loves | 


twice in a lifetime, and not even once, 
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Did Roder 
A question he asked himse] 
m4 } 
In th 


ick ? f some 
had 
of late come over him; but when he put 
it to his betrothed, she laid her hand on 
mouth and told him 


times, » strange humility which 


his ‘‘time would 
show on 


Tl ey 


veiling 


h: to 


trust 


many at 


to time for the un 
of thing 
Roderick ‘ote to his mother, in 
forming her that he 
three 


dark Once 


again wi 
had delay ed his mar 
riage for months, hoping against 
hope that after all it might not be that 
saddest of without a parent’s 
blessing, but that, whether or it must 
be. He allowed her no possibility of be 
lievine that 
W hile opposing, he 


weddings, 


no, 


his mind, 
never deceived her, 


he could change 


for deceit is always cowardice, and what 
ever he was, Roderick was no coward 

So he worked on, and Silence worked 
on, seldom seeing each other during the 
day, but in the long winter evenings meet 
ing under shelter of the Reyniers’ kindly 
roof, and ‘taking togeth 
like also friends, and 
who feel in one another’s company the 
delicious repose, the unspeakable comfort, 
of 


sion, and last 


sweet counsel 


lovers who are 


er, 


a sympathy which long survives pas 
s till the very end of life. 

Their life was only at its beginning, yet 
the sadness of things made them prema 
turely grave, even when, coming to the 
conclusion that they must wait no longer, 
and that it was vain to hope for the letter 
which never came, Roderick pressed his 
young fiancée to name their marriage 
day. 

It was on one Sunday afternoon which 
they were spending with the good Rey 
niers at Chaumont. They had climbed 
the hill through the long pine woods, and 
were 
view, 
long 


now standing watching that lovely 
the triple chain of lakes, with its 
line of snowy Alps bevond. The 
air was mild and soft; there were violets 
in the woods. It felt like the first day of 
spring, which always comes, it 
with a message of promise to the young. 
Ay, and even to those whose youth is only 
a never-fulfilled remembrance. 

‘*Silence,” Roderick said, as he took in 
his the hand that would his 
through life, ‘‘I have finished all 
work I had to do here. Now when shall 
we go home ?” 

‘* Home ?” 

‘Your new home, and mine; the home 
we are to share together.” 


as 


were, 


be own 


the 
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Startled, she faltered out something | have liked it. 


about ‘‘ waiting a little longer.” 


‘*T have waited. It is now nearly nine 
months since that day at Berne, when 
“<T did but see her passing by, 


And yet I love her till I die.’” 


‘*That would have been very foolish,” 
said Silence, with a naive gravity, ‘‘ un- | 
less, indeed, you had followed up the ac- | 
quaintance, and come to know me well.” 
Suddenly putting her two hands in her | 
lover’'s—‘‘ You do know me, faults and 
all, so take me; and, oh! be good to me! 
I have only you.” 

‘‘And I you. You will be good to me 

also ?” 
She smiled. ‘‘ Little use in talking, 
but I think there will never come a day | 
when I would not cheerfully die, if my | 
dying could help you. My living will 
So I mean to live.” 

And she looked up fondly, with all her 
soul in her eyes, at her young bridegroom. 


much more. 


Would she, forty, fifty years hence, see in 
the old man’s face that of this lover of 
her youth, the face forgotten by all bur 
her? God knews! but it is good to be- 
lieve so. 

Ay! we elders may reason and preach, 
Say that 
early 


‘‘ealf” love is all nonsense, and 
imprudent, that 
young people should part and forget, and 
a broken heart is soon healed. Every 
new generation gives the lie to that doc- 
trine. True, hundreds fall in love and 


marriage most 


| 
| 


| bride.” 





es 


She used often to talk of 
the day when she would dress me as a 
As usual, the day before the religious 
was the civil marriage; that curious cer 
mony, when a few words spoken in an up 


| per chamber in the Hotel de Ville, before 


a rather dense official, with only Monsieur 

feynier and Sophie standing by as wit- 
nesses, made Roderick and Silence Jap- 
dine man and wife. The afternoon of 
that day, so strangely un-English and in- 
formal, was spent by them in walking up 
and down their favorite alley, and plant- 
ing violets over the grave beside it—the 
mother’s solitary grave. Solitary, but 
not sad, not even to the daughter who was 
leaving it, for the love remained, the love 
which had lasted to the end. 

‘*And she would be glad, so elad! if 
she knew that you were taking care of 
me,” said Silence, with a bright smile, 
though her tears were dropping down. 


| ‘* Also, a little, that 1 was taking care of 


you. She used to say it was my métier 
always to take care of somebody. There- 
fore, adieu, my mother! You will not 
forget me, wherever you are; nor I you.” 

She laid her cheek on the white head- 
stone in a passion of sobs, then suddeniy 
checked them all, gave her hand to her 
bridegroom, and suffered him to lead her 


| away home. 


‘get over it; yet now and then there is 


such a thing as a lost love and a lost life. 
Life with love, and life without it; that 
is, as Silence had once said, all the differ- 
ence! But what a difference! For any 
parent who needlessly causes it, out of 
whim, or worldliness, or any thing ex- 
cept righteousness and justice, I can only 
say, as was said of those who willfully of- 
fend ‘‘one of these little ones,” ‘‘ It were 
better that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the depth 
of the sea.” 

The marriage was arranged, of course, 
to be quite quiet. All the usual Swiss fes- 
tivities, the soirée aux bouquets before the 
wedding, and the ball after it, were of 
necessity omitted. The Reynier family 
alone were to ‘‘assist” at the ceremony, 
for which the girls implored Silence would, 
for one day only, put off her mourning 
and assume proper bridal white. She 
assented, ‘‘ because my mother would 


He did not see her again till eleven 
next morning, when Sophie, Marie, and 


| Jeanne Reynier led into the salon and left 


beside him, shutting the door upon them 
both, the whitest, loveliest vision! More 
like an angel than a woman, he thought 
then, nor ever ceased to think, though he 
never saw it but once in his life, on that 
wonderful wet morning when the deluge 
itself seemed to have come back upon 
Neuchatel, as if to sweep away with its 
torrents all his old life, and begin the new 
life with his wedding day. The rain beat 
in loud storms on the window behind her, 
yet there she stood, this white angel, in 
her thin, flowing veil, like a cloud, and 
her crown of orange blossoms, and her 
downcasteyes. His own—was it possible 
she would be his own!—a mortal woman, 
and his wife ? . 

Suddenly he stooped and kissed, not her 
lips, but her hand. She looked surprised 
for an instant, perhaps just a little hurt, 
then perceived at once the deep emotion, 
the tender reverence. 


‘*Oh my love, my love forever! Thank 
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said she, or rather breathed than 
as she put both her arms round his 


God 
said it. 
neck and clung to his bosom. She was 
but a woman after all. 

Soon after, Roderick led his bride, both 
quite calm now and smiling, to the two car- 
oi He and she and the 
rood Reyniers drove through the soaking 
to the damp, empty church, where, 
eontrast to his 


ies waiting below. 


streets 


sister’s brilliant 
marriage, they two stood alone, with not | 


range 


a creature of their own blood beside them, 
and heard the old minister in his unim 
passioned voice address them as *‘mon 
recommend- 
ine’ them to observe ‘‘ une inviolable fidée- 


cher frére et ma chere sceur,”’ 


lite. une entiére confiance, et une atfection 
Then, having 
answered the few questions of the Swiss 


toujours plus profonde.” 


marriage liturgy, simple and Protestant, 
not unlike his native Presbyterian service, 
the young bridegroom listened as if in a 
dream to the final blessing. 

-* Que Dieu, notre Pére en Jésus Christ, 


e reposer Sa bénédiction sur vous, qu'll 


THE FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED 


R. DAVID A. WELLS, in his Com- 


missioner’s Report of 1869, estimated 


\ 


that $465,000,000 
other than United States bonds were held | 


of American securities 
abroad on November 1, 1869. The great 
care taken in the preparation of this esti- 
mate, which was made with the assistance 
of the leading bankers and financiers of 
the country, entitles it to the fullest confi- 


500,000 on June 30, 1869. <As to the 
amountof United States bonds held abroad, 
Mr. Wells’s estimate of $1,000,000,000 is 


not so reliable, and that which has right- 


ly received most approval is one two years | 


later by Jay Cooke, McCulloch, and Com- 


000,000. Calling our increase of debt for 


United States bonds, we must, in order to 
carry back the estimate to 1869, take from 
it seventy per cent. of this increase, or 
$150,000, 000, leaving 3695,000,000+ for June 


* Gold values alone are here used. 

+ This is in harmony with and strengthened by 
Secretary McCulloch’s estimate of $600,000,000 in 
1868. 


| flesh being mere dust, the v should be ** 


| 


| foreign debt, 
| 
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scelle dans vos coeurs le lien que vous ve- 
nez de former, qu’ll le sanctifie de plus en 
plus, et que vous viviez ensemble en Jésus- 
Christ, dans lattente du jour ot ceux qui 


se seront aimés en Lui, seront réunis dans 


Son sein pour léternite. 
fixed 


Amen.” 

the love of God, and 
9 . 1 . 

which on the very day of earthly union 

could look forward to the day when, their 


Love on 


re- 
united in the bosom of God for all eterni- 
ty”—ay, that that was the true 
love. Through all the passion of his 
youth the young man felt this, and bless- 
ed God that he did feel it. And as 
turned and kissed his bride (to the great 
horror of the Demoiselles Reynier, such a 
thing being quite contrary to the etiquette 
of Neuchatel), in spite of the gloomy 
church, the pelting rain, the sad, quiet 
marriage, neglected and unhonored by 
kith and kin, it seemed as if all heaven 
were around and about him, 
a true 


was it; 


sie 


for his was 
honorable 
and sanctified in the sight of God. 


love marriage, before 


men, 


STATES 

30, 1869. Adding this to Mr. Wells’s esti- 

mate as altered by us, we have the total 

foreign debt June 30, 1869, $1,130,500,000.* 
Since 1869 there has been, to my knowl- 

edge, no thorough calculation of 


except by Dr. Young, in 


| 1874 and 1876, when his estimates were 


| ively. 
dence, and if carried back to the begin- | 
ning of the fiscal year would make $435,- 


j}and the accompanying economic 
the two years 221,061,000, and knowing | 
that seventy per cent. of this was paid in | 


| debt when owned abroad. 


$1,200,000,000 and $1,350,000,000 respect- 
These are far too small, which is, 
perhaps, explained by the exceedingly 
slight allowance he makes for smuggling. 
Senator Bogy, of Missouri, in a speech in 
the United States Senate in 1876, gave, 
also, a rough estimate, which placed our 
foreign debt considerably over two billion 
dollars. I have therefore made 1869 my 


na 
Lick 


| Starting-point, and shall attempt to show 
pany, which places the amount at $845,- | 


the progress of the debt since that time, 


phe- 


nomena. 
Our foreign debt increased in four ways: 


_ by excess of imports over exports; by in- 
| terest on debt previously acquired; by 


* This includes stocks, which some claim are not 
But they possess the 
only two attributes which make bonds a debt— 


| that of claiming interest and of being paid when re- 


turned, and they are equally with bonds a continual 
claim against us to the amount of their value in our 
markets. 
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payment for freights carried in foreign | 


vessels; and by the expenditure of our 
travellers abroad, in the usual form of 
drafts or letters of credit. 

It is readily seen that excess of imports 
over exports creates foreign debt, but to 
give that excess we must know the extent 
of smuggling and under-valuation of im- 
ports and There been 


exports. have 


widely varying estimates of the percent- | 


age which smuggling and under-valuation 
of imports bear to the imports returned to 


mate being three per cent. by Dr. Young, 
in. February, 1874, and the highest fifty 
per cent. by General B. F. Butler, in his 
speech in 1874 on the repeal of the Moie- 
ty Act. The Civil Service Commission 
appointed by President Grant in 1871 gave 


thirty-three per cent.,* while in Secretary | 


Sherman’s report of 1878, Mr. Tingle, Su- 
pervising Agent, gave six per cent. Aft- 
er long calculation, I have determined 
upon sixteen per cent. as the proper in- 
crease, and I adhere to this the more 
strongly as it agrees almost exactly with 
Secretary MeCulloch’s estimate in 1866.+ 
After the repeal of the Moiety Act in 
1874, the immediate increase in 
een, but since 1876 the increased vigilance 
of customs officers demands a decrease of 
the allowance to fifteen per cent. 


Our returned exports must also be in- | and $700, we incurred thereby a debt of 
$25,000,000. 
| to $151,323, 405. 
customs officers and shippers in this matter. 
For example, the Canadian returns of im- | 
ports from the United States were dur- | 


creased to account for under-valuation. 


There has been great carelessness among 


ing 1874 to 1877, on the annual average, 
$12,000,000 in exeess of our returned ex- 
ports to Canada. 
that there is nowhere such carelessness 
as on the Canadian border, and I have 
judged the needed increase for the re- 


turned exports of the country to be five per | 
With these allowances, our excess | 


cent. 

* The actual estimates of General Butler and the 
Civil Service Commission were respectively thirty- 
three and twenty-five per cent. of the whole imports ; 


which would be respectively fifty and thirty-three | 


per cent. of the remaining sixty-seven and seventy- 


five per cent., or of the amount returned to the Treas- | 


ury Department. 
+ He states that the returned imports should be 
increased twenty per cent., to account for smug- 


gling, under-valuation, and payments for freights to | 


foreigners. As by my estimate the last factor is 


only 4.7 per cent., there remains 15.3 per cent. as | 


his estimate for smuggling and under-valuation. 


smug: | 
gling made the percentage as high as eight- | 


We know, however, | 


of imports over exports for 1869-70 
$59,537,308. 

We paid fully five and one-half per 
cent. interest on our previous debt: for 
though commissions had to be paid to 


was 


| American bankers, there were few losses 


before 1873 to reduce the amount to be 
paid abroad. Our debt on this account 
for 1869-70 was $62,177,500. 

When our imports are brought in for 
eign vessels, we incur a debt for freight: 


| but foreigners incur also a debt to us for 
the Treasury Department, the lowest esti- | 


freight on our exports carried in our own 
vessels.° It is therefore plain that our 
foreign debt from this source is the excess 
of freights paid on our imports brought 
in foreign vessels over that on our exports 
carried in our own vessels.* I have eall- 
ed, in accordance with Dr. Young, the 
average freight on imports six per cent. 


| of their valuation; but as our exports are 
pe acres é 
| of a heavier nature, their freight should 


be increased to seven per cent. With 
these estimates, our debt on the freight 
account was $4,608,597. 


In Mr. Wells's report for 1869, statistics 


| give the average number of American 


travellers abroad, from 1865 to 1868, 37.000. 
and the average number of foreign tray 
ellers in the United States, 12,000. A]- 
lowing the same numbers for 1869-70, 
and calling the expenditure of American 
and foreign travellers respectively $900 


These four accounts amount 


But there is one further element to con- 
sider. American merchants make a prof- 
it of not less than seven per cent. on their 
exports, and foreigners must accordingly 
pay us seven per cent. more than the es- 
timated export value.+ This would take 
$33,033,171 from our previous debit ac- 


| count, leaving $118,290,234, which, with 


partially accruing interest, makes our total 
increase of debt for 1869-70, $120,656,038. 


* Mr. Wells has made the singular mistake of 
holding our freight debt to be the excess of freights 
on our exports and imports received by foreign 
vessels over that received by our own vessels. 
But we have nothing to do with freight on our ex- 
ports carried in foreign vessels—they on the other 
side of the water pay that; neither do foreigners 


| pay freight on our imports carried in our own ves- 
| sels; consequently these two parts have nothing to 


do with the question; and Mr. Wells, by ineluding 
them, has more than doubly stated our foreign debt 
from freights. 

+ Mr. William Grosvenor, in his Does Protection 
Protect? estimates this profit at six per cent. 
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Placing the same in tabular form, we 


have: 

Interest on foreign debt of $1,130 
500,000, at 54 per cent.......... 

Excess of imports over exports .... 

Debt for freight. . 

Debt due to travellers 


$62,177,500 
59,537,308 
4,608,597 


25 0% 000 


Deduct 7 per cent. on exports, 
American Proke os... iwc ce eee 33,033,171 
118,290,234 
Adding interest on increase 25 
Making total increase for 1869-7 
Adding 
Making total foreign debt June ¢ 


Ly) ee a eel ea ee 


For 1871: 
Interes t on old debt. ie 8 
Excess of imports over e exports ye 
Debt due to traveller 
Debt due to freight . 


365,804 
120,656,088 
previous 1,150,500,000 


,251,156,088 


$68,813,582 
56,686,838 


380,000,000 


Dedu t profits GH CEPOTW . .  csce' 
252,007 

Adding interest on increase 

Giving total increase 

Adding previous debt 

Total debt at end of 1871 


127,757,047 


For 1872 
Interest on old debt. 
Excess of imports over e exports 
Debt due to travellers... 
Debt due to freight 


$75,840,219 
190,100,420 
80,000,000 


Me. 961, 871 
Deduct profits on exports 


Interest on increase. . 

Increase for 1872... 6... cc ccceccs 
Adding previous debt 1 
Total debt June 30, 1872 


378913085 
cae a one $1,658,048,450 
For 1873: 
Interest on old debt. ' 
Excess of imports over r exports aed 129,256.52 
30,000,000 
16,290,732 
266,739,914 
46,522 481 
220,217,433 
4,404,348 
224,621,781 
1,658,048,450 


Interest on inerease............ 
Total increase. whticats 
Adding previous d bt 


Debt at end of 1873 ...... $1,882,670,231 


Placing the result in a more concise 
form: 
Total debt June 30, 1869 .. 
Increase during 1870............. 
Increase during 1871............. y 
Increase during (‘> = a bake o 4 13 


0,500,000 
,656,088 
57,047 


35,565 
Increase during 1873............ 2% 16 21,781 


Total deht June 30, 1873 $1,882,670,231 


Of our total wealth ($36,735,000,000) in 
1873, our foreign debt was five per cent., 


| andof our total production ($7,500,000,000), 
| our increase in foreign inde btedness dur- 
| ing the year was three per cent. 


Let us take a brief retrospect over the 


| period 1864 to 1873, during which most of 


our foreign debt was acquired 


a period 
when invention and progress in industries 


| were so remarkable that, despite the losses 


| of a long war, 


| mense influx of foreign goods. 


9,434,746 | 
1.935.166 | | 
39.683,159 | 


2 505.040 | 


1,251,156,038 | 


378,913,085 | | 


1 


$91,192, posed } 


ducing their desiderata; 


our wealth increased fifty 
per cent. Of this increase, however, one 
great cause has been overlooked—the in 
fluence on our industry caused by an im- 
Our for- 
eign trade during that time, allowing, as 
before explained, for smuggling and un- 
der-valuatious, was as follows: 


| Imports 


Exports Excess of Lnports 
1864 8358.794,907 
1865 | 251,072,154 
1866 | 499,693,247 | 441,169,549 
1867 | 460,777,597 | 849,248,993 
1868 | 404,867,471 | 370,792,668 
1869 | 478,083,375 | 333 pono 
1870 | 501,062,596 441,! 25,288 
1871 595,129,218 
1872 | 716,480,059 
1873 | 737,142.457 


Making the total excess. 


} $102 618,439 
39,435,844 
5852 


$256,176,468 
211,636,290 
3,698 
111,528,604 
84,074,808 
144,096,579 
59,537,308 
56,686,838 
190,100,420 
607,885,934 | 129,256,528 


R925, 859.056 


This immense sum, given us in goods, 
was paid by our securities. Although, up 
to 1865, a large part of the imports were 
used in the war, they were, later, chiefly 
luxuries, and caused, during 1869 to 1873, 
an average annual excess of imports over 
exports of $116,000,000. Did this represent 
the only effect on the country, it would 
alone be prodigious ; but the division of 
labor causes every increase in available 
capital to transmit its effect to all the ram- 
ifications of trade. The first receivers of 
this $116,000,000, having so much more to 
spend, called, to this amount, on those pro- 
these latter pro- 


| ducers called on a second class, and so on 





—one increase in production ever beget- 
ting its like in another trade. This effect 
is best illustrated by supposing perfect di- 
vision of labor, and that in a community 
A supplies B’s wants, B supplies C’s, C 
supplies D’s, and D in turn supplies A’s. 
If D received $116,000,000 from abroad, 
he would call, to that amount, on C ; (¢ 

having worked hard and produced an 
equivalent for the sum, would call in like 
manner on B; B, having worked hard, 
would callon A; while A would complete 
the circle by calling on D,-and causing 
him to produce an increase of goods to the 
amount he had first received from abroad. 
Thus one increase begets another; activ- 
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ity ever progresses; and this would go on 
forever, or until man’s wants were satis- 


fied, did not such an increase contain the | 


seeds of its own destruction. The pros 
perity occasioned by any sudden increase 
of wealth causes an abnormal activity; 
men become reckless, engage in ruinous 
investments, and a panic is the result. 


Again, a large part of this $116,000,000 | ports and proceeds of inventions mainly 


was in luxuries, which were only partial | 


helps to production, and increased the 
general extravagance. 

Secretary McCulloch saw where we 
in his report for that year: ‘* Two-thirds 
of the importations of the United States 
consist of articles which in economical 
times would be called luxuries. No ex- 
ception could be taken to such importa 
tions if they were paid for in our own 
productions. But we were swelling our 
foreign debt without increasing our abil- 
ity to pay it. 
course of trade, if long continued, must 
be, it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
predict.” Professor J. E. Cairnes wrote 
in his Political Economy, edited 1873: 
‘No nation can continue to pay its for- 


How disastrous such a 


| 


} 


| to be inevitable, and then it will probably 


come with a crash.” 

This great influx of European products, 
combined with unprecedented inventions 
and most abundant harvests, had caused 
an intense activity in trade. All men 
were fully occupied, and production wa 
enormous. Food being cheap, the im 
increased luxury industries, which, fos 
tered by protection, advanced with gigan 
tic strides, and at last, outstripping the 


| ability of the country to support them, 
were going as early as 1868, and wrote | 


eign debts by the process of incurring | 


new debts to meet a balance yearly accru- 
ing against it; yet this, in truth, is the na- 
ture of the financial operation by which, 
of late years, the United States has con- 
trived to settle accounts with the rest of 
the world....If that country is to con- 
tinue to discharge her liability to foreign- 


verted. 
previous to 1860, be made to exceed her 
imports, and this by an amount greater 
than the excess of that former time, in 
proportion as her financial obligations to 
foreign countries have in the interval in- 
creased. To establish this, prices there 
must be lowered in relation to Europe. 
This may be accomplished partly by an 
advance in prices here not shared by the 
United States, as, in fact, has already 
happened in the case of some important 
commodities; but it is probable that the 
end will be reached mainly through a de- 
cline of prices on the other side. A con- 
siderable decline of general prices, how- 
ever, is a remedy to which manufacturers 
and merchants will only submit when 
pushed to extremity. It will, therefore, 
only come when credit has been strained 
to the utmost, and a catastrophe is seen 





| of industries. 


were held in their career by the influx of 
foreign goods. The people, seeing plenty 
around them, never realized they were 
using the products of labor other than 
their own, and mortgaging their future 
strength. Extravagance and wasteful in- 
vestments followed, and the panic of 1873 
came at last. By the inability of a few 
to pay their debts, the circular flow of 
capital was arrested, to the derangement 
of all portions of trade. This can not be 
better illustrated than by quoting Walter 
Bagehot’s excellent example in his Lom- 
bard Street: ‘‘No single large industry 
can be depressed without injury to other 
industries; still less can any great group 
Each industry, when pros- 


| perous, buys and consumes the produce 
|of most (certainly of very many) other 
| industries, and if industry A fail and is in 


difficulty, industries B, C, and D, which 
used to sell to A, will not be able to sell 


| that which they had produced in reliance 
ers, the relation which at present obtains | 
between exports and imports must be in- | 


° | 
Her exports must once again, as | 





on A’s demand, and in future they will 
stand idle until industry A recovers, be- 
cause in default of A there will be no one 
to buy the commodities which they cre- 
ate. Thus as industry B buys of C, D, 
etc., the adversity of B tells on C, D, ete., 
and as these buy of FE, F, ete., the effect 
is propagated through the whole alpha- 
bet. And in a certain sense it rebounds. 
Z feels the want caused by the diminished 
custom of A, B, C, ete., and so it does not 
earn so much; in consequence it can not 
lay out so much on the produce of A, B, 
C, ete., and so these do not earn so much 
either. As has been explained, the fun- 
damental cause is that under a system 
where every one is dependent on the la- 
bor of every one else, the loss of one 
spreads and multiplies through all, and 
spreads and multiplies the faster the 
higher the previous perfection of the sys- 
tem of divided labor, and the more nice 
and effectual the mode of interchange.” 


In actual life, however, the division of 
labor is by no means perfect, and instead 
of waiting entirely until industry A re- 
vives, B, C, ete., supply A’s place by sell- 
ing their goods cheaper, and accepting 
others’ in the room of A’s. 

} 


n trade 


Again, for 
has always assisted recovery 

mbarrassment by furnishing a mar 
t, since prices so fall in hard times that 

profitable to export woods. From 
influx of gold, 
come in return 
from foreigners, while the embarrassed 
have meanwhile been gaining 


5 


1 


these sales there is an 


prices rise, goods soon 

industries 

strength. 
But in the United States several causes 

} 

have @ 


\ 


atly checked this assistance com- 
ing from foreign trade. Those produc 
tions in which we had an advantage over 
Europe, and which we could export with 
profit, had been burdened by the tariff, 
while the manufacture of luxuries, in 
which we could by no means compete 
with Europe, had been carried to excess. 
By competing with Europe is meant com- 
peting and obtaining the American rate 
of profit. The rate of profit in every 
country depends ultimately on the fertili- 
ty of its soil, and the United States being 
more fertile than Europe, has a higher 
rate of profit. Now in competing with 
Europe in those manufactures where la- 
bor is the main expense, and in which we 
have no natural advantages over her, we 
can obtain the European profit, but we 
can not sell in European markets and ob- 
tain an American profit. The manufac- 
turers of luxuries either would not 
could not accept the European profit, and 
there was accordingly no outlet for their 
productions, since Americans, on account 
of hard times, could not buy them. Only 
two courses remained for these manufac- 
turers ; 


or 


to stop; and they chose the latter course, 


while the consequent mass of unemployed | 
laborers were obliged to wait until an in- | 
crease in productions in which we had an | 


advantage over other countries, general- 


ly raw materials and the necessities of 
But capital 
changes slowly, and only from compul- | 


life, furnished employment. 


sion. Manufacturers whose capital is in 
years of work hang there to the end. In 
embarrassed times capital is loath to enter 
upon new enterprises. 
of the luxury industries crippled as well 
the necessity industries ; and the conse- 


either to manufacture at a loss, or | 


Thus the failure | 
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quent slowness of the needed change in 
capital produced rreat musery. 

Our great foreign debt was also a potent 
obstruction 


from 


immediate 
our embarrassment. 


against recovery 
The general 
fall in prices and our forced economy de 
creased our imports. European capital 
was not in demand with us, while the dis- 
trust among Europeans of our credit for- 
bade their lending as freely as before the 
panic. We were therefore obliged, after 
73, to pay for interest, freights, ete., in 
goods more than But 
our protected manufactures could not be 
extensively exported, our only hope lay 
in raw productions, or in productions 


18 


in securities. 


as 


where labor was the smallest ingredient. 
In these we had an advantage over Eu- 
rope, and into these flowed our capital 
and labor. 


first, was latterly quite rapid; raw 


The change, though slow at 
prod 
ucts were extensively exported; and here 
Had 
we had no debt, accrued or accruing, our 


comes the effect of our foreign debt. 


excess of exports over imports would have 
been paid in gold; this influx of gold havy- 
ing raised prices, 2xports would have di- 
minished, and imports increased, thus per- 
mitting many of our lagging industries to 
be active; their rise would have helped 
others, and soon again we should 
had prosperity. But our excess of ex- 
ports was not paid in gold, but partly 
went in payment for interest, travellers, 
ete., while whatever surplus remained 
was paid by returning our securities. We 
were, to be sure, paying our debts, but 
our exports were no immediate help in re- 
covering from our embarrassments. 

Our foreign trade during 1874 


have 


(8 was: 
Imports Exports Excess of lmports 
1S74 


1875 


S663 618,855 


627,146,404 


S660, 589,762 $5,024,005 


612,289,290 
1876 | 537,381,246 | 604,701,985 
536,204,802 | 664,445,210 

5,7 


512,943,824 | 743,1 


1877 


1878 


128,240,408 


9 22 230,181,898 


As from 1869 to 1873 we received, on the 
average, annually, $116,000,000 in excess 
of imports over exports, while during 1874 
to 1878 we paid by excess of exports over 
imports an annual average of $81,772,567, 


| we had therefore an average annual sum 
industries which they have built up by 


of $197,772,567 less during the latter five 
years than the former. Also, in 1872 we 
received $190, 100,420 from abroad, while in 
1878 we gave in like manner 250,181,898; 


| so, even if trade had been as active in 1878 


as in 1872, we should have had $420,282,318 
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| 


machinery of trade shattered besides, it is | 


not strange we were poor. 

To return to the calculation of our for- 
eign debt, the estimate for freight on ex- 
American vessels has been in- 
creased, on account of relative increase in 
the exportation of raw materials after 
1878, to eight per cent. The estimate for 
interest paid has been decreased to four 
per cent., both on account of embarrassed 
times (stocks having paid little, and bonds 
often no interest) and the refunding of 
United States bonds at a lower rate of in- 


ports in 


terest. As was before explained, the al- 
lowance for smuggling and under-valua- 
tion of imports has been increased to 
eighteen per cent. during 1875 and 1876, 
and decreased to fifteen per cent. after 
that date. 


Progress of the debt during 1874: 
Interest on old debt.............. $75,306,809 
8,024,095 
80,000,000 


Excess of imports over exports .. 
Debt due to travellers 


Debt due to freight <i. 6 .ces sce 10,365,371 
118,696,273 
Deduct profits on exports.... .... 47,905,907 


70,790,366 
Add interest on increase.......... 
nerease for 1874.... 
Add pre vious debt.......... 


Total debt June 30, 1874 ......... $1,954,522,452 


71,852,221 
1,882,670,231 


For 1875: 
ee iid 
Exe an of imports over exports .... 
Debt due to travellers............ 
Debt due to freight .......... 


$78,180,998 
14,857,114 
80,000,000 
9,466,569 
132,504,681 
44,431,233 
88,073,448 


Deduct profits on exports .. 


Add interest on increase...... ia 1,321,101 
89,394,549 
Add pr vious debt............... 1,954,622.452 


Total debt June 30, 1875 $2,043,917,001 


For 1876: 
Interest EOE eT eee eT 
Debt due to travellers (small, on ac- 
count of the Centennial Exposition) 


$81,756,680 


10,000,000 


Debt due to freight.......... 5,852,992 
Total debit account .............. 97,609,672 
Excess of exports over imports .... 67,320,739 


44,771,033 
112,091,77 
97,609,6 
14,482,100 


Profits on exports ..........0+0-- 
Deduct debit aecount............. 


Add interest on decrease, to offset ex- 
cess of interest allowed on old debt 
Decrease of debt for 1876...... : 
Deduct this decrease from the debt 
Pe ae | a A ee eee oe 2,043,917,001 


And we have debt June 30, 1876... $2,029,217,670 


217,231 


14 699,33 


For 1877: 
OPO et er a is $81,168. 706 
Debt due to travellers. ........... 30,000.00. 
| Debt due to freight.............. 6,587,855 








DG MCOOMTNG rare beets dashed cous 117,756,558 

| Excess of exports over imports .... 128,240,408 
Profits on UDOT i's se Lb 6 ke See 48,319,439 
176,559,847 

Deduct debit account............. 117,756,558 
58,803 2s9 

DMN ANIME a ds Ae 1 dda, mcaeaabe 882,049 
Decrease for Peres 59 G85 388 





1,061,855 | 





Taking decrease from previous debt 2,029,217,670 


PPGIS GUN BU. BOT bic cc 5:5 cv cecocer $1,969,532.339 
For 1878: 
PUNE. ees $78,781,293 


Debt due to travellers (quite large, 

on account of Paris Exposition). . 
Debt due to freight 
Total debit account 


40.000.000 
$8,266,934 


pies aes tare ee 127,048,227 


Excess of exports over imports 
Profit on exports 


230,181,898 
Se ae) 53,477,211 
283,659,109 


Deduct debit account 127,048,227 


156,610,882 
Interest . ways 3 2,289,163 
Decrease avis 187 a 
Deduct decrease from old de bt. 


" 158,900,045 
1,969,532.382 
And we have the total apparent del rt 

June 80, 1878 $1,810,682,287 


Expressed in a more concise form, the 
result is as follows: 
Our foreign debt at the end of 1873 

i ae a 
Increase during 18 
Increase during 1875 





89,394,549 


Maximum point of debt June 80, 1875 
Decrease during 1876. $14,699,331 
Decrease during 1877. 59,685,338 
Decrease during 1878. 158,900,045 283,284,714 


2,043,917,001 





Apparent debt June 30, 1878 


acc ass ai 
This, however, is the debt on the supposi- 
tion that there have been no losses by de- 
faulting bonds, depreciation of stocks, 
ete. We have now to find the amount of 
such losses. With the aid of stock quota- 
tions, the Kconomist, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, and many leading 
bankers, the following estimates of losses 
have been arrived at: 
Losses from railway bonds 
Losses from State bonds............ 
Losses from failures ............... 
Losses fromm depreciation of stocks, 

ponds, etc., excepting railway and 


$35,000,000 
20,000,000 
8,000,000 


80,000,000 
$143,000.000 


As this sum has accrued at different times, 
and has been included with interest in 
our estimate of the foreign debt, we must 

















allow interest, which, amounting to 


218,000,000, raises the allowance for losses 
to $161,000, 000. This from 
uv previous estimate, leaves our total 
foreign debt, June 30, 1878, $1,649,632, 287. 
[It must not be inferred that our foreign 
debt has decreased in the same proportion 


sum, taken 


as our United States bonds have been re 
The of 
brought many such bonds home, and few 
issued at a lower rate of inter 
est have been President 
Hayes stated, without doubt on wood au 
thority, that while from $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 United States bonds were 
held abroad in 1871, only between $250,- 
000.000 and $300,000.000 were so held Au 
cust, 1878, and the Heonomist and Mr. 
McCulloch substantially agree with Presi 


dent Hayes. 


turned. process refunding has 


f thy » 
oft those 


sent abroad. 


This is perfectly consistent 
with my calculations, since we know Eu 
the of re 
funding began, been investing in those 


ropeans have, since process 


American securities which promise larger 


interest than is paid by United States 


bonds. 

As has been seen, by far the greatest 
decrease in our foreign debt occurred in 
i878, and in like find 
greatest increase in raw production dur 
ing that year. To show the rapidity of 
this recent change toward raw production, 
there are given below the amounts of 
newly settled lands for agriculture in the 
United States for the years 1875 to 1878: 


manner we 


Acres. 


Amount settled in 1875... 
Amount settled in 1876....... < 
! in 1877....... 3,536,937 


Amount settled 
Amount settled in 1878 





7,251, D3 


It should also be noticed that the number 
of immigrants in 1878 was the smallest 
for several years, thus making the change 
greater than it appears. This change 
would be assisted by a reduction in the 
customs tariff, but without any such re- 
duction it must proceed until a normal 
condition is reached. For we can not 
maintain our present amount of capital 
in manufacturing; our laborers must and 
will live, and raw production is the only 
line open to them. 

Secretary Sherman, in his report for 
1878, writes: ‘‘ The increase of our exports 


consisted mainly of breadstuffs, provis- | 
: ie : 
lons, agricultural implements, iron and 


manufactures of iron, copper and manu- 
factures of copper, leather and manufac- 
tures of leather, and petroleum... . Of the 
Vou. LIX.—No. 351.—29 


THE FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the | 
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exports of domestic merchandise during 
the year, the 


prised seventy-seven per cent., and ex 


products of agriculture com- 


ceeded the entire value of our imports of 
all 


countries. 


classes of foreign 
The exports of these produ ts 
$361,852,972 in 1872 to 
$536,039,951 in 1878, and the capacity of 
their further increase would seem to be 
limited only by the demand thereof.” On 
account of this increase in raw produce 


merchandise from 


have risen from 


tion, food and necessities will be cheapen 
ed, because of the increased supply, thus 
allowing more use for luxuries, and giv 
ing employment to many embarrassed in 
dustries, while the increased number en 
gaged in producing necessities will also 
Nor 
will activity await the entire payment of 
our foreign debt. 
and toward 


create a demand for other products. 


This flow of capital 
production will 


soon balance the forces of the country; 


labor raw 
the rate of interest will rise, capital will 
be sought, Europeans will gladly lend to 
us, Imports will inerease, and so on to 
In fact, the present 
excess of exports over imports is not en- 
tirely paid by returned securities; a part 
has been paid in bullion; and if this con- 
tinues, we ought soon to expect increased 
imports. 


prosperous times. 


It is not intended here to give 


| the impression that an excess of imports 


An ex 
under non 


or vice versa. 


benefit 


If a benefit, 


cess either vay 


; i+ 
IS Tus 


is a 


| restricting laws, it being for the time suit- 


ed to the country’s needs. 

It is the normal condition of a young 
and growing country like the United 
States to demand capital for new enter- 
This eapital Europe is glad to 
us, as we can afford to pay her a 
high rate of interest. 
an inerease of our foreign indebtedness. 
We shall then ever have a European 
debt, varying 


prises. 
loan 


But every loan is 


vith prosperous and em- 
barrassed times, as long as our rate of 
profit is higher—as long as our country 
is less populated than Europe. 

Since the panic of 1873 we have been 
paying for our former extravagance, and 
acquiring the much-needed traits of pru- 


| dence and humility—traits of which our 


easy means of acquiring wealth had in 
a measure deprived us; and if we allow 
that improvement in national character 
is far more important than momentary 
prosperity, the financial reverses of the 
last five years have by no means been 
evils. 


en te 
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believe in so quiet an end to so turbulent 
: course. Nevertheless it came to pass, 
as lightly as if he were a reed or a bubble 
ers from any house or hut, in the | of the river that belonged to him. 
depth of dreary moor-land, a road, un- | It was upon a gentle evening, a few 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER I. 
HEADSTRONG AND HEADLONG. 


fenced and almost unformed, descends to | days after Michaelmas of 1777. No flood 
was in the river then, and no fog on the 
moor-land, only the usual course of time, 
keeping the silent company of stars. The 
young moon was down, and the hover of 
the sky (in doubt of various lights) was 
gone, and the equal spread of obscurity 
a foggy evening, after heavy rain-fall. | soothed the eyes of any reasonable man. 
One of the company set before them what But the man who rode down to the 
the power of the water was, but they | river that night had little love of reason. 
laughed at him and spurred into it, and | Headstrong chief of a headlong race, no 
one alone spurred out of it. Whether | will must depart a hair’s-breadth from 
taken with fright, or with too much | his; and fifty years of arrogant port had 
courage, they laid hold of one another, | stiffened a neck too stiff at birth. Even 
and seven out of eight of them, all large | now in the dim light his large square form 
farmers, and thoroughly understanding | stood out against the sky like a cromlech, 
land, came never upon it alive again;| and his heavy arms swung like gnarled 
and their bodies, being found upon the 
ridge that cast them up, gave a dismal 
name to a place that never was merry in 
the best of weather. 


a rapid river. The crossing is called the 
‘*Seven Corpse Ford,” because a large 
party of farmers, riding homeward from 
Middleton, banded together and perhaps 
well primed through fear of a famous 
highwayman, came down to this place on 





boughs of oak, for a storm of wrath was 
moving him. In his youth he had re- 
belled against his father; and now his 
own son was a rebel to him. 

However, worse things than this had ‘*Good, my boy, good!” he said, within 
happened; and the country is not chary | his grizzled beard, while his eyes shone 
of its living, though apt to be seared of its | with fire, like the flints beneath his horse; 
dead; and so the ford came into use again, 
with a little attempt at improvement. 
For those farmers being beyond recall, 
and their families hard to provide for, 
Richard Yordas, of Scargate Hall, the 
chief owner of the neighborhood, set a 
long heavy stone up on either brink, and 


‘*vou have had your own way, have you, 
then? But never shall you step upon an 
acre of your own, and your timber shall 
be the gallows. Done, my boy, once and 
forever.” 

Philip, the squire, the son of Richard, 
and father of Duncan Yordas, with fierce 
stretched a strong chain between them, | satisfaction struck the bosom of his heavy 
not only to mark out the course of the | Bradford riding-coat, and the crackle of 
shallow, whose shelf is askew to the chan- | parchment replied to the blow, while with 
nel, but also that any one being washed | the other hand he drew rein on the brink 
away might fetch up, and feel how to | of the Tees sliding rapidly. 
save himself. For the Tees is a violent The water was dark with the twinkle of 
water sometimes, and the safest way to | the stars, and wide with the vapor of the 
cross it is to go on till you come to a good | valley, but Philip Yordas in the rage of 
stone bridge. triumph laughed and spurred his reflect- 

Now forty years after that sad de- |} ing horse. 
struction of brave but not well-guided ‘* Fool!” he cried, without an oath—no 
men, and thirty years after the chain was | Yordas ever used an oath except in play- 
fixed, that their sons might not go after | ful moments—‘‘fool! what fear you? 
them, another thing happened at ‘Seven | There hangs my respected father’s chain. 
Corpse Ford,” worse than the drowning | Ah, he was something like a man! Had 
of the farmers. Or, at any rate, it made|I ever dared to flout him so, he would 


more stir (which is of wider spread than | have hanged me with it.” 

sorrow), because of the eminence of the Wild with his wrong, he struck the 
man, and the length and width of his | rowel deep into the flank of his wading 
property. Neither could any one at first | horse, and in scorn of the depth drove 
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him up the river. The shoulders of the | Hall had enjoyed some rest from the tur- 
swimming horse broke the swirling wa- | 


ter, as he panted and snorted against it; 
and if Philip Yordas had drawn back at 
once. he might even how have crossed 
safe ly. 
the stronger the fiercer 
between 


up. he torrent 
his will, and the fight 


and power went on. 


passion 
The poor horse was 
fain to swerve back at last; but he struck 
the head with a 
shouted to the torrent : 
“Drown me, if you can. 
used to say that I 


him earbine, and 


il 


on 


My father 
never born to 
My own water drown me! That 
would be a little too much insolence.” 

his last 
The strength of the horse was 
exhausted. The beat of his legs grew 
and faint, the white of his 
olled piteously, and the gurgle of his 
weath subsided. His heavy head dropped 
under water, and his sodden crest rolled 


was 
drown. 
insolence”’ 


“Too much were 


words. 


short eyes 


P 
t 
} 
t 


over, like sea-weed where a wave breaks. 
The stream had him all at its merey, and 
showed no more than his savage master 
had, but swept him a wallowing lump 
away, and over the reef of the crossing. 
With both feet locked in the twisted stir- 
rups, and right arm broken at the elbow, 


But the fury of his blood was | 


For as soon as Dun- 
ean (Philip’s son, whose marriage had 
maddened his father) was clearly apprised 


bulence of owners. 


by the late squire’s lawyer of his disinher- 
itance, he collected his own little money 
and his wife’s, and set sail for India. His 
mother, a Scotchwoman of good birth but 
evil fortunes, had left him something; 
and his bride (the daughter of his father’s 
greatest foe) was not altogether empty- 
handed. His sisters were forbidden by 
the will to help him with a single pen- 
ny; and Philippa, the elder, declaring and 


| believing that Dunean had killed her fa- 


| of in his native land; 


the rider was swung (like the mast of a | 


wreck) and flung with his head upon his 
father’s chain. There he was held by his 
great square chin—for the jar of his back- 
bone stunned him—and the weight of the 
swept-away horse broke the neck which 
never had been known to bend. 
morning a peasant found him there, not 
drowned but hanged, with eyes wide open, 
a swaying corpse upon a creaking chain. 
So his father (though long in the grave) 
was his death, as he often had promised 


his race) clutched fast with dead hand on 
dead bosom the instrument securing the 
starvation of his son. 

Of the Yordas family truly was it said 


In the | 


But 
Eliza, being of a softer kind, and herself 
then in love with Captain Carnaby, would 
gladly have aided her only brother, but 
for his stern refusal. 


ther, strictly obeyed the injunction. 


In such a case, a 
more gentle nature than ever endowed a 
Yordas might have grown hardened and 
bitter; and Duncan, being of true Yordas 
fibre (thickened and toughened with slow- 
er Scotch sap), was not of the sort to be 
ousted lightly and grow at the feet of his 
supplanters. 

Therefore he cast himself on the winds, 
in search of fairer soil, and was not heard 
and Seargate Hall 
and estates were held by the sisters in 
joint tenancy, with remainder to the first 
born of might be of 
them. And this was so worded through 
the hurry of their father to get some 
one established in the place of his own 
son. 


son whichever it 


But from paltry passions, turn away a 


| little while to the things which excite, but 
| are not excited by them. 


Seargate Hall stands, high and old, in 


| the wildest and most rugged part of the 
to be to him; while he (with the habit of | 


| the tales about 


that the will of God was nothing to their | 


will—as long as the latter lasted—and that 
every man of them scorned all Testament, 
old or new, except his own. 


———__————. 


CHAPTER II. 
SCARGATE HALL. 

NEARLY twenty-four years had passed 
since Philip Yordas was carried to his last 
(as well as his first) repose, and Scargate 


| even fair and pleasant. 


wild and rough North Riding. Many are 
it, in the few and humble 
scattered in the modest distance, 
mainly to look up at it. In spring and 
summer, of the years that have any, the 
height and the air are not only fine, but 


cots, 


So do the shad 
ows and the sunshine wander, elbowing 
into one another on the moor, and so does 

| the glance of smiling foliage soothe the 


| austerity of crag and scaur. At such 


time, also, the restless torrent (whose fury 
has driven content away through many a 
short day and long night) is not in such 
| desperate hurry to bury its troubles in the 

breast of Tees, but spreads them in lan- 
| guage that sparkles to the sun, or even 





gh ag peep 


ee 


kee 


makes leisure to turn into corners of deep 
brown-study about the people on its banks 
especially, perhaps, the miller. 

But never had this impetuous water 
more reason to stop and reflect upon 
people of greater importance, who called 
it their own, than now when it was at the 
lowest of itself, in August of the year 
1801. 

From time beyond date the race of 
Yordas had owned and inhabited this 
old place. From them the river, and the 
river's valley, and the mountain of its 


name to them; for the history of the 
giant Yordas still remains to be written, 
and the materials are scanty. His pres- 


ent descendants did not care an old song | 


for his memory, even if he ever had ex- 


istence to produce it. Piety (whether in | 


the Latin sense or English) never had 


marked them for her own; their days | 


were long in the land, through a long 
inactivity of the Decalogue. 
And yet in some manner this lawless 


race had been as a law to itself through- | 


out. From age to age came certain gifts 
and certain ways of management, which 
saved the family life from falling out of 
rank and land and lot. From deadly 
feuds, exhausting suits, and ruinous pro- 
fusion, when all appeared lost, there had 
always arisen a man of direct lineal stock 
to retrieve the estates and reprieve the 
name. And what is still more condu- 
cive to the longevity of families, no 


member had appeared as yet of a power | 


too large and an aim too lofty, whose emi- 


nence must be cut short with axe, outlaw- | 


ry, and attainder. Therefore there ever 
had been a Yordas, good or bad (and by 


his own showing more often of the latter 


kind), to stand before heaven, and hold 
the land, and harass them that dwelt 
thereon. But now at last the world 
seemed to be threatened with the extine- 
tion of a fine old name. 

When Squire Philip died in the river, 


point of view, was dry, since nobody shed 
a tear for him, unless it was his child 


Eliza. Still, he was missed and lamented | 


in speech, and even in eloquent speeches, 
having been a very strong Justice of the 


Peace, as well as the foremost of riotous | 
gentlemen keeping the order of the coun- | 


ty. He stood above them in his firm re- 


solve to have his own way always, and | 


his way was so crooked that the diffi- 





| culty was to get out of it and let hi; 
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’ 
have it. And when he was dead, it nee 
either too good or too bad to believe in; 
and even after he was buried it was held 
that this might be only another of his 
tricks, 

But after his ghost had been seen re- 
peatedly, sitting on the chain and swear 
ing, it began to be known that he wa 
cone indeed, and the relief afforded by 
his absence endeared him to sad mem 
ory. Moreover, his good successors en 


S 


| haneed the relish of scandal about him 
birth, took name, or else, perhaps, gave | 


by seeming themselves to be always so 
dry, distant, and unimpeachable. Espe- 
cially so did *‘ My Lady Philippa,” as the 
elder daughter was called by all the ten 
ants and dependents, though the family 
now held no title of honor. 

Mistress Yordas, as she was more cor- 
rectly styled by usage of the period, was a 
maiden lady of fine presence, uncumbered 
as yet by weight of years, and only digni- 


| fied thereby. Stately, and straight, and 


substantial of figure, firm but not coarse 
of feature, she had reached her forty-fifth 
year without an ailment or a wrinkle. 
Her eyes were steadfast, clear, and bright, 
well able to second her distinct calm voice, 
and handsome still, though their deep blue 
had waned into a quiet, impenetrable gray ; 
while her broad clear forehead, straight 
nose, and red lips might well be consid- 
ered as comely as ever, at least by those 
who loved her. Of these, however, there 
were not many; and she was content to 
have it so. 

Mrs. Carnaby, the younger sister, would 
not have been content to have it so. 


| Though not of the weak lot which is en- 


feoffed to popularity, she liked to be re- 
garded kindly, and would rather win a 
smile than exact a courtesy. Continual- 
ly it was said of her that she was no gen- 
uine Yordas, though really she had all the 
pride and all the stubbornness of that 


| race, enlarged, perhaps, but little weak- 
| ened, by severe afflictions. This lady had 
as above recorded, his death, from one 


lost a beloved husband, Colonel Carnaby, 
killed in battle; and after that four chil 
dren of the five she had been so proud of. 
And the waters of affliction had not turned 


| to bitterness in her soul. 

Concerning the outward part—which 
matters more than the inward at first 
hand—Mrs. Carnaby had no reason to 
complain of fortune. She had started 
well as a very fine baby, and grown up 
| well into a lovely maiden, passing through 
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wedlock into a sightly matron, gentle, 
fair, and showing reason. For genera- 
tions it had come to pass that those of the 
Yordas race who deserved to be cut off 
for their doings out-of-doors were fol 
by ladies of decorum, 
and regard for their 
landmark. And so it was now with these 
two ladies, the handsome Philippa and 
the fair Eliza leading a peaceful and rep 
utable life, and carefully studying their 


lowed self -re 


straint, neighbor's 


rent-roll. 

It was not, however, in the fitness of 
things that quiet should reign at Seargate 
Hall for a quarter of a century; and one 
strong element of disturbance grew al 
ready manifest. Under the will of Squire 
Philip the heir-apparent was the one sur- 
viving child of Mrs. Carnaby. 

[f ever a mortal life was saved by dint 

of sleepless care, warm coddling, and per- 
petual doctoring, it was the precious life 
of Master Lancelot Yordas Carnaby. In 
him all the mischief of his race revived, 
without the strong substance to carry it 
off. Though his parents were healthy 
and vigorous, he was of weakly constitu- 
tion, Which would not have been half so 
dangerous to him if his mind also had 
been weakly. But his mind (or at any 
rate that rudiment thereof which appears 
in the shape of self-will even before the 
teeth appear) was a piece of muscular con- 
tortion, tough as oak and hard as iron. 
Pet’ 
his aunt; and his enemies (being the rest 
of mankind) said that pet was his name 
and his nature. 

For this dear child could brook no de- 
nial, no slow submission to his wishes; 
whatever he wanted must come in a mo- 
ment, punctual as an echo. 
peared not the stubbornness only, but also 
the keen ingenuity of Yordas in finding 
out the very thing that never should be 
done, and then the unerring perception of 
the way in which it could be done most 
noxiously. Yet any one looking at his 
eyes would think how tender and bright 
must his nature be 
forebears; how can he help it?” kind peo- 
ple exclaimed, when they knew him. 
And the servants of the house excused 


themselves when condemned for putting | 


ee 


up with him, ‘* Yo know not what’a is, yo 
that talk so. He maun get ’s own gait, 
lestwise yo wud chok’ un.” 

Being too valuable to be choked, he got 
his own way always. 


was his name with his mother and 
| trick, and lofty in his view of things, 


In him re-ap- 


! ‘*He favoreth his | 


CHAPTER III. 
A DISAPPOINTING 


APPOINTMENT. 

For the sake of Pet Carnaby and of 
themselves, the ladies of the house were 
disquieted now, in the first summer weath 
er of a wet cold year, the year of our Lord 
LSO1. 

There had long been a question between 
the sisters and Sir Walter Carnaby, broth- 
er of the late colonel, about an exchange 
of outlying land, which would have to be 
ratified by ‘* Pet” hereafter. 
ing settled and agreement signed, the law- 
yers fell to at the linked sweetness of de 
ducing title. The abstract of the Yordas 
title was nearly as big as the parish Bible, 


And their trouble arose as follows: 


Terms be 


so in and out had their dealings been, and 
so intricate their pugnacity. 

Among the many other of the Yordas 
freaks was a fatuous and generally fatal 
For the slightest miscarriage they 
discharged their lawyer, and leaped into 
the office of a Has any man 
moved in the affairs of men, with a grain 
of common-sense or half a pennyweight 
of experience, without being taught that 
an old tenter-hook sits easier to him than 
And not only that, but in 
shifting his quarters he may leave some 
truly fundamental thing behind. 

Old Mr. Jellicorse, of Middleton in Tees- 


one. 


new one. 


anew one? 


dale, had won golden opinions every 
where. He was an uncommonly honest 


lawyer, highly incapable of almost any 


when his side of them was the legal one. 
He had a large collection of those inter- 
esting boxes which are to a lawyer and 
his family better than caskets of silver 
and gold; and especially were his shelves 
furnished with what might be called the 
library of the Seargate title-deeds. He 
had been proud to take charge of these 
nearly thirty years ago, and had married 
on the strength of them, though warned 
by the rival from whom they were wrested 
that he must not hope to keep them long. 
However, through the peaceful incum- 
bency of ladies, they remained in his office 
all those years. 

This was the gentleman who had drawn 
and legally sped to its purport the will of 
the lamented Squire Philip, who refused 
very clearly to leave it, and took horse to 
flourish it at his rebellious son. Mr. Jel 

| licorse had done the utmost, as behooved 
| him, against that rancorous testament; 
| but meeting with silence more savage 
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than words, and a bow to depart, he had 
yielded; and the squire stamped about the 
room until his job was finished. 


mere quill-driver. The title to the here 


| ditaments, now to be given in exchange. 


| went back for many gener tions; but 


A fact accomplished, whether good or | 


bad, improves in character with every 
revolution of this little world around the 
sun, that heavenly example of subserv- 
ience. And now Mr. Jellicorse was well 
convinced, as nothing had occurred to dis 
turb that will, and the life of the testator 
had been sacrificed to it, and the devisees 


under it were his own good clients, and 


as 
the deeds were not to pass, Mr. Jellicorse. 
like an honest man, drew a line across, 
and made a star at one quite old enough 
to begin with, in which the little moor 
land farm in treaty now was specified 


| With hum and ha of satisfaction he eame 


some of his finest turns of words were in | 


it, and the preparation, execution, and at- 
testation, in an hour and ten minutes of 
the office clock, had never been equalled 
in Yorkshire before, and perhaps never 
honestly in London—taking all these 
things into conscious or unconscious bal- 
ance, Mr. Jellicorse grew into the clear 
conviction that ‘‘righteous and wise” 
were the words to be used whenever this 
will was spoken of. 

With pleasant remembrance of the 
starveling fees wherewith he used to 
charge the public, ere ever his golden 
spurs were won, the prosperous lawyer 


now began to run his eye through a du- | 
plicate of an abstract furnished upon 


some little sale about forty years before. 
This would form the basis of the abstract 
now to be furnished to Sir Walter Carna- 


| tate, as well as unrepentant. 


by, with little to be added but the will of | 


Philip Yordas, and statement of facts to 
be verified. Mr. Jellicorse was fat, but 
very active still; he liked good living, 
but he liked to earn it, and could not sit 
down to his dinner without feeling that 
he had helped the Lord to provide these 
mercies. He carried a pencil on his 
chain, and liked to use it ere ever he be- 


gan with knife and fork. For the young 


| marks before. 


men in the office, as he always said, knew | 


nothing. 

The day was very bright and clear, and 
the sun shone through soft lilae leaves 
on more important folios, while Mr. Jelli- 
corse, with happy sniffs—for his dinner 
was roasting in the distance—drew a sin- 
ole line here, or a double line there, or a 
gable on the margin of the paper, to show 
his head clerk what to cite, and in what 
letters, and what to omit, in the abstract 
to be rendered. For the good solicitor 
had spent some time in the chambers of 
a famous conveyancer in London, and 
prided himself upon deducing title, di- 
rectly, exhaustively, and yet tersely, in 
one word, scientifically, and not as the 








down the records, as far as the settlement 
made upon the marriage of Richard Yor 
das, of Seargate Hall, Esquire, and Elea- 
nor, the daughter of Sir Fursan de Roos, 
This document created no entail, for strict 
settlements had never been the manner 
of the race; but the property assured in 
trust, to satisfy the jointure, was then de- 
clared subject to joint and surviving pow 
ers of appointment limited to the issue of 
the marriage, with remainder to the uses 
of the will of the aforesaid Richard Yor- 
das, or, failing such will, to his right heirs 
forever. 

All this was usual enough, and Mr. 
Jellicorse heeded it little, having never 
heard of any appointment, and knowing 


| that Richard, the grandfather of his cli 


ents, had died, as became a true Yordas, 
in a fit of fury with a poor tenant, intes 
The law- 
yer, being a slightly pious man, afforded 
a little sigh to this remembrance, and lift- 
ed his finger to turn the leaf, but the leaf 
stuck a moment, and the paper being 
raised at the very best angle to the sun, 
he saw, or seemed to see, a faint red line, 
just over against that appointment clause. 
And then the yellow margin showed some 
faint red marks. 

‘Well, I never,” Mr. Jellicorse ex- 
claimed—‘‘ certainly never saw these 
Diana, where are my 
glasses ?” 

Mrs. Jellicorse had been to see the po- 
tatoes on (for the new cook simply made 
‘*kettlefuls of fish” of every thing put 
upon the fire), and now at her husband's 
call she went to her work-box for his 
spectacles, which he was not allowed to 
wear except on Sundays, for fear of injur- 
ing his eyesight. Equipped with these, 


|and drawing nearer to the window, the 


lawyer gradually made out this: first a 
broad faint line of red, as if some attor- 
ney, now a ghost, had cut his finger, and 
over against that in small round hand the 
letters ‘‘v. b. c.” Mr. Jellicorse could 
swear that they were ‘‘ v. b. c.” 

‘*Don't ask me to eat any dinner to- 


oe 


MARY 





lay.” he exclaimed, when his wife came 
to fetch him. ‘‘ Diana, I am occupied; 
co and eat it up without me.” 

Nonsense, James,” 
ealmly; ‘‘you never 
thoughts by starving.” 

Moved by this reasoning, he submitted, 
d his wife and 


answered, 
any 


she 


cet 


gZ clever 


children and own good 
self, and then brought up a bottle of old 
ine to strengthen the founts of 

W hose writing was that upon 
Why had 
Above 


Spanish w 
liscovery. 
the broad marge of verbosity ¢ 
never observed before ? 
all, what was meant by ‘‘v. b. c.” ? 
Unaided, he might have gone on for 
ver, to the bottom of a butt Xeres 
ine: but finding the second eves better 
he called to Mrs. Jellicorse, 
who was in the garden gathering striped 


been 


than the first, 


roses, to come and have a sip with him, 
and taste the yellow cherries. And when 
she came promptly, with the flowers in her 
hand, and their youngest little 
making sly eyes at the fruit, 


was 
Wile, 


daughter 
bothered as 
he could not help smiling and 
saying, ‘‘Oh, Diana, what is ‘v. 

‘Very black currants, papa!’ cried 

y, dancing a long bunch in the air. 
‘Hush, dear child, you ar 
said her mother, though proud 
of her quickness. how should 
what ‘v. ? But I wish 
most heartily that you would rid me of 
my old enemy, box C. I want to put a 
that corner, instead of 
turn the into 


be e.’?” 
mil 
vetting too 
forward,” 

‘ James, 
b. e. 1 


[ know is 


hanging press 
which you very passages 
office.” 

‘Box C? I remember no box C 

‘You may not have noticed the letter 
C upon it, but the box you must know as 
well as Ido. It belongs to those proud 
Yordas people, who hold their heads so 
high, forsooth, if but them- 
selves belonged a old county 
That makes me hate the box the 


as nobody 


to good 
family! 
more.” 

‘I will take it out of your way at once. 
I may want it. It should be with the 
others. I know it as well as I know my 
snuff-box. It was Aberthaw who put it 
in that corner; but 
it was lettered. The others are all num- 
bered.” 

Of course Mr. Jellicorse was not weak 
enough to make the partner of his bosom 


I had forgotten that | 


AN ER LEY. 


| began to follow out 


or 


} magnifving-glass; 


satisfied 


} 


| at eight 
| security at 


| 
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‘le ft hie: and he 
the | 


for 
was not his own 
his train of thought, 
in manner much as follows: 


vith no undue haste 
after all, 


yusiness., 


‘This is that old Duncombe’s writing 
‘Dunder-headed Duncombe,’ 
= called in his lifetime, but 

1 Duncombe’ afterward. 
Wife whether he 
wiseacre. Perhaps either, according 
treatment he received. Richard 
treated him badly; that may have 

V. ‘vide 
am 


as he used to 
‘ Long-head- 
None but his 
knew was a wise man, 
a 
to the 
Yor as 

» him 
box C,’ unless I 
He wrote plainly and 
clearly this power of 
appointment as recited here. But after- 
ward, with knife he 
them out, as now becomes plain with this 
probably he 
when all these archives, as he used to eall 
them, rudely ordered over to 
A nice bit of revenge, 


are correct ; 


: : 
made wiser. b. ec. means 


greatly mistaken. 
those letters as 
as he could against 


and pounce, scraped 


did so 


were my 
if my 
and a pretty con- 


predecessor. 
suspicions 
fusion will follow it.” 

The law ye 


1 ae 
rect He took that 


r’s suspicions proved too ccr- 
box to his private 
trouble unlocked 
smell came forth, 
delves a potato-bury; and 
then appeared layers of parchment yellow 
and brown, in and out with one another, 
according to the curing of the sheep-skin, 
perhaps, or the age of the sheep when he 
began to die 


room, and with some 


A 


when 


damp and musty as 


a man 


skins much older than any 
man’s who handled them, and drier than 
the brains of any lawyer. 

‘Anno Jacobi tertio, and Quadragesimo 
Elisabetha:! How nice it sounds!” Mr. 
Jellicorse exclaimed; ‘‘ they ought all to 
go in, and be for. People to be 
with sixty years’ title! Why, 
bless the Lord, I am sixty-eight myse 
and could buy and sell the grammar 
years old. It 
What 
Bacupiston say—'‘If : 
be a hundred and ¢ 
been for ninety 


1 
charg rad 


school 
is no security, no 
did the learned 
rogue only lives to 
even, he may have 
years disseized, and 


all. 


rt 
} 
l 


no- 


| body alive to know it!” 


| 


| the 
| any flaw or failure must have been healed 


the partner of his business ; and much as | 


she longed to know why he had put 


unusual question to her, she trusted to the | 


future for discovery of that point. 


She | 


| 


Older and older grew the documents as 
lawyer's hand travelled downward: 
by lapse of time long and long dust 
and grime and mildew thickened, ink be 
came paler, and contractions more con- 
torted; it was rather 
now 


ago: 


an antiquary’s busi- 
ness than a lawyer's to decipher 


them, 
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“What a fool I am!” the solicitor | 
thought. ‘My cuffs will never wash 
white again, and all I have found is a| 
mare’s-nest. However, I'll go to the bot- 
tomnow. There may be a gold seal—they 
used to put them in with the deeds three | 
:undred years ago. A charter of Edward 
the Fourth, I declare! Ah, the Yordases 

ere Yorkists—halloa! what is here? By | 
the Touchstone of Shepherd, I was right 
after all! Well done, Long-headed Dun- 


} 
comobe. 


From the very bottom of the box he 
took a parchment comparatively fresh and 
new, indorsed ‘‘ Appointment by Richard | 
Yordas, Esquire, and Eleanor his wife, of 
lands and heredits at Scargate and else- | 
where in the county of York, dated Nov. 
15th, A.D. 1751.” Having glanced at the 
signatures and s: 


‘als, Mr. Jellicorse spread 
the document, which was of moderate 
compass, and soon convinced himself that 
his work of the morning had been wholly | 
thrown away. No title could be shown | 
to Whitestone Farm, nor even to Scar- 
gate Hall itself, on the part of the present | 
owners. 

The appointment was by deed-poll, and | 
strictly in accordance with the powers of 
the settlement. Duly executed and at- 
tested, clearly though clumsily expressed, | 
and beyond all question genuine, it sim- | 
ply nullified (as concerned the better | 
half of the property) the will which had 
cost Philip Yordas his life. For under 
this limitation Philip held a mere life-in- 
terest, his father and mother giving all 
men to know by those presents that they 
did thereby from and after the decease of 
their said son Philip grant limit and ap- 
point &e. all and singular the said lands 
&e. to the heirs of his body lawfully be- | 
cotten &ec. &e. in tail general, with re- 
mainder over, and final remainder to the 
right heirs of the said Richard Yordas 
forever. From all which it followed 
that while Duncan Yordas, or child, or 
other descendant of his, remained in the 
land of the living, or even without that 
if he having learned it had been enabled 
to bar the entail and then sell or devise 
the lands away, the ladies in possession 
could show no title, except a possessory | 
one, as yet unhallowed by the lapse of | 
time. 


Mr. Jellicorse was a very pleasant-look- 
ing man, also one who took a pleasant 
view of other men and things; but he 

S| 


could not »p pulling a long and sad | 
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face as he thought of the puzzle before 
him. Dunean Yordas had not been heard 
of among his own hills and valleys since 
1778, when he embarked for India. None 
of the family ever had cared to write or 
read long letters, their correspondence (if 
any) was short, without being sweet by 
any means. It might be a subject for 
prayer and hope that Duncan should be 
gone to a better world, without leaving 
hostages to fortune here; but sad it is to 


| say that neither prayer nor hope produces 


any faith in the counsel who prepares 
‘requisitions upon title.” 

On the other hand, inquiry as to Dun 
can’s history since he left his native land 


| would be a delicate and expensive work, 


and perhaps even dangerous, if he should 
hear of it, and inquire about the inquirers. 
For the last thing to be done from a legal] 


| point of view—though the first of all from 
a just one—was to apprise the rightful 


owner of his unexpected position. N 


WOW 


| Mr. Jellicorse was a just man; but his 
| justice was due to his clients first. 


After a long brown-study he reaped his 
crop of meditation thus: ‘It is a ticklish 
job; and I will sleep three nights upon it.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF DEFECTIVE 
VISION. 

\ JHATEVER an ounce of prevention 

may be to other members of the 

body, it certainly is worth many pounds 

of cure to the eye. Like a chronometer 


| watch, this delicate organ will stand any 
| amount of use, not to say abuse, but when 


once thrown off its balance, it very rarely 
can be brought back to its original per 


| fection of action, or, if it is, it becomes 


ever after liable to a return of disability 
of function or the seat of actual disease. 
One would have supposed from this fact, 
and from the fact that modern civiliza- 
tion has imposed upon the eye an ever- 
increasing amount of strain, both as to 
the actual quantity of work done and the 
constantly increasing brilliancy and du- 
ration of the illumination under which 
it is performed, that the greatest pains 
would have been exercised in maintain- 
ing the organ in a condition of health, 
and the greatest care and solicitude used 
in its treatment when diseased. And yet 
it is safe to say that there is no organ in 
the body the welfare of which is so per- 
sistently neglected as the eye. 

I have known fond and doting mothers 














take their children of four and five years 
of age to have their first teeth filled, in 
stead of having them extracted, so thai 
th might not suffer in its due devel 
opment, and become in later years con- 
tracted, while the eye, the most intellect 
ual. the most apprehensive, and the most 


discriminating of all our organs, receives 


e jaw 


not even a passing thought, much less an 


examination. It never seems to occur to 


he parents that the principal agent in a 
child’s education is the eye; that through 
ods and ways of existence of others, but 
n the means for tl] 
its own; nor does it occur to the parents 
for an instant that many of the mental as 
well as bodily attributes of a growing 
child are fashioned, even if they are not 
created, by the condition of the eye alone. 

A child is put to school without the 
slightest inquiry on the part of the parent, 
and much less on the part of the teacher, 
whether it has the amount of 
sight; whether it sees objects sharply and 
well defined, or indistinctly and distorted ; 
whether it be near-sighted or far-sighted ; 
whether it sees with one or two er 


ev 1e maintenance of 


normal 


or, 
finally, if it does see clearly and distinct 
ly, whether it is not using a quantity of 
nervous foree sufficient after a time not 
only to exhaust the energy of the visual 
organ, but of the nervous system at large. 

It is not within the scope of these re- 


1S 


Ih 





marks to allude even in the briefest way 
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successfully with his school-mates in any 
of the games of youth where a nicely bal 
anced co-operation of skill and strength 
is required, for the simple reason that 
most of them lie beyond the range of his 
vision. Ridiculed by his companions for” 


clumsiness and inaptitude, due toa phy S- 
ical defect of which neither he nor they 
are aware, he throws up in disgust, one 
by one, the health-giving sports in which 


he never can hope to excel, and takes to 


books. not aS most boy Ss do as a disacree- 
it it gains not only its sense of the meth- | 


to all the ill effects which may follow | 


abuse of the eyes; but I may be pardoned 


for saying a word or two on some of the | 


most conspicuous conditions which affect 
not only the health but the character of 


those who are afflicted with them, if for | 


no other reason, for the sake of justifying 
the necessity which I believe exists for 
the knowledge on the part of all as to the 
optical condition of their eyes. 

It has been said once, and can never be 
said too often, that a ‘‘ near-sighted eye is 
a sick eye,” and a step farther may be 
safely taken by saying that a near-sighted 
person is, as a rule, a sickly person, espe- 
cially when the near-sightedness occurs 
in a young child, where it is often but the 
result of a reduction of the general vital 
force, and the expression of a laxity of 
tissue, 

The reason why a near-sighted person 
is apt to be sickly is not far to seek, A 
near-sighted boy, unless the trouble be of 
a very moderate degree, can not compete 


able duty, but as a recreation, till what 
was at first a pastime turns into a passion, 
ke of reading, 
often without understanding, and nearly 
always without reflection, becomes a ne- 


and reading for the mere sa 


cessity—a craving which is not only not 
opposed by his parents and teachers, but 
even fostered. 

Abstraction from fresh air and exercise 
is, however, not the only 


evil engendered 
by this condition; the very attitude under 
which the use of the eyes is performed is 


detrimental to general health and due 
development of important organs. The 


book is brought near to the eye, the head 
is bent upon the chest or over the table, 
according as the occupation is reading or 
writing, till the shoulders become curved 
and the chest contracted, the inspiration 
shortened and insufficient. 

But it is not alone these physical attri- 
butes; even the mental are affected. <A 
near-sighted child can not, even across 
the table, see clearly the features of his 
own family, let alone those of his instruct 
ors, nor catch the ever-varying expression 
of the eye or the subtle changes in the 
muscles of the face, by which an idea is 
emphasized or a principle enforced. As 
he grows to manhood his very sense of 


| the beautiful in nature is hampered and 


| the love of detail and intricacy is fostered 


curtailed. Earth, sea, and sky make up 
for him a world different from that of his 
companions, and it is no wonder that his 
views of men and things are different 
also, and that he is constantly turning 
from the things that are real to the things 
that are ideal, where he is not only the 
equal, but from long practice and cultiva- 
tion the superior, of his associates, with 
whom his talk is forever of books; and 
even in literature he prefers the poetry of 
the present, and in music the music of the 
future. It is the same in art, an indiffer- 
ent miniature in the hand gives him more 
pleasure than a Raphael on the wall, and 
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in him at the expense of unity and com- 
prehensiveness. 

He judges of men and their intentions 
rather by the sound of the voice than the 


expression of the face, and is apt, for that | 


reason, to be suspicious of strangers, and 
overconfident in mere acquaintances, and 
this is even more the case with places 
than with Thus he is timid and 
overcautious in strange pathways, espe- 
cially when the light is a little insufticient, 


men, 


en to his 


c 
person with good eyesight seems incred- 
ible. In a word, his sedentary physical 


habits react on his mental attributes, and 


he grows to be metaphysical and contem- | 
plative rather than practical and active, | 


and his mind becomes a receptacle rather 


than an agent. 
Now all 


this must have an effect on 


the general health, and reduce longevity, | 
and I feel confident, however different it | 


may be with individual exceptions, that 
in a great number of near-sighted people 
the general average of 
would be less than in the same number of 
those who possessed long sight. 

If, now, this reduction in physical vigor 
were counterbalanced by an increase in 
mental less objections might 
raised against the defect. But I 
certainly never noticed that, as a whole, 


foree, 


fli , | 
near-sighted persons are any more intel- 


lectual than those who have normal eyes. 

More studious they certainly are, but 
studiousness and intellectuality are not 
convertible terms, though I am aware 
most people think they are. Thus pale, 
delicate children, with a towering if not 
hydrocephalice forehead, and with promi- 


nent myopic eyes, are continually brought | 


to me with the assurance by their parents 
of their great and conse- 
quent intellectual capacity and develop- 
ment. The most examination 
proves just the contrary, unless a pert 
precocity about books and things, of which 
they really know very little, and should 
know less, is a sign of intellectual devel- 
opment. These children read much, it is 
true, but it is only because they can do 
nothing else. In no possible way, either 
mental or physical, is a defect in vision 
a benefit to the individual or the race, 
Donders to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I should like to be understood in this 
matter. By studiousness I do not mean 


studiousness 


cursory 


| the application of thought, but I mean 
| what usually passes under that name. 
| that is, the consumption of printed mat 
ter, than the absorption of which there js 
no worse mental food. There is nothing 
to show that the art of printing has in 
creased the intellectual capacity of the 
human brain, while, on the other hand, 
there is a great deal to show that the di 
vine afflatus of the mind, like other gas- 


| es, weakens itself by diffusion. 
and he will blindly walk into temporary | 
obstacles in a once familiar path, and oft- | 
great bodily harm, which to a | 


Now all this of course does not apply to 
every degree of near-sightedness, but it 
does apply to that amount which often 
exists among young and growing chil- 
dren, and which is the rule among those 
who have been slightly near-sighted in 
childhood to become still more so in later 
years. Still less does this apply to those 
who have had their near-sightedness cor- 


| rected in early life by the means of glass 


es, because, when the eye is reduced by 
their help to the condition of a far-seeing 
eye, the same tastes are cultivated and the 
same occupations pursued as if the eye 


was naturally a normal eye. 
physical vigor 


But besides the condition of near-sight- 


edness which consists in too great a length 
of the eye, there is another where the eye- 


ball is too short, or the hypermetropic eye, 


| and which, though less dangerous to the 
be 
have | 


organ, is even more distressing to the sub- 
ject, because less apparent. For a short 
eye can, by making an effort, see in the 
distance usually as well as a normal eye, 
the only difference being that where a nor- 
mal eye is using no effort to see an object 


| clearly, that is, in the distance, a short eye 


is making a physical exertion proportion- 
ate to the amount of the defect—a strain 
which always fatigues and sometimes ex- 
hausts the nervous energy not only of the 
eye, but also of the whole nervous system. 


| All this is even worse for near objects, and 


the result is that a hypermetropic eye 
never, from the beginning to the end, sees 
an object distinctly without an effort. 
From the fact that by making this effort 
those affected with this trouble can see 
both distant and near objects clearly, the 
defect is rarely recognized, unless of a very 
high degree, until the near approach of 
adult life, though a number of symptoms 
and complaints may have shown them- 
selves in former years whose true cause 
was unsuspected by even the sufferer him- 
self,such as headache, vertigo, neuralgia, 
and general nervous exhaustion—symp- 





toms so grave that they occasionally lead 














to either a temporary reduction of or a to- 
ta] abstinence from all study for a shorter 


‘longer period, during which the sutfer- 


er is supposed to have all possible ills, es 
ecially those of a nervous character. 


Toward adult life- 
to twenty-two—however, a new symptom 


that is, from eightven 


egins to appear. Vision which up to 

time had been perfectly clear, not 
withstanding the strain with which it had 
been performed, now begins to fail, and 
the page to be blurred at one moment, to 
become perfectly clear in the next. These 
temporary vanishings of the type increase 
in frequency, accompanied by a tense feel- 


ing over the brow, and since there is now 


a failing of sight, attention is called to the 
for the first time, an examination is 


eve 


made, and the evil remedied by the proper 
glass. But this is at the end of the educa- 
tion. not, as it should be, at the beginning, 


or rather before it was begun. 

This extra strain must have an effect 
upon the character of the child and its 
| disposition, and it must tend to 
render it often, when least expected, pee- 


natura 
vish and fretful, desponding and wanting 
The mere effort to see 
must react on what is seen, and there can 
» no doubt that the physical exhaustion 
hich follows the effort to adjust the eye, 
which is a muscular action, subtracts from 
the quickness of perception, and therefore 
of comprehension, and it must impede 
that maintenance of attention which 


in self-reliance. 


1S 


the surest evidence of mental vigor, just 
as the maintenance of power, not its pro- 
duction, is the surest sign of physical per- 


fection. 

With those who are affected with the 
too short eye the result is just the reverse 
of what it is with those who are near-sight- 
ed. People with this defect even in very 
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early life acquire, without even knowing | 


why, a distaste for books. 

A boy with this deficiency of optical 
power sits down to study, apparently 
fresh, and with a determination to per- 
f his task. After a little while 


rorni 


a 


vague feeling of uneasiness creeps over | 


him, and he becomes restless. 
craving for more light. 


He has a 


wishes to get near the window; or if at 
I as close to the lamp as he 
and so sits that the glare 
shines full in his face and eyes, as he has 
found by experience that he sees a little 
easier in this way, as the pupils are con- 
tracted. 





ight, he gets 
possibly can, 


If a dark day, he | 
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another 
The glare irritates the eye, the lids 
become heavy and congested, and the face 
and flushed. 


° °F } 
ging will, and i 


To his natural defect is added 
vil. 
feverish He spurs his flag- 
nakes an effort; but strug- 
and his head 
and he falls 


gle as he may, it is of no us¢ 
finally droops over the table, 
asleep. 


He is 


with his lesson unlearned, 


sent to bed, 
and ten to one, 
if a city boy, with his dinner undigested, 
and his first thought in the morning is of 
past neglect and future punishment; and 
when, a little later, he presents himself 
how many equivocations, pre- 


shaken up only to b 


at school, 


varicatic 





A 
ehoods are 


er 


ms, or downright fi 
forced from his young lips in ord to 
meet and repel the cutting rebuke, or 
even the wrathful violence, of his teacher, 
until he becomes, so far as his studies are 
concerned, habitually deceitful! 

This unequal struggle between inten- 
tion and performance goes on day after 
lay, until the boy, no matter how bright 
ie may have been originally, 
reality what he has always appeared to 
others, backward if not stupid, and from 
sheer discouragement idle and truant, if 
not mischievous and 


( 
} becomes in 


perverse. He loses 
the habit of application and the power of 
concentration, and he continues through 
life, as a rule, unobservant and unthink- 
ing, and all on account of a physical de- 
which might have been corrected be- 
fore his education began. 

But besides prod g upon 
the health and mind, this physical defect 
often leads to a personal deformity, for it 
that of those who are 
cross-eyed, eighty per cent. is due to the 
fact that they have too short an eye. 

Nobody can tell who has not watched 
it what an effect a physical deformity has 
upon the mind and character of a growing 
child, especially one which detracts in so 
marked a manner from its personal ap- 
pearance. It exposes the child to the 
taunts and cruel appellations of its com- 
rades, which in sensitive children often 
drive them into solitude, and make them 
shy and suspicious of strangers, in whom, 
on the other hand, they excite suspicion. 


fect 


ucing an effect 


has been shown 


| The turn in the eye gives either a wander- 


ing, doubting air to the face, or, if the gaze 
is fixed, a too intense expression, which is 
disturbing and perplexing, if not down- 
right painful, to the beholder. 

I have known young boys of eight and 
ten years of age beg their parents to let 
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them undergo the pain of an operation to 
rid thems« 


jects them so often to 


‘Ives of a deformity which sub- 


the unfeeling re- 
usually 
as well as the uneuphonious 
but expressive titles bestowed upon them 


s of their elders, friends of 


1 
mars 


¢ += 
the family, 


by their own contemporaries, of google- 
Nor does this end with 
The deformity is a disadvan- 
It pursues him 
in his business and in his profession. 
Cheated of 
ture, he is 
himself 


eye and cock-eye. 
childhood. 
tage to him through life. 


feature by dissembling na- 
often thought to be dissembling 
when nothing is further from his 


thoughts. How often do we hear people 


i | 


say of another, whom we know to be per 
fectly upright and trustworthy, that they 
do not like him because he never looks 
them squarely in the face. And it is a 
little curious that precisely here it is 
that the lesser degrees of the trouble pro 
duce the most effect. That peculiar ex 
| pression which people complain so much 
| of is generally due to a deviation in the 
|}axes of the eyes—a slight convergence 
| which is never very conspicuous, and at 
| times only to be detected by a trained eye, 
but which, nevertheless, produces in all 
a very disagreeable impression, although 
not marked enough to betray its cause. 
But besides the above conditions, which 
| may be deseribed as regular and symmet- 
| rical deviations from the normal standard 
of focal power due to too long or too short 
| an axis of the eye, there is another due to 
| an unsymmetrical or irregular formation 
| of the curves of the cornea, or anterior 
| surface of the eye. 
This deviation from the normal eye, or 
astigmatism, produces precisely the same 
| effects as those which have been already 
| described, only, as a rule, in an exagger- 
| ated degree, for, unlike the near-sighted 
| eye, it can not see clearly even when the 
objeets are brought within its range, nor, 
| like the too short eye, can it do so by any 
| effort of its own. It is doomed to see 
| things not only darkly, but distorted, all 
i s days, unless corrected by the proper 
| glass. It is this condition which seems 
| » have the greatest effect upon the senso- 
| rium, and whose syinptoms resemble so 
| closely those coming from actual cerebral 
| disturbances, either of a functional, organ 
| ic, or mental nature, even to the verge of 
| insanity. 
Having, I hope, by the preceding brief 
and imperfect representations shown the 


g 
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necessity of ascertaining the optical con- 
dition of the eye in early life or before the 
child’s serious education begins, I would 
refer for 2 moment to a simple means by 
whieh the amount of sight can be ascer 
tained, and by which an approximate idea 

ivy be gained as to the necessity of hav 
‘'s more carefully examined. 


1 
? 
| letters of 





i¢ the e 
The normal eye should reac 
the kind and size shown in Fig. 1 

Vision is then said to be norm 
re can not do this at twenty but 
in at ten feet, then vision is ten-twen 
ieths or one-half of the normal, and so on. 

To test the eyes, place the letters Fig. 1 

twenty feet distance, in a good light. 
Trv first one eye, and then the other. 

Any eye which can not read the letters 
fluently at this distance deviates from the 
normal standard, and should have a thor- 
uugh examination. 

To test for the defect been 
mentioned in the foregoing remarks as 
astigmatism, place the drawing Fig. 2, 
showing parallel lines arranged vertical 
ly and horizontally, at fifteen or twenty 
feet, and be sure to test each eye sepa- 
rately. 

These lines should appear equally dis 
tinct; that is, running vertically 
hould look as black and clearly defined 

those which run horizontally, and vice 
t. If, however, there is any differ- 





a+ 
rea 


twen 
nal. 


which hes 


those 






ence between them as to shade of color or 





distinctness of outline, the eye is astig- 
matic, and the greater the difference, the 
greater the degree. Such an eye as this 
requires peculiar glasses, which can only 
be cd 

and which have to be selected to fit each 
» It may be that 
tigmatie for vertical or horizontal lines, 
but is for those To 
test this, turn the drawing so that what are 
ordinarily the vertical lines shall run ob 


‘termined by a careful examination, 


a person is not as- 


is 


running obliquely. 


liquely, say, at an angle of forty-five de- 
errees. 

If, now, this were all, it would be a sim 
ple matter for the parent or teacher to de- 
termine just what children needed a care- 
ful examination, but unfortunately there 
is a large number of children who, as has 
been already explained, have a deficiency 
of optical power, but who can, neverthe- 
less, neutralize this deficiency by an ef 
fort, so that they can see at as ¢ 
tance and as clearly as those who have 
These are those 
suffer from headache, and from all the 
ills of a nervous nature which have been 
detailed in the The 
only satisfactory way out of the difficulty 
would appear to the writer to be that every 
child should have the optical condition of 
the eye and the amount of vision deter- 
1001 life begins, 
tent person 
of making thes 


reat a dis- 


normal eyes. who most 


foregoing remarks. 





mined before sc} by some 


compe trained in the methods 


‘examinations. 





Chitur’s € 


a \ R. MOORE, cried the footman at the 
pS bottom of the staircase; ‘Mr. Moore,’ 
cried the footman at the top; and with bis | 
glass at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman, 
between his near-sightedness and the dark- | 

Halfa glance 
tells you that he is at home on acarpet. Slid- 
ing his little feet up to Lady Blessington (of 
whom he was a lover when she was sixteen, 
and to whom some of the sweetest of his songs 
were written), he made his compliments with 
a gayety and an ease combined with a kind 
of worshipping deference that was worthy of 
a prime minister at the court of love. With 
the gentlemen, all of whom he knew, he had 
the frank, merry manner of a confident favor- 
ite, and he was greeted like one. He went 
from one to the other, straining back his head 
to look up at them (for, singularly enongh, ev- 
ery gentleman in the room was six feet high 
and upward), and to every one he said some- 
thing which from any one else would have 
seemed peculiarly felicitous, but which fell 


ness of the room, enter the poet. 





asy Chair. 


from his lips as if his breath were not more 
spontaneous.” 

This is Willis’s description of Moore, in his 
audacious “Pencillings by the Way,” forty 
They were the first and most brill- 
iant instances of modern “society” reporting, 
gratifying the love of gossip and a national 


years ago. 


interest in the personality of distinguished 
people. Yet the sanctity of private life is so 
great in England that these free and easy 


crayons of authors and politicians in the draw- 
ing-room were warmly resented, and Thack- 
eray has left the resentment on record. Now, 
however, that most of that fine society is gone 
with its reporter, his sketches are very life- 
like and amusing. There is an air of intense 
worldliness in the literary life he describes, a 
graceful insincerity, as if all its figures lived 
only for sensation and flattery and applause ; 
and it is easy to fancy Carlyle breaking in 
upon its dandyisms and flippancies, like John 
Knox upon the perfumed courtiers of Queen 
Mary, with his “Thns saith the Lord.” There 
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is a great deal in the journal about “ Disraeli 
the youtige yr” 

and it 
iste 


the Lord Beaconsfield of to-day 
is curious to compare the Prime Min- 
with the exquisite of Park Lane. * Dis- 
raeli had arrived before me, and sat in the 
deep wind looking out upon Hyde Park, 

rays of daylight reflected from 
the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly em- 
broidered 
a white stick 


inadow 


with the 


] ¢ 
Last 


waistcoat. Patent-leather pumps, 
with a black cord and tassel, 
and a quantity of chains about his neck and 
pockets, served to make him, even in the dim 
He was 
lividly pale, and seemed to be a victim to con- 


light, rather a conspicuous object.” 


sumption, except for his energy of action and 
streneth of lungs. His hair 
extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. 
thick heavy mass of jet-black ringlets fails 
over left cheek 
stock, while on the right temple it is parted 
and put away 


is described as 
66 A 
his almost to his collarless 
with the smooth carefuluess of 


a girl's, and shines most unctuously 
“*OWitl 


1 thy incomparable oil, Macassar.’” 


To Carlyle, who had not yet made himself 
known, and to whose grim humor and melan- 


choly sincerity even Walter Scott was not ear- | 
nest enough, such a literary being as this must 


have been 


of later years. 


as “unspeakable” as the minister 
Willis says that he might as 


well try to gather up the foam of the sea as to 


convey an idea of Disraeli’s extraordinary lan- | 
He adds that | 
and that it | 


guage in describing Beckford. 
Disraeli “ talks like a race-horse,” 
is a great pity he is not in Parliament. 


It was the late centenary of the birth of 


Moore that recalled these sketches, which were 
once familiar to what would be now the 


SO 


magazine reader, The “Pencillings” were pub- | 


lished in the old Mirror—a dainty literary and 
gossiping weekly paper with which Willis 
and his friend Morris were long associated. 
They are very graphie and pleasant still, and 


tertaining companion for the American trav- 
eller upon the grand tour. They are read no 
more, probably, and they certainly are no lon- 
ger republished. Willis was a familiar name 
in our current literature of the last genera- 
tion, but he is fast vanishing. 
of a generation younger than his, however, 
still like to recall his kindliness, although they 
can not prolong his fame. He wrote nothing 
better than the “ Pencillings,” which, in a cer- 
tain toneh-and-go crispness of style, are still 
models for such newspaper writing. 
great space of the modern newspaper leads to 
a tiresome elaboration, and the effect of re- 
ports of events and scenes to-day is lost un- 
der a mass of excessive detail. 
capital literary sketcher, especially in the ear- 


lier time before he cultivated his defects; and | 


he had a sympathy with the literary society 
in which Tom Moore and Bulwer and Disraeli 
were conspicuous, which enabled him to draw 
it very vividly. 


Willis was a } 


He describes Moore personally, and the eurl- 
ing hair which gave the translator of Anacreoy 
the name of the little Bacchus. He was sixty 
years old, but his eyes still sparkled like 
Champagne bubble; and there was a rosy win- 
try red enamelled upon his cheek, “the elo- 
quent record of the claret his wit has brielt 


ened.” The mouth was arch and contident 


its expression imprinted with habitual snecess, 
the slightly tossed nose confirming the fun ot 


his expression. It was a face that sparkled, 
beamed, radiated—every thing but felt. He 
was fascinating beyond other men, but Willis 
the young moralist—thought that he looked 
ce a worldling. After dinner they went up 


Vil 
il 


| to coffee, and Moore warmly praised the young 


Grisi. To read about it is to think of Brown- 


ing’s “dear dead women.” From Grisi they 
came to music in general, and then they drew 
him to the piano with much difficulty and coy- 
ness. “ We all sat around the piano, and aft- 


er two or three songs of Lady Blessington’s 


| choice” 


| youth 


Literary men | 


| drawing-room, not of Ireland. 





whom, as we saw, he had loved in his 
“he rambled over the keys a while, 
and sang ‘When first I met thee’ with a pa- 
thos that beggars description. When the last 
word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady 
Blessington’s hand, said good-night, and was 
gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he had closed the door no one 
spoke. I could have wished, for myself, to 
drop silently asleep where I sat, with the tears 
in my eyes and the softness upon my heart.” 
It was after dinner. 

This was Moore as his Memoirs, Journals 
Correspondence portray him 


Sand 
the hero of the 

But it is just 
that which has made him so familiar to this 
generation and to his own. He has sung his 
way into the hearts of all English-speaking 
homes. The fathers of to-day wooed the moth- 


| ers in his songs, and the beautiful romance of 
| youth seen by us all through the backward 
thirty years ago they were an extremely en- 


mist of years murmurs his strains. This was 
the sentiment of the late centennial commemo- 
ration of his birth, and it could have no more 
felicitous expression than in the verses read 
by Dr. Holmes at the Boston celebration : 


Enchanter of Erin, whose magic has bound us, 
Thy wand for one moment we fondly would claim, 

Entranced while it summons the phantoms around us 
That blush into life at the sound of thy name. 

The tell-tales of memory wake from their slumbers; 
I hear the old song with its tender refrain ; 

What passion lies hid in those honey-voiced numbers, 
What perfume of youth in each exquisite strain! 
The home of my childhood comes back as a vision— 

Hark! hark! a soft chord from its song-haunted room; 
‘Tis a morning of May, when the air is Elysian, 

The syringa in bud, and the lilac in bloom; 
We are clustered around the “ Clementi” piano— 

There were six of us then, there are two of us now— 
She is singing, the girl with the silver soprano, 

How ‘‘the Lord of the Valley” was false to his vow. 
“Let Erin remember,” the echoes are calling, 

Through “the Vale of Avoca” the waters are rolled, 
“The Exile” laments while the night dews are falling, 

“The Morning of Life” dawns again as of old, 











But ah! those warm love-songs of fresh adolescence, 
Around us such raptures celestial they flung 
+ it seemed as if Paradi 





rh the seraph-toned lips of the maiden that sur 


ished are the chords that my boyhood enchanted 














sa when the smooth wave by 1 was stirred, 
Yet still with their music is me inted 

4 oft in my dreams are their melodies heard. 
I e the priest to his altar returning ; 


wd that was kneeling no longe 
has died down, but the brands are 





And sandal and cinnamon sweeten the air. 


r bridal young Summer is weaving 



















I -domed hall with its tapestried floor, 
And Spring the last tear-drops of May-dew is leaving 
On the daisy of Bur ind the shamrock of Moore. 
Il <e, how unlike, as we view them together, 
The song of the minstrels whose record we sc 
0 sh as the breeze blowing over the heather, 
oO sweet as the breath from Odalisque’s fan; 
Ah! passion can glow ‘mid a palace’: 
» does not alter the song of t 
And t curtain of silk has known whispers as tender 


As ever the blossoming hawthorn has heard. 





se breathed its quintessence 


No fear lest the step of the soft-slippered Graces 
Sho fright the young Loves from their warm little 
1 sf, 
For t eart of a qneen, under jewels and laces, 
Beats time with the pulse in the peasant girl's breast. 





‘e's bestowing: 





welcome each gift of kind N 
Her fountain heeds little the goblet we hold; 
en its musical waters are flowing, 


The shell from the sea-side, the chalice of gold. 
















l 

7 twins of the lyre to her voices had li “ls 

Both laid their best gifts upon Liberty's shrine; 
For Coila’s loved minstrel the holly wreath etened 5 

For Erin’s the rose and the myrtle entwine. 

while the fresh blossoms of summer are braided, 

For t sea-cirdled, stre i “1, lake-jewelled isle, 

W » her mantle of ve en unfaded, 


Wh Shannon and Lif limple and smile, 
nd where the staff of St. Patrick was planted, 








e shamrock grows green from the cliffs to the 
shore, 
The land of fair maidens and heroes undaunted, 
$s wreathe her bright harp with the garlands of 
Moore. 


Our kind readers at a little distance from 
the spot upon which the Easy Chair is plant- 
ed are sometimes inclined to reproach it with 
too fond a regard for its own neighborhood, 
and for a disposition to treat the great city in 
which it stands as if it were the only city, or 


as if its affairs were universally interesting. 
It is, of course, easy to deceive one’s self, and 
to suppose that every body is interested in our 
interests, and in this way the Easy Chair may 
have erred sometimes. 
slowly along the 


But yesterday, rolling 
Battery, and looking out 
upon the summer bay, it could not but remem- 
ber that the ground upon which it moved and 
the water upon which it gazed were really his- 
toric, and full of interest to every American, 
whether upon the banks of the Little Tombig- 
bee, or in the shadow of Katahdin. For just 
here was the site of old Fort George; at that 
corner Washington as commander- in - chief 
lived; over these very waters he came in his 
barge to be inaugurated ; and there below, from 


| battle of Long Island. 
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If you will walk a few 
steps you will see the course that the retreat- 
ing Americans took from “ Brookland,” as the 
latest published history calls it, enveloped in 
the fog that saved them; and the old Fraunce’s 


| Tavern, in which Washington took final fare- 


| They are not for the New-Yorker alone. 


well of the officers of the army. 

These are all incidents and associations that 
occur at once to the loiterer on the Battery, 
and they are not narrowly local and limited. 


They 


| are equally for the traveller from the Upper 


| especially descriptive of the 


Mississippi and from Santa 
Easy Chair, indeed, has heard that the citizen 
of Chicago has a very distinct impression of 
the particular American city which is meant 
to be designated by the word “ metropolis,” 
and that there are many denizens of many 
cities who smile to think that the adjective 
“metropolitan” is sometimes supposed to be 


Barbara. The 








thriving and 
promising community of New Amsterdam. It 
is a& cockney weakness which the boundless 
prairie and the banks of the Father of Waters 
good-naturedly forgive. The charm, perhaps, 
of its seat at the gates of the ocean—a position 
which naturally brings to it the foreign ob- 


| server intent upon describing the New World 


the shore of Staten Island across the Narrows | 


to Long Island, the British army passed to the 


may have given it a factitious prominence. 
And that observer may well speak it fair, so 
ereen and gracious is its welcome at this sea- 
son. The shores that he sees as he approaches 
are those of New Jersey sinking from the high- 
lands of Navesink to the long stretch of Sandy 
Hook. Nearing the city, Long Island lies level, 
with sandy margin, at his right, the gay hotels 
and pavilions of Coney Island, and the beach- 
es clustering along the edge of the surf; and 
on his left are the richly tufted and rounded 
heights of Staten Island, undulating, luxuri- 
ant, most refreshing to sea-wearied eyes. 

Vhether Verrazzano saw them or not, Hnud- 
son saw them, and found them “a pleasant 
land to see.” For two hundred and seven- 
ty years how much of Europe has followed 
them; and it is because so much of what is 
now America has arrived at the very spot on 
which the Easy Chair was rolling, that the 
city which has arisen beyond if may seem to 
give itself undue metropolitan airs. The Bat- 
tery itself that rounds out into the water, al- 
though the fort has long since disappeared, is 
now a delightful spot. It is traversed, in- 
deed, by the elevated railway, but the light 
iron trestle-work has somewhat the effect of 
an areade; and Castle Garden opens upon it, 
the dépét of immigrants; but that merely con- 
tinues and perpetually renews the tradition of 
Henry Hudson and the Half-Moon. 
came at some time and at some point upon the 
Even Washington was the descendant 
of lordly carpet-baggers; and although in a 
time of industrial prostration we may look 
askance at the alien crowd that swarms with 
curious eyes from the great gate of Castle Gar- 


So we all 


coast. 


| den, the musing loiterer will reflect that yon- 
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der buxom Seandinavian maid in stout shoes 
and heavy woolens may yet be, like Virginia, 
the mother of Presidents. 

Sixty vears ago a shrewd observer landed 
here from England, and wrote the inevitable 
description of the town. It was but two ven- 
erations ago, yet the moderate proportions of 
the sea-port had then kindled no sense of rival- 
ry. Indeed,only a few years before, little New- 
port, in Rhode Island, was as commercially im- 
portant. Itisa pleasant, opulent, and airy city, 
says the good-natured observer, for which na- 
ture has done every thing, and art nothing. 
Phe only public building worth noticing—hear 
it, urban wilderness of architectural triumphs! 

is the City Hall. Poor old City Hall, with its 
rear of dark stone, because, according to tradi- 
tion, if was supposed that the growth of the 
city was not likely to bring the rear into much 
observation! The simple economy assumed in 
this touching tradition casts a fairy glamour 
over the municipal story. It suggests a pub- 
lic spirit, a civic virtue, a political conscience, 
which would not waste money even upon a 
publie work. It is a beautiful legend of fable. 
The new Court-House is now immediately be- 
hind the City Hall—the flaunting monument 
of enormous public thefts and unspeakable 
contempt for civie honesty. But as the ob- 
server saw no splendor, she also saw no poy- 
erty. Within cannon-shot of the new Court- 
House, the mine of our vulgar Sardanapalus, 
are now dens of a poverty and squalor and 
crime as wretched and repulsive as those of 
any great city; but our observer found only 
streets of comfortable private dwellings in 
that New York of the golden age—no dark al- 
leys, no hovels, no dark and gloomy cellars, 
with noisome atmosphere and suffering popu- 


every where fixed its abode. Before she died 
the observer had gained much notoriety in the 
happy land and town that she celebrated. For 
our observer was Miss Fanny Wright, a familiar 
name in the angry social, political, and religious 
contests of forty and fifty years ago. 

It is a multitude of such personal reminis- 
cences and historic associations that younger 
cities can not possess which gives New York a 
charm for the citizens of every city, and to 
which a catholic Easy Chair naturally ap- 
peals. As it stood in the leafy shade of the 
fine trees upon the Battery, and remarked 
its well-shaven lawns and carefully tended 


low, and his brother's fleet lay here. Thank 
you, Sir; thank you. It does our eyes good to 
see the scenes of Revolutionary events. J]; 
makes them very real, Sir.” And the interest 
ed elderly couple sauntered on. It does on; 
minds and our hearts good also, gentle reader. 
We can not do more wisely than to repair to 
every Revolutionary spot near which we chance 
to be, and to recall in every historie city th: 
characters and the spirit of earlier days. If 
our diocese calls us to account, we shall justify, 
as we do now, the peceadillo. 

IN the times when newspapers printed less 
news and more communications, when “ Cato” 
and “ Aristides” and Thackeray’s “ Publicoaler” 
wrote grave essays to the editor in the stately 
style of an elder day, it was sometimes per 
plexing to find a novel signature. Addison 
and Steele and the other English essayists sup 
plied a great many names in their imaginary 
correspondence; but the neatest and shrewd- 
est device for a signature was that which 
abandoned censorship in the singular num- 
ber, and addressed the editor as “ Many Read- 
ers.” It is easy to imagine the consternation 
of the editor upon the receipt of the first 
epistle from this doughty correspondent. He 
could manage “Publius” and “ Brutus” and 
“Hampden.” They were individuals more or 
less prosy. But ‘“ Many Readers’—there was 
an unwonted familiarity in that signature, a 
sound as of the distant awful roaring of a mob. 
HIow many readers? It might be a kind of 
round robin. It might mean half a dozen, but 
also it might mean half a hundred, or half 
a thousand; and if they remonstrated with 


him upon the opinions he had expressed, o1 


| the course which he had advocated, their ex- 
lation. Suecessful industry, she exclaims, has 


postulation must be heeded, or it might involve 
the welfare of his paper. “ Many Readers” was 
a very serious affair, and must be much medi- 
tated, while “ Zeno” and “ Aristippus” might 
have prosed and preached forever unheeded. 
And all the while the crafty correspondent 
and wicked dissembler, who had been a mere 
“Lover of Justice” or “ Friend of the People” 
yesterday, was chuckling at his triumphant 
and bewildering masquerade of ‘ Many Read- 
ers. 


This, indeed, is telling tales out of school, 


| and perhaps betraying secrets of literary and 


grounds, recalling its shabby and barren con- | 


dition but a few years ago, and conscious that 
even in the palmy days of aristocratic State 
Street the Battery itself was not more beau- 
tiful, an elderly couple, evidently strangers, 


professional state; for it is confessing, or at 
least implying, that an editor may be disturb- 
ed. But that is absurd. An editor, as we all 


| know, is omniscient, and therefore infallible ; 
| omnipotent, and therefore above fear. Edit- 


husband and wife, paused in their sauntering | 


walk, and the husband said, “Sir, is that 
Brooklyn?” “It is.” 


ors make no mistakes, and therefore no expla- 
nations. When they say to-day that the Hon- 
orable Mr. A. yesterday called the Honorable 


| Mr. B.a revolutionary poreupine, and the Hon- 


“And did Lord Howe | 


cross there below?” “He did.” “And did | 


his brother's fleet lie there?” “Itdid.” “My 
dear,” said the elderly gentleman to his wife, 
with warmth, “Lord Howe crossed there be- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


orable Mr. A. indignantly denies it to-morrow, 
so much the worse for the Honorable Mr. A. 
The freedom of the American press is not to 
be trammelled by the minions of power, nor 
is any piace so high that its ocenpant can pre- 
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sume to defy the palladinm of the unterrified 
erican people. Mr. Trollope, indeed, in his 
. little volume upon Thackeray, says that 
was not a good editor. But why? Plain- 
cause he was not superior to the human 
eaknesses of pity, sympathy, and doubt. He 
not sufficiently superior, supreme, sover- 
Indeed, Thackeray has himself described, 

it delightful Roundabout, “ Thorns in the 
hion,” his feelings harrowed by piteous ap- 


t¢ 
ba 


Cus 
piteous appeals that editors know but 
well. Poor Thackeray! 
to the editorial regalia. The crown hurt his 
id, and he hated to thwack mere feeble un- 
When the 
or of worthless verse wrote to him, in that 
feminine hand which the editor also 
vs so well, that she had seen better days, 
nd that a widowed and helpless mother and 
umerable innocent children had no other 
resource than her pen, he put the verse in the 
fire and his hand in his pocket, and sent the 
poor thing money. How could he be an edit- 
or? It was, of course, of such as he—Perkin 
Warbecks of the editorial throne—that the 
Easy Chair was thinking when it said that the 
signature “Many Readers” must have struck 
dismay. 
It is 
because that sly masquerader “ Many Readers” 
} 


He was unequal 


editorial mortals with his sceptre. 
autl 
timid 


, in fact, making the present remarks 


ias assailed the Chair with one of his 
little missives. And to what end, does the 
cellent reader think? What is the propo- 
ion of “ Many Readers ?” 

is beautiful, the matter 


or her 


“Your new form 
was never better” 


mark the insidious art!), “and the new type 
makes reading a delight. 


Yet ‘one thing thou 
This seems to verge upon imperti- 
e. Is an editor to be told that his jud 

is not perfect ? 


lackest.’” 


re. 
a 


And what is the thing 


ment 
hi it 


which 


Nothing less than that the names of all the 


authors of papers in this Magazine shall be | 


signed to their papers! And the dog-days are 
yet distant at this writing! This crafty con- 
spirator against the peace of the Magazine 
“It is so nice to know who it 
are reading!” 


adds: is that 


you 


to turn at once to the papers of his favorites. 


are not favorites. 
} 


scneme, 


This exposes the whole 
It is a plot against young and aspir- 
ing genius. Pray, Sir, are you so dull that 
Or are you 
so supercilious that you can enjoy only that 
which has a famous label? You are like Tom 
Moore, of whom we were just now speaking. 
It was said that at the height of his celebrity 
in London he was often troubled, among a 
half-dozen invitations to dinner on the same 
day, lest he might not have accepted the most 
exclusive. 


you can not recognize merit ? 


not the feast which attracts you, but the fash- 
ion of the host. 


ful schemer, who can not deceive a truly as- 
Vor. LIX.—No, 351.—30 


| be Walter Scott.” 


| would not have paused to ascertain it 


So with you, Sir; it is apparently | 


The proposition of this art- | 


tute editor, however much he may call himself 
“Many Readers,” is that young writers shall 
have Now the great multitude 
their fame to win. This 
pampered tyrant would deny them an equal 
opportunity. 


exclusively 


no chance. 
of writers have yet 


Chis pretty fellow would sup 
ott and nightingales’ 
He would touch nothing less than 
Longfellow, or George Eliot, or William Black. 

No, no; in our Walhalla shall sit not only 
the acknowledged heroes, but those who have 
all of heroism but the fame. 
much more delightful the 
pleasure of perceiving 
the mere intellectual 
a conceded 
dominoes, 


ortolans 


tongues. 


Consider how 
pure, unprejudiced 
intrinsie than 
titillation joying 
This of 
You have been, perhaps, in Rome 
to the Carnival ball at the Apollo. Surround 
ed with princesses and marchionesses, with 
ambassadors and poets, all robed alike, how 
keen the enjoyment of discriminating a duke 


merit 
of en 
excellence ! is a fe 


ist 


from a count, and of seizing the mental nuance 
that distinguishes Talleyrand from Metastasio! 
hese pages are that picked and veiled assem- 
bly. As you move through them you do not, 
indeed, see the coronet, or the ducal ribbon, or 
the eye of the poet, but you say, as you converse 


| with this or the other article, “This has the 


true tone of the marquis, and this is a merit 
that deserves the Legion of Honor. If I do 
not mistake, this traveller is Ledyard or Hum- 
boldt; that wit the delicious stam- 
merer yonder is Lamb; that exquisite critic is 
Sainte-Beuve; this entrancing story-teller must 
It may be none of them, but 


Yet 


is Swift; 


the excellence is kindred to theirs. you 
had 


Let us give the young 
and the young woman And 


they all been labelled. 


man a chance. 


how can we do it so surely as by treating 
is essential to complete enjoyment ? | 


them all alike ? 
Let “ Many Readers” do as he would be done 
by. Let him suppose that he has written that 


poem more beautiful than “L’Allegro,” which 


| has so long haunted him, or that essay more 


Elian than “ Roast Pig,” or that brief story 


| more perfect than Hawthorne’s “ Rappaccini’s 
And another “ Many Read- | 
ers” boldly says that he would like to be able | 


Daughter.” His name, eliminated from that 
imposing pseudonym “ Many Readers,” let us 


| inoffensively suppose to be Tudor, or Plantage- 
Yes, aud inferentially he would skip those who | 


net, or Shakespeare, or what you will—a most 
honorable and becoming name, but unknown 
to renown. It is appended to the poem, essay, 
orstory. The reader says, impatiently or care- 
lessly, “ Who in the name of pity is Tudor, or 
Plantagenet, or Shakespeare ?” and he turns the 
page until he sees “ Beautiful Rain, by the au- 
thor of ‘ Beautiful Snow.” That, he remarks, 
is worth while; it is such a pleasure to know 
whose poem you are reading, and to have the 
name of a great poet printed with if, so as to 
| assure you that your attention will not 
wasted. Does not the author of the new 
|“T’Allegro” perceive that he has lost his 
chance because the authors’ names are given? 
Or take it in another way. 


be 


The reader says, 
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as he turns the pages, “I wonder who Plan- 
tagenet is who has written this short story. 


It’s a new name, and I'll see if it is worth any | 


thing.” He reads, and as he closes thy thrill- 
ing tale, Plantagenet! he says, sardonically: 
“There is one good thing in the practice of 
signing names, and it is that you know what 
to skip. Henceforth I take a flying leap over 
every thing signed Plantagenet.” Do you not 
see again that you have lost your chance and 
obstructed your own progress? Except for 
the fatal signature, the reader would have un- 
Wittingly tried you again next month, and 
perhaps have found the very story for which 
he is pining. 

Do you ask how you can ever become fa- 
It will 
When, after your several failures, 
you strike your success, there will have been 
no prejudice created against you, and you will 
be henceforth known as the author of that 
charming, and striking, and deeply, ete., ete., 
ete., published last January. 


mous if your name is never known? 
be known. 


Your success 
will make you known at once, whereas your 
failures under your own name would have 
prevented or postponed your success. This is 
the other side of the suggestion of “ Many 
Readers.” The anonymous system befriends 
the beginner, and it tests the shrewdness of 
the gentle reader, He has the chance of prov- 
ing the aceuracy of his own perceptions. He 
is not led astray by names and reputations. 
Knowing that he is in illustrious but veiled 
society, he says proudly that no mask can de- 
ceive him; and he is perfectly sure that this 
noble form next to him in the gallery of the 
magazine is Hercules himself, although he can 
not see the foot. But here the justly famous 
author intervenes, and asks if there be no valne 
to the magazine in his name, and whether he 
is not to have the credit of his own work. 
And “ Many Readers” demands to know why 
magazines now generally print the names if it 
has not been found to be a desirable practice. 
Softly! softly! The Easy Chair did not say 
that there were not two sides to the question ; 
and who knows but that some day all the il- 
lustrious company, all the veiled prophets, 


with whom the Easy Chair sits at table, will | cing-master and the professor of single-stick, 


unveil and stand confessed ? 


“WHOEVER has been in Rome,” says Hans 





tically racy tone to all the Scotch aneedot 
make the hearer wish that Burns could haye 
heard it also, for he is sure that Burns would 
have been a better man for the hearing, No 
name is more familiar than that of the Seote] 
poet, but how many who sing some song of his 
know how sad and tragical was his life.  }y 
was only thirty-seven years old when he died. 
worn out with poverty and dissipation. Thy 
beautiful and admirable memoir of Burns 
which Principal Shairp has just contributed 
to Morley’s series of “ English Men of Letters” 
is a good book to read by the sea this summer, 
or on the hills, or in the woods. It is not 
very long. A little undisturbed time will] 
suftice, and the plash of the surf or the sigh- 
ing of the wind in full-leaved trees will echo 
the melancholy music that murmurs in your 
heart as you read. 


es 


1 


Men who were young a generation ago, and 
who then read Carlyle, have the great advan- 
tage of having been familiar in their plastic 
and susceptible years with one of the noblest 
pleas that one man of genius ever made for 
They 
were countrymen, one born as the other died, 
Both had the deep, strong, melancholy nature 
which is nurtured by the misty coasts and sol- 
itary mountains and moors of Scotland. Both, 
too, had the immense vitality, the Berserker 
humor, the thorough manliness, of the North- 
ern genius. As one reads the works of Car- 
lyle, and marks his impatience of shams, aud 
effeminacy, and equivocation, and conventional 
moralities, and hears his loud satirie lauehter 
dying into a wail of pathos and entreaty, it is 
easy to feel that he saw the sound hearty man 
he longs and prays for gone astray in Robert 


another, in Carlyle’s essay upon Burns. 


Burns. Such sweetness and grace and strength 
and tenderness! Such soft, pathetic, pene- 
trating melody, as if all the sadness of shaggy 
Scotland had found a voice! Such roistering 
jovial humor, excessive, daring, unbridled! 

a charm so universal that it drew men from 
their beds in taverns at midnight to listen, de- 
lighted, until dawn. Here was a fullness of 
simple, native, massive manhood, not trained 


by the schools, not manipulated by the dan- 


| overflowing bounds, shocking the proprieties, 
| ee . . . 
| defying the rules, guilty of offenses that can 


Christian Andersen, in beginning his story of | 


the Improvisatore, “ remembers the fountain in 
the Piazza Barberini :”’ so whoever has heard 
Robert Collyer’s lecture upon Burns remem- 
bers, and will never forget, the tender, pathet- 
ic way in which he said that Burns’s neighbors 
in Dumfries thought him so hopeless a cumber- 
er of the earth that he had “ better be buried 
out of sight, with all his nastiness; but they 
might as well have buried the sunshine.” It 
is one of the most delightful of lyeeum lee- 
tures, and a certain sympathetic quality in 
the man, and the erisp, rich Yorkshire brogue 


| or to deprecate. 
er accent of Mr. Collyer giving a characteris- | 


not be excused, and for which he paid the pen- 
alty. It fascinated and captivated the sad, 
grim, infinitely tender and mauly and pure 
venius of Carlyle, and he has interpreted, as 
no other man has essayed to interpret, the 
wild, wistful, touching, and tragical story o! 
Robert Burns. ‘ 

Principal Shairp is a very different man from 
Carlyle, but his memoir of Burns is the best 
that has been written. His sympathy is gen- 
erous. He has the true admiration of the 
poet, and his style is clear and flowing, while 
there is no attempt to preach, or to extenuate, 
The sorry facts are all re- 
corded—not extensively, not with insistence, 
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but fully enough to give us the true picture, 
| to show how such a life must necessarily 
ive seemed to the traditions and the justly 
" spectable judgment of Ayr and Edinburgh 

Dumfries. Toward the end of his life, 


en Robert Burns would have been called a 
drunken exciseman, a young friend rode into 
Dumfries one fine summer evening to attend 

country ball, and he saw Burns walking 
slone in the shady side of the chief street, 

le on the other swarmed gay groups of la- 
dies and gentlemen, who seemed to be unwill- 
ing to recognize him. The young man dis- 
mounted, and joining Burns, proposed to cross 
the street. “Nay, nay, my young friend; 
that’s all over now,” said the poet, and pres- 


ently quoted from a sad old ballad: 


“His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow; 





His auld ane looked better than mony ane’s new; 
But now he lets *t wear ony way it will hing, 

And casts himsel’ dowie upon the corn bing. 

And i 

} 


‘Oh, were we young, as we ance hae been, 


We suld hae been galloping down on yon green, 


And linking it owre the lily-white le 


And werena my heart light I wad dee.’” 

Principal Shairp, like Carlyle, does not ex- 
cuse or conceal, Gravely and calmly he points 
out that the key of Burns’s life as a man was 
the struggle of a weak will tossed between 
great extremes—poetie genius, sensibility, in- 
tellectual force, tenderness, conscience, gener- 
ous and wide sympathies, on one side, and 
fierce sensual passions on the other. So, in 
the earlier day, with all the impassioned elo- 
quence of youth, with infinite sorrow and un- 
availing regret, Carlyle had declared that the 
judgment upon such men was usually unjust, 
because it rests negatively less on what is done 
right than on what is or is not done wrong. 
{ man of genius, indeed, however great his 
genius may be, however entrancing and true 
the spell that he throws upon the human heart, 
however noble the aspiration that he kindles, 
and the love and admiration felt for him as an 
i 


lectual and moral benefactor, can not be 


nt 
hte 


~ 


absolved from the moral obligation that binds 
us all. It is no comfort to a ruined family cir- 
cle, no defense before the conscience within us 
which judges all human conduct, that the 
“fause lover” who “staw my rose” is named 
Burns or Shakespeare. But it is also true in 
the deepest and fullest sense that, as Carlyle 


Ineans, and in the meaning of Burns’s own line, 


*““We know not what's resisted.” 


Correct living—we can not say virtue—is in 
some men mere lymph. It is temperament. 
It is no more virtue, in the sense of victory 
in moral contest, than the color of their eyes 
or hair. They do right only because it is in- 
stinctively disagreeable to dowrong. “Ihave 
had more moral struggles in one morning be 
fore breakfast than he ever had in his whole 
life,’ said one man of another, and he said 
truly. Except for grace, as the good man said, 
I should have been yonder sinner. It is piti- 
ful and tragical to reeall the life of Burns 
to turn from those songs, sweet as the morn 
ing, to the squalid and miserable lot of the 
singer, to drunken orgies and debauches. But 
this is the very case in which we must recall] 
the condemnation of the Pharisee, and beware 
of the spirit which thanks God that it is not as 
other men are, nor even as this Robert Burns. 
Did we have his temptations, and should we 
so often and so strongly have resisted them? 
“Granted,” says Burns’s brother man and broth- 
er Scot, Carlyle, “the ship comes into harbor 
with shrouds and tackle damaged, and the pi 
lot is therefore blameworthy, for he has not 
been all-wise and all-powerful; but to know 
how blameworthy, tell us first whether his voy 
age has been round the globe, or only to Rams- 
gate and the Isle of Dogs.” With measured 
and serious wisdom Principal Shairp also con 
cludes: “These moral defects it is ours to 
know; it is not ours to judge him who had 
them.” 

No book of the summer can be a better va 
cation companion than this brief life of Burns. 


Cditur’s Literary Record. 


HUNDRED years ago the existence of 
i color-blindness was known to a few curi- 
ous or scientifie observers only, and even by 
them was regarded as rare and phenomenal. 
But little importance was attached to it at 
that time, since the most serious consequences 
attributed to it were merely a diminution of 
the visual enjoyments of those affected by it, 
and some inconveniences to themselves and 
others. In the old stage-coach days there was 
but little risk of collision ; the lumbering ve- 
hicles,even when moving at their most rapid 
pace, had ample time to get out of each other's 
way, their numbers were few, and they were 


not perpetually crossing each other's track or 
moving on identical lines. There was, there- | 





| fore, at that time, and on their account, no 
| need of the numerous color signals which have 
since sprung into use as a means of preventing 
accidents to travellers on land. And it was 
much the same with travel at sea. Sailing 
vessels seldom crossed or followed each other's 
tracks, or, if they did, the slowness of their 
movement enabled them to avoid each other 
with comparative ease, and the simplest sig 
nals generally sufficed to insure safety. But 
since the advent of steam, and its application 
to modes of travel on sea and land, there has 
been a significant change. Now, when all the 
highways of the world are crowded with ships 
or cars laden with rich freights of merchandise 
and still richer freights of human lives, moving 
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in all directions, and in every conceivable rela- 
tion toward each other, with a velocity that 
our fathers never dreamed of, a system of sig- 


nals has necessarily been resorted to in order | 
to direct the swiftly moving monsters as to | 


their course—to warn, direct, and govern them 
so as to avoid calamitous encounters. —Al- 
though form signals have answered a good 
purpose by day, yet even then in numerous 
cases, and invariably by night, color signals, 
chietly of white, red, and green, have been re- 
sorted to in order to telegraph intelligence to 
those in charge of ships and trains—intelli- 
gence Which has been literally the word of life 
or death to countless thousands, and of securi- 
ty and insecurity to many more. Under this 
changed state of things color-blindness be- 
comes a factor of vital importance; for if the 
helmsman of the steam-ship or the engineer 
of the railway train be -color-blind, if he mis- 
takes or confounds colors because a constitu- 


tional defect disables him from distinguishing | 
them,no matter how far or keen sighted he | 
may be in all other respects, the very signal 


which is intended to be a warning for his se- 
curity may become a lure for his destruction, 
and the destruction of those who have been 
committed to his care. <A careful work on 
color-blindness, then, becomes an important 


desideratum; and when one appears that com- | 
mands confidence by the extent and ability of | 


its researches, by its comprehensive scientific 
investigations, by its large accumulation of 
practical facts based on the experience of sa- 
gacious and honest observers, it should be 
diligently studied by the administrative offi- 


cers and directors of our steam-ship and rail- | 
way lines for the important facts it discloses, | 


and its teachings should be availed of by 
them if they would avoid responsibility for 


the accidents which ignoranee of its revela- | 
tions renders not only possible but probable. | 


A volume has been published by B. Joy Jef. | 
fries, M.D.. of Boston, entitled Color- Blindness : 


Its Dangers and Detection,’ which is an exhaust- 
ive popular statement of all that is at present 
known on the subject, and is fully up to the 


standard we have indicated. After two inter- | 


esting chapters appropriated to accounts of 
historical cases of color-blindness and of the 
curious mistakes caused by the defect, Dr. 
Jeffries briefly describes the earlier imperfect 


attempts to classify the color-blind, and then | 


at greater length states the present more per- 
fect classification. This is constructed in ac- 
cordance with the Young-Helmholtz theory of 
color-perception, and arranges color-blindness 
under two great divisions, namely, total and 
partial. In the former, the faculty of perceiv- 
ing colors is absolutely wanting, and the visual 
sense can only perceive the difference between 
darkness and light, or between different in- 
tensities of light. In the latter, the faculty 

t Color-Blindness: Ita Dangers and Detection, By B. Joy 


Jerrrizs, A.M., M.D. 12mo, pp. 312, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood, and Co. 


of perceiving certain, but not all, colors 
wanting; and it takes the form either of , 
plete color-blindness—that is to say, wher 
one of the three fundamental perceptions of 
color is wanting, leaving but two ranges to t] 


visual field—or of incomplete color-blindness. 
where one of the three kinds of elements, o; 
perhaps all, are inferior in excitability or num 


bers to those of the normal chromatie seis 
This is followed by chapters devoted to a 
sponse to the question, What do the color-blind 
really see? to investigations of the facts of 
color-blindness with reference to disease, Inju 
ry, and hereditary transmission; to a résum 
of some of the physical peculiarities popularly 
supposed to be connected with the defect 3; and 
to the statistics of its prevalence in Eurojy 
and this country among various classes. A 
curious and exceedingly interesting chapter, 
illustrating the difficulty of detecting color 
blindness, treats upon the involuntary con 
cealment of the defect by those affected, upon 
the efforts of others to conceal or feign it, and 
upon the methods by which it successfully 
| eludes detection except by an experienced ex 
pert. Other chapters consider the question of 
the palliation of congenital color-blindness, 
rehearse the dangers arising from it on rail- 
roads and on the ocean, inquire into the feasi- 
bility of a change in the system of railroad 
and marine signals, and present an argument 
for the necessity of a control of these services 
with the object of securing the protection of 
the community by an elimination of the color- 
blind from them. The more specifically valu- 
able and practical portion of the volume, as 
suggesting a mode of control by which the 
color-blind may be certainly discovered and 
| effectually eliminated from the railway and 
| marine services, occupies nearly all the remain- 
der of the work, and comprises a series of im- 
portant chapters on methods of testing for col- 
or-blindness, including Holmgren’s successful 
method of matching threads of worsted as ap- 
plied by himself, by Professor Donders, and by 
Dr. Jeffries. A body of special directions for 
| condueting the test is incorporated in ‘these 
chapters, together with an elucidation of the 
scientific theory on which the test is based. 
One of the most suggestive chapters in the 
work, as presenting examples for imitation, 
is one in which a synoptical view is given 
of the provisional laws and regulations that 
have been instituted and applied in Europe, 
having reference to the control of color-blind- 
ness, and the elimination of those affected 
by it from employment in positions where 
the public safety depends upon the correct 
perception of color signals. The practical 
results arrived at by Dr. Jeffries as the out- 
come of his discussions and investigations are 
as follows: that one male in twenty-five (and 
| less than one per cent. of females) is color- 
blind in a greater or less degree, of which de- 
| fect they themselves may be wholly uncon- 
| scious; that this blindness is red, green, or 














t blinduess, and that total color-blindness 
metimes occurs; that this defect is congen- 
il, exists in varying degrees, is largely hered- 

tary, and may be temporarily or permanently 
caused by disease, or shock, or injury ; that it 
neurable when congenital, and that merely 
ising the eyes with colors and familiar- 

the ears with the names of colors have 
sole effect of helping the color-blind to 
yplement their eyes, and do not increase 


eir perception of color; that we are forced 
necessity to resort to red and green sig- 
nal-lights at sea and to red lights on rail- 
vs, and that these signals can never be 
rrectly seen by the color-blind; that there 
is no protection save in the elimination from 
e personnel of railways and vessels of all 
hose position requires periect color percep- 
tion and who are destitute of it; that a test 
n be made which is uniform, simple, rapid, 
plicable to large numbers at a time, and in 
the hands of a competent expert infallible; 
that an elimination to be perfect must be rad- 


al: all who are deficient should be removed | 


from their posts of danger ; every one offering 
san employé for such a post should be tested, 

1 refused if a color-blind; every employé 
should be retested after a severe illness or in- 
jury ; and periodical examinations of the en- 
tire personnel should be made systematically. 
rhese regulations are now in force in Europe 


ith the best results; and in applying them 


in this country we shall be able to avoid a 
repetition of the blunders that were committed 
there, and that rendered their work imperfect 
in some instances, and necessary to be done over 
again. Several of our railroads, we regret to 
learn, are repeating these blunders, but are 
glad to hear that one of the most important 
and extensive of our lines running out of New 
York has determined to go through the whole 
of its employés most carefully, and will em- 
ploy a competent specialist to test them by 
the methods approved of in Dr. Jettfries’s vol- 
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accept his judgments. Indeed, one of the chief 
causes of the attractiveness of his writings is 
the certainty that they will provoke discus 
sion and dissent. Mr. Froude is essentially a 
partisan, but unlike partisans gererally, is al 
ways thoroughly honest and sincere. If h 
is little troubled with prudish notions of cou 
sistency, he always believes, and that entire- 
ly, in the opinions which he happens to hold 
for the time being, and he always undertakes 
their advocacy with all the warmth of his 
strenuous nature. Without being intention- 
ally, or even consciously, unfair, he sees noth- 
ing but what makes for his convictions, and is 
constitutionally unable to weigh with judicial 
impartiality the elements that should modify 
opinion or qualify judgment. Besides being 
a partisan, Mr. Froude is also a man of moods. 
He is ever in extremes, Kither a pessimist or 
an optimist, but most commonly the former, 
he is habitually impatient under authority, 
restive against prescription, prone to see things 
in a light different from that in which they 
are commonly seen, and given to dogmatize 
where most men are satisfied to reason and 
His latest work, Casar,? is affluent 
Nothing that 
he has written is more brilliant, more incisive, 


compare, 
of his most distinctive traits. 


more interesting, or more one-sided than it. 
After an opening chapter in which he insti- 
tutes a parallel between the society of Great 
Britain of to-day and that of Rome when the 
republic was dissolving into a military em- 
pire, in the course of which he predicts a like 
fate for the two nations because of a few points 
of similarity, which he magnifies, while he dis- 
regards a thousand lines of difference, he pre- 
pares the reader for the advent of Cuesar upon 


| the stage by a masterly analysis of the social, 
| moral, religious, industrial, and intellectual 
| condition of the Romans during the preceding 
| century, by an equally masterly outline of the 


me. In the interests of science, we close our |} 


extended notice of this valuable work by in- 


viting attention to the fact that Dr. Jetiries | 


is actively engaged in still further investiga- 
tions of color-blindness in all its relations, but 
especially as to the question of heredity, and 
would gladly hear, by letter or otherwise, from 
the color-blind as to the results of their per- 
sonal observations of their own cases, or the 
cases of their relatives who are affected like 
them. 
details, Dr. Jeffries guarantees that names will 
be scrupulously withheld from the publie. 
The skill and ability uniformly displayed 
by Mr. Froude in his writings—his brilliant 
antithesis, his subtle casuistry, and his ingeni- 
ous paradox—always secure for him a large 
and interested circle of intelligent readers. It 
is to be remarked, however, that of those who 
have the keenest relish for the characteristic 
traits of his style, comparatively few are dis- 


That none may shrink from giving full | 


posed to indorse his opinions or unqualifiedly | 


interior and exterior events- which agitated 
the republic during that time, and by a series 
of graphic character-portraits of the mea whom 
the agitation drew to the surface. Among 
these portraits those of the Gracchi, Marius, 
Sylla, Verres, and Clodius are conspicuous. 
After this preparation, he combines into a com- 
pact and nervous narrative all that is known 
of the personal, social, political, and military 
life of Cesar; and with his sketch of Caesar 
includes other brilliant sketches of the great 
men, his friends or rivals, who contemporane- 
ously with him formed the principal figures it 
the Roman world. Among these he gives great 
prominence to Cicero, who indeed divides his 
attention nearly equally with Caesar. The 
difference in Mr. Froude’s treatment of these 
two great men is very marked. The character 
of Cwsar is panegyrized, his virtues and great 
qualities are magnified, and his faults, errors, 
and vices are minified to a vanishing point, 


2 Cesar. ASketch. By James Antuony Frov1 nr, M.A. 
Syo, pp. 550. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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so that he is transformed into a model of vir- 
tue and patriotism. On the other hand, the 
is habitually belittled, 
his motives are impugned, his patriotism as- 
persed, his virtues scoffed at, his public serv- 
derided, and 

persistent industry. 


character of Cicero 


ices his vanity paraded with 

It would seem as if Mr. 
Froude were impressed with the consciousness 
that it is necessary to smirch the great orator 
in order that the brightness of the great sol- 
dier might seem the more effulgent. Though 
much of the that he visits 
upon Cicero is undoubtedly deserved, it is yet 
too indiscriminate and vituperative to be en- 
tirely 


severe criticism 


just. So also, though he has painted 
Cesar in glowing colors and with graphie pow- 
er, delineating some of the details of his char- 
acter with admirable skill, it is evident that 
the portrait is a flattering one, and that in its 
execution ingenious care has been taken to 
hide or tone down capital defects of form or 
ieature. Great praise must, however, be award- 
ed to Mr. Froude’s accounts of Cesar’s various 
military campaigns, and of his last, greatest, 
and most useful years, the events of which he 
epitomizes with felicitous grace and power. 
The general impression the work leaves on the 
mind is that its author has approved himself 


an eloquent advocate rather than an impartial 


historian, and that in his zeal to make out a | 


case he too commonly indulges in extravagant 


invective or extravagant laudation. 
What it is possible for a refined, intellectual, 


and physically fragile woman to undergo and 


accomplish when sustained by a courageous | 


will, a passionate philanthropy, and a spirit 
of Christian fortitude and devotion, is record- 
ed with unobtrusive eloquence in the Memori- 
als of Emily Bliss Gould ~The daughter of an 
eminent New York physician, and one of the 
central ornaments of a 


} 
Cie, 


cultivated social cir- 
after a few years of happy marriage Mrs. 
Gould’s health failed her, and in her thirty- 
eighth year she left her native land to seek 
its restoration Her visit to Europe, 
however, proved life-long, her fragile health 
rendering a return sea-voyage impossible, and 
making a prolonged residence in Italy a ne- 


cessity. 


abroad. 


One of the earliest impressions made 


upon her on her arrival in Italy, coloring all | 


her after-life, was the moral, religious, intel- 
lectual, and social destitution of the children, 
especially the female children, of the inferior 
And when she realized that her stay 
in Italy would probably be permanent, she de- 
termined to undertake what at length became 
her life work, namely, the moral and religious 
education of the neglected children of 
adopted home. 


classes. 


her 


energy till the close of her beautiful life. 
dren of political exiles in Florence, and result- 


3y Lron- 
12mo, pp. 284. New York: A. D. 


3 Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould, of Rome. 
anp Woorsrey Bacon, 
F. Randolph and Co, 


| been written hitherto. 
| the systematic arrangement and preservation 


This work she prosecuted with | 
self-denying love and zeal and with systematic | 
Her | 
first solicitude was excited for the orphan chil- | 
| larger and more 
| out of which to 


ed in her establishment there of a school and 
orphanage, which still remain a fair monn 
ment of her gentle Christian philanthropy 
Here she learned experimentally those practi- 
cal lessons which she afterward profited by 0; 
her removal to Rome, where she applied the 
results of her Florentine experience to the es 
tablishment of Italo-American schools and the 
founding of an asylum or home, which became 
the crowning work of her life, and thereafte; 
absorbed all her energies. The volume under 
notice relates the history of these enterprises, 
and shows with what sweet and invincible pa- 
tience this noble woman pursued her plans for 
the welfare of others, with inadequate instru 
mentalities, and amid scoffs and insults and 
other discouragements, till she was rewarded 
by success. It also contains generous extracts 
from her journals, descriptive not only of these 
undertakings at their various stages, but also 
of numerous phases of Italian city and rural 
life, and of Italian manners, scenery, and art. 
There are also interesting letters in it from 
Mary Howitt and Mrs.General Edwardes, which 
embody tender memorials of the fragrant lif 
and loving labors of this pure and cultivated 
woman. 

There can be no doubt that the great major- 
ity of intelligent Englishmen and Americans 
are infinitely less familiar with the history of 
England during the reign of Queen Victoria 
than they are with its history under the Plan- 
tagenets, the houses of York and Laneaster, 
the dynasties of the Tudors and Stuarts, o: 
during the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, 
and the Hanoverian princes. Nor is this to be 


wondered at if we compare the little that has 


been written in permanent and connected form 
concerning this later period with the multitude 
of chronicles, annals, and histories that came 
into existence almost contemporaneously, and 
dwelt with faithful minuteness upon the events 
and personages of the earlier periods. We have 
no modern writers to take the place of those 
industrious old chroniclers, like Hollinshed, 
Stow, Daniel, Drayton, Fuller, Wood, Pepys, 
and Naunton, who patiently accumulated and 
saved up the stores of loose fact and tradition, 
gossip and personal observation, which after- 
ward were moulded into history by men of tact 
and genins; and we may therefore justly fea 
that future histories will lack the individuali 
ty, verisimilitude and color of those that have 
But on the other hand, 


of public documents now practiced, the multi- 
tudinous publications of books and pamphlets 
bearing upon current events, and the full and 
accurate reproduction by the newspaper press 
of the publie and private thought and activity 
of the age, in every department of national, 
social, and intellectual life, must afford a far 
abundant mass of material 
construct history than has 
accessible. Doubtless, how- 
more difficult task to write 


ever before been 
ever, it will bea 














history of present and recent than of for- | 


r times, and it will require the highest con- 
structive ability to reduce the superabundant 
terials to order and method, and to form ont 
of them an imposing and symmetrical whole. 
Phe danger is that, owing to the excess of nia- 
ind the tendency of writers to weave all 
nto form, as history becomes more micro- 
scopic and minute it will lose its grandeur of 
outline and stateliness of proportion, that a 
_a decade, or some other brief epoch will 
exhaust the powers and the life of the histo- 
I and that his volumes will be distended to 
undue bulk by the etfort to depict a mere 


ck in the life ofa nation. These retlections 
ire suggested by the appearance of Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy’s History of Our Own Times,* of which 
two volumes have been printed, bringing the 
iccount down to the close of the Crimean war. 
It is easy to see that Mr. M‘Carthy has been 
oppressed by the opulence of his material, and 
is had to contend with the necessity for gen- 
eralization and condensation on one hand, and 
temptation to indulge in variety and mi- 
nuteness of detail on the other. The result 
s been a judicious compromise, by which, 


without degenerating into a dry synopsis or 


I} 


barren summary, “e has produced an exceed- 

ely full and graphic historical ontline of a 
reign whose forty-one years have been more 
prolitie of political, social, scientific, economic, 
ntelleectual, and national movement than any 
previous century in the history of the world. 
4 
he coronation and marriage of the Queen; the 
rebellion in Canada, and Lord Durham’s ad- 
ministration of the province; the inauguration 
of steam travel by land and sea, and of the 
electric telegraph; the Chartist, reform, and 
ecclesiastical agitations; the establishment of 
free trade; the Chinese and Indian wars; the 
fall of Louis Philippe; the rise of Louis Napo- 
leon; the Crimean war; and the literature of 
the reign. In connection with these there are 
frequent diversions giving extended views of 
the mutations of parties, and close sketches of 
the statesmen who figured on the stage, in- 
cluding, among many others, Wellington, Mel- 
bourne, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Peel, Cobden, 
Russell, Bright, Derby, Clarendon, O’Connell, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, and Disraeli. To say 
there is no other work covering the ground 
traversed by Mr. M‘Carthy is to state a self- 
evident proposition, since there is none that 
makes even a pretense of doing so. His is the 
sole one that gives a connected résumé of the 
men and events of this long and eventful reign ; 
and it is all the more acceptable because, while 
it fills an acknowledged want, it is written in 
a popular style, and is remarkable for its full- 
ness, condensation, and candor. 


4A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Queen Vietoria to the Berlin Congress. Number L., contain- 
ng lumes Land II. By Justin M‘Carrny. “ Frank- 

r ry.” 410, pp. 112. New York: Harper 
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\mong the subjects specially dwelt upon are | 


It is not extravagant to say that at this 
time there is no subject which more nearly 
concerns civilized society than that of educa- 
tion; and this, not only from its intimate re- 
lation to the welfare and the enjoyments of 
the individual, and from its effect upon the 
permanent well-being of society through its 
intlue nee over the Individual, but bec ause of 
the errors with which its application is in- 
fested, and which conspire to misdirect or to 
dwarf the powers of the unit, and to retard 
the progress of the individual and society to 
ward their full and healthful development. 
It is not remarkable, then, that thoughtful 
and earnest men, recognizing the importance 
of this great factor, are directing their atten- 
tion in an unusual degree to the study of the 
processes by which it is applied and the prob 
lems which it involves. And although, from 
the nature of the case,it is impossible that 
any single intellect, however lavishly endow 
ed, should be able to grasp the entire subject 
in all its complications, as it relates to the 
whole man, his moral, religious, and emotional 
as well as his intellectual side, yet every con- 
tribution which is made by a judicious and 
ripely experienced thinker merits a cordial 
welcome, and should receive careful consider 
ation. Although we are unable to adopt all 
its conclusions, we are inclined to rank Pro- 
fessor Bain’s Education as a Science® among the 
ablest and most thoroughly practical of recent 
coutributions of this sort; and we venture to 
express the hope that it may find its way into 
the hands of every friend of education, and 
especially into the hands of intelligent teach- 
ers and school boards. The volume is emi- 
nently comprehensive, direct, and practical. 
And although it demands the patient atten- 
tion of the reader, it is couched in terms which 
are entirely on a level with any sagacious and 
fairly intelligent mind. In order that his 
reader may have a due understanding of a 
number of essential corollaries that are indis- 
pensable to an application of the methods 
and processes suggested or prescribed, the au- 
thor first devotes considerable space to their 
consideration before entering upon the main 
topic, involving an examination of the scope 
of education, and the bearings upon it of 
physiology and psychology, including under 
the latter an elaborate account of the bearings 
of the intellect and the emotions on education 
This investigation is followed by a prepara 
tory chapter appropriated to the explanation 
of certain terms aud phrases of a semi-tech- 
nieal kind, such, for instanee, as memory, 
judgment, imagination, analysis, synthesis, 
object lessons, training, ete., which are much 
employed by the author in his discussions, 
and to which he assigns precise meanings. 
An interesting chapter is given to a consid- 


> Education as a Science. “ Internati« 
ries.” By ALExanperR Baty, LL.D., Pro 
the University of Aberdeen. 12mo, pp. 4 
D. Appleton and Co, 
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eration of “education values,” or, in other | labors of this youthful professor, were dy 


words, to an inquiry into the worth of the va- 
rious subjects in the usual routine of instrue- 
tion in the two great divisions of language 
and science, and into the characteristic mental 
efficacy of each of them. Under the head of 
* Sequence of Subjects Psychological and Log- 
ical,” there are two other chapters containing 
an exposition of the order of the unfolding of 
the faculties, of the intluence this order should 
have upon the arrangement of studies, and of 
the dependence of the subjects proposed to be 
studied on each other. The remainder of the 
work is confined to the main topie in the fol- 
lowing order: First, “* Methods of Teaching,” 
under which, after adverting to that which 
concerns the tirst elements of reading and the 
question of knowledge teaching, the author 
introduces the subject of the object lesson, 
points out the dangers attending it, and de- 
scribes its true office, range, direction, and 
methods, both in the elementary stages and in 
its application to geography, history, and the 
sciences, 
which every thing that relates to it as an ac- 
quirement—its vocabulary, grammars, con- 
struction, and literature—is minutely ecan- 
vassed. 
the “Study of the Classics” at the present 


| ered during the first four years of his bri, 


Second, the “Mother-Tongue,” in | 


Third, an estimate of the value of | 


day, in which the ground is taken that * the | 


provisional arrangement, whereby the high- 
er knowledge was for centuries made to tlow 
through two dead languages, should now be 
considered as drawing to a close.” And 
fourth. the suggestion of a “renovated cur- 
riculum” of higher education, whose studies 
shall embrace science, the humanities, and 
English composition and literature. ‘These 
discussions are followed by able chapters on 
moral education, art teaching, and propor- 
tions; and in an appendix further examples 
are given of the object lesson, and additional 
explanations of terms. 

When the chair of Moral Philosophy in Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, was founded in 1837, a 
young man was holding a scholarship in the 
college who had not yet reached the age of 
twenty-six, but whose rare abilities and prom- 


ise had already attracted the attention of old- | 


er scholars. Among those who had been im- 
pressed by the accomplishments of this young 
student was the founder of the chair, and 
passing over the heads of men of riper years, 
he selected the comparative youth to fill it 
immediately upon the expiration of his schol- 
arship. It was thus that William Archer But- 
ler came to be the first incumbent of this dis- 
tinguished professorate, the duties of which 
he assumed when he was only twenty-six, and 
continued to perform until his premature death 
in 1849. The lectures on the history of ancient 
philosophy © which were the first-fruits of the 


6 Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
Witriam Arnousr Burier, M.A. Edited by Wiiitam Hrre- 
worth Tuowrs 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 





on, M.A. % Vols., 12mo0, pp. 436 and 415. | 


and brilliant career, and were of such unusn ' 
elegance and ability as to win the applaus 
of his contemporaries, and to vindieate thy 
reproduction at this late date in permanent 
form. The task of reproduction has been thoy 
oughly performed by his friend William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., who has edited from 
the author’s manuscript as many of the le 
tures as had been reduced to form, and has ver 
ified, and in some instances corrected or more 
fully explained, the references in the text to 
original authorities. 


I 


Some of the earlier le 

tures in the series are redundant and rhetorical 
in their style, are often obscured by an exces 
of illustration, and are sometimes inexact in 
their learning or immature in their judgments 
of speculative questions; but these defects are 
more than compensated for by the remarkable 
force and impressiveness of the language in 
which they are clothed, by the rich vein of 
imagination by which they are varied, by the 
deep and patient thought with which they 
are freighted, and by the atmosphere of philo 
sophic acumen in which they are enveloped. 
These defects, however, are mainly confined to 
those lectures in the introductory series which 
were prepared by the author immediately upon 
assuming his unexpected duties, and when he 
was new to the requirements of his professoi 
ship. But perhaps because of the defects in 
them, attributable to the haste with which the 

were written and his own imperfect know]- 
edge, these early lectures will be found more 
easy of comprehension to the neophyte than 
if they were more faultless, their elementary 
and progressive character being better suited 
to his case, and rendering them more service- 
able as helps on his way. In the lectures of 
the introductory series are comprised a popu- 
lar Inquiry into the nature and limits of the 
sciences of psychology and ontology, an inves- 
tigation of the question of the possibility of 
an inductive science of the mind, a disquisi- 
tion upon the superiority of this science to 
all others, and an exposition of its disciplin- 
ary value. This is followed by a statement 
of the province and functions of a historian of 
philosophy, and a history of the progress of 
philosophy through ancient and modern times, 
in which the lecturer dwells especially upon 
the Greek philosophy, its origin, characteris- 
tics, and stages of development. Under this 
branch a view is taken of the early efforts of 
philosophical inquiry in Greece, and outlines 
are given of the tenets of the Ionic, the Atom- 
ic, the Pythagorean, and the Eclectic schools, 
and of the philosophy of the Stoies and of Soc- 
rates. Another series is devoted to Socrates 


; and his followers, and to an account of the 


progress of the Megarie philosophy, and to an 
examination of the Cynic and Cyrenaic insti- 
tutes. These form the first volume, and the 
second is devoted exclusively, with the excep- 


| tion of three lectures on Aristotle and his 


hilosophy, to a consideration of the philoso- 


iw of Plato and the Platonists. These are 
the most brilliant and original of the lectures, 
and also the most able and accurate ; and they 
have been pronounced by a competent author- 
‘a perfectly independent contribution to 
our knowledge of the great master of Grecian 
isdom.” The exposition they give of the di- 
ctics and physics of Plato is perhaps the 
one at once accurate and popular which 
accessible to English students. As the ed- 

r has observed, they “constitute a history 


and decay; and the author’s familiarity 


of the Platonic philosophy, its seed-time, ma 
th the metaphysical writings of the last 
century, and especially with the English and 
Scotch school of psychologists, has enabled 
to illustrate the subtle speculations of 

ch he treats in a manner calculated to ren- 

der them more intelligible to the English mind 
than they can be made by writers trained sole- 
ly in the technicalities of the modern German 

hool, or by those who disdain the use of il- 
lustration altogether.” 

‘Short spells,” whether in our employments 
or recreations, are now the order of the day. 
Even our enjoyments become a burden if too 
greatly protracted when the thermometer 


stands at ninety; and “little and often” is the | 


rule laid down by experience, which we must 
observe if we would escape the penalties that 
its infraction is sure to incur. In these heat- 
ed midsummer days it is literally true that 
“man wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long ;” and whether it be a nap ora 
dinner, a drink or a flirtation, a song or a sere- 
a sermon, a book, or even a book-notice, 

must be short, else it is likely to prove 
wearisome. The great art just now is not 
only to keep our occupations from proving ex- 
hausting, but to prevent our recreations from 
becoming a toil. Books suitable for vacation 
browsing are an indispensable element of com- 
fort; and these may be grave or gay—nay, must 
be of all shades to meet all tastes—so only that 
they have the capital merit of being short, or 
at least of the kind that Taine confesses a fond- 
ness for—such as we can begin at the end or 
in the middle, can dip into here and there at 
will, can throw down after a scére of pages 
as we can lay aside an emptied goblet, and in 
which we can find refreshing amusement, mis- 


cellaneous variety, or food for easy thought. | 


For those who can not be content with mental 
aliment of the whipped syllabub order, one of 
the best vacation books we know of is a volume 
entitled Essays of To-Day,’ which consists of 
twelve essays on subjects that make a reason- 
ble demand upon the attention while they do 
not require laborious thought, and which feed 
and invigorate the mind while they afford it 
a considerable latitude of refining entertain- 


7 Essays of To-Day: Religious and Theological. By 
Wittram Witsreroror Newton, Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Boston. 12mo, pp. 253. Boston: A. Williams 
and Co, 
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ment. Among the studies served up in this 


thoughtful and agreeable volume are the Lim- 
its of Enthusiasm; the Age of the Schoolmen ; 
Savonarola; Edward Irving; Lacordaire; Rep 
resentative Men of the English Church; the 
Narrowness of Breadth, ete., each of which is 
treated with genial gracefulness, and is charged 
with suggestiveness.—Another instance of this 
thoughtful sort of browsing, where serious 
subjects are made to sparkle with vivacity, 
and to effervesce with wit and eloquence and 
brilliant buncombe, is a new volume of Jo- 
seph Cook’s Monday Lectures, entitled Mar- 
riage,” in which he discusses that important 
social relation from a conservative stand-point, 
under the following heads: The Intidel Attack 
on the Family; A Supreme Affection between 
Iwo; Marri: without Love; Love without 
Marriage; Elective Affinities; Goethe and 
Shakspeare on Marriage; Inherited Education- 
al Forees; and Hereditary Taints in Blood, 
We may add that to each of these discussions 
there is prefixed one of Mr. Cook’s pyrotech- 
nical displays, which he calls a “ prelude,” and 
which has about as intimate a connection with 


| the main topic as Mr. Cook himself has with the 


man in the moon.—Capital browsing is also to 
be found in George Eliot’s latest volume, The- 
ophrastus Such.’ In it an imaginary old bache- 
lor, of unattractive and insignificant appear- 
ance but active brain, indulges somewhat aft- 
er the manner of Addison’s “ short-faced man” 
and Goldsmith’s “ Man in Black,” in lueubra- 
tions about himself and men and things and 
books, and delivers his opinions concerning 
them in a monologue which is half oracular, 
half confidential, and which sparkles with wit 
and wisdom and originality, with keen obser- 
vations couched in a tone of simplicity, and 
with subtle metaphysical distinetions and 
speculations. Every page scintillates with 
one or other of these characteristics; and the 
charm of the volume consists in the fact that 
while its confessions, vaticinations, and rea- 
sonings are good intellectual appetizers, they 
do not constitute a laborious meal. In fact, 
the book is a series of eighteen suggestive es- 
says, calculated to act as momentary stimu- 
lants to a mind that is taking its ease, but is 
disinclined to be absolutely vacant. Several 
of these are in the nature of “ confessions” by 
the imaginary old bachelor after whom the 
volume is named, in which he reveals his men- 
tal and moral idiosyncrasies and whimsicali- 
ties. Nine or ten of them are delineations of 
as many different characters, each as imagina- 
ry as the old bachelor himself, but who are 
typical of certain phases of men, among them 
being the victim of literary jealousy, the too 
deferential man, the political molecule, the 


8 Marriage. With Preludes on Current Events. By Jo- 
sEru Cook, 12mo, pp. 270. Boston: Heuglton, Osgood, 
and Co, 

9 Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By Groner Exto0r. 
12mo, pp. 2 New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 28. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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watch-dog of knowledge, ete. The remaining 


on spec ial Topics of « uriosity or in- 


sSSays al 


terest, suc h as how we come to Rive ourselves 
false testimonies and believe in them, the dis- 
eases of small authorship, moral swindlers, 
shadows ot Tile 


coming race, ete. —Not so pure- 


ly intellectual 


but 


as the abeve-named volumes, 
ll suited to give a fillip to the 


well 
mind of the vacation idler, and to prevent it 


equa ve 


from sinking into lethargy, are several books 
of a biographical cast. Of these, because of 
its 


greater completeness, and the interest that 


attaches to its subject, we give the precedence | 


to Mr. Trollope’s Life of Thackeray. A handy 
satchel or pocket volume, there is nothing in 
its bulk or its tone to appall the heated fugi- 
tive from town and worry, or to prevent him 
Ina 
single chapter of moderate dimensions Mr. 
Troll brings together all the little that 
known of Thackeray as a man and as a writer, 
in 


from taking it along as a companion. 


op is 
a manner so chatty and genially sympa- 
thetie that the laziest will regret its brevity; 
and this is followed by eight brief chapters, 
each of which is a distinct and independent 
ay, that may be separately read, on Thack- 
« ray’s several 
} 


iS, 


ess 
productions in prose and verse, 
his 


and 


lOve ballads, burlesques, and lectures, 


on his style and genius.—Two smaller 
volumes of this class are devoted respectively 
to Montaigne! and Ruskin.’? The former, by 
Mrs. Oliphant, contains a brief sketch of the 
life of the father of essayists, which, if less de- 
lightfully written than the still briefer sketch 
by Hazlitt so well lovers of Mon- 
taigne, is yet very agreeable reading. The 
sketch is largely made up of material drawn 
from Montaigne’s own writings, by means of 


known to 


ai 


which we are given pleasant glimpses of the | 


vivacious and observant 
brary, on his travels, and in office, and gain a 
The 
collection of 
passages scissored out of his Modern Painters, 
arranged under short and specitic heads, and 
prefaced by a brief biographical sketch.—For 
repasts containing in the smallest compass food 
that is wholesome and substantial, yet delicate 
of flavor and light of digest 


clear idea of his character and opinions. 
volume on Ruskin is simply a 


ion, we commend the 
summer saunterer to Thackeray’s lectures on 
the four Georges’? and on the English Humor- 
i to Macaulay’s brilliant monegraph on 


Thackeray. 
ett 
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Lord Bacon,’* and to Creighton’s Half-hou 
History of England.’ The author of the last- 
named is the accomplished editor of the exce]- 
| lent series of * Epochs of English History,” now 
in course of publication, to which this little vol- 
ume is designed to be introductory. It is an 
admirably condensed outline of English his- 
tory from the coming of the Danes and Angles 
until 1870. As to Thackeray’s lectures 
Macaulay’s brilliant 
nothing need be said. 


and 
biographical criticism, 

Those who have read 
them will be glad to do so again, and those 
who have not, have a treat in store for th: 


in 
that we envy. 


Doubtless there will be some 
among our summer excursionists who, if not 
thinking as regretfully of their interrupted re- 
ligious privileges as the Israelites did of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, would yet gladly replace 
them by the perusal of books not too elabo- 
rately grave, but still of a more definite re 


lig 
ious cast than those we have named. 


Serious 
books for vacation reading are as néedful as 
any others. One of the most thoughtful of 
this kind is Professor Fisher’s address on Faith 
and Rationalism,'® delivered before the Prince- 
ton Theological School. In this cogent ad- 
dress the lecturer considers the temper and 
tendency of rationalism, and displays its im- 

| patience of mysteries in religion, its failure to 

| take into account the influence of sin on man’s 
| capacity to investigate religious truth, its in- 
| evitable tendency to ignore the premises of 

religious faith, its inclination to take no ac- 

count of implicit mental processes, its exag- 

geration of the office of logie in religion, and 
| its proneness to seek for religious truth mere- 

ly for its own sake. He then announces the 
| true motive in the search for religious truth, 
| Suggests safeguards against fancy and enthu- 
siasm, states the limit of the responsibility 
of the believer in meeting objections, and 
passes in review the leading truths of re- 

ligion. To the lecture is appended several 
| brief and erudite on the following 
topics: on the teaching of theology on the 
moral basis of faith; on the doctrine of nes- 
| cience respecting God; on the doctrine of evo- 
| lution in its relation to the arguments of 

design; on the reasonableness of the Christian 
| doctrine of prayer; on the moral and spiritual 
| elements in the atonement; and on the unity 
| of belief among Christians.-—Under the com- 

prehensive title Motives of Life,’® Professor 

Swing analyzes and illustrates some of the 
| principal motives which impel man and rule 
| his life, namely, the desire of intellectual cul- 
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idea of home, considerations of fame, 

of happiness, the love of mankind, 

Hpec ially addressed to t!] e young, 

s essays on each of these topics will make 

strong impression by their simplicity, elo- 
ce, earnestness, and practical wisdom. 

Less controversial and didactic than the two 

volumes just mentioned, Dr. Macduti’s Palms 

of Elim® is designed for the spiritual comfort 

d refreshment of Christians rather than for 

moral and intellectual development, or 

ir equipment for the defense of their 

It comprises, in @ series of threescore 

on brief meditations, a selection of the 

comforting passages from the author’s 

ious writings, Which are intended to reach 

case of the weary, the heavy-laden, the 

itent, the spiritually ck pressed, the fearful, 

atilicted, and, indeed, all the needs and 

ods of Christians in every class and station. 

are marked by great tenderness, and are 

ete with encouragements and consolations 

yn from Holy Scripture, many of which 

are clothed in verse of great sweetness and 

pathos.—Dr. Vinecent’s Stranger and Guest? is a 

ide to personal religion, in the form of five 

suggestive essays, Which deal with successive 

taves of life from the world to the Lord’s 

Belonging to an entirely different 

phere are a number of publications whose 

province is merely to afford entertainment by 

their incursions upon the territory of romance, 


or by their pictures of society and manners, or 
by their recital of the vagaries and vicissitudes 
of love. Under the title An Attic Philosopher 

Paris,?2 M. Emile Souvestre has grouped 
twelve exquisite little sketches, based on com- 
monplace happenings in Paris, and depict- 
ing with commingled tenderness, pathos, hu- 
mor, and sweetness as many phases of hum- 
ble life in Paris, each of which has the piqu- 
ancy of a romance and the literalness of 
reality. — Theo** and Miss Crespigny** are two 
of Mrs. Burnett’s earlier love stories, whose 
brightness and vivacity will be attractive to 
young people of the gentler sex, but which 
ave little of the narrative and descriptive 
power exhibited in her maturer writings. —A 
vacant hour may be pleasantly whiled away 
by Mr. Cooke’s clever story, Mr. Grantley’s 
Idea,*® the scene of which is laid in Virginia, 
and whose hero is a lad of gentle birth, re- 
duced by orphanage and the neglect of his 
relatives to the condition of a tramp and the 


ns of Elim; or, Rest and Refreshment in the Val- 
y J. R. Maopurr, D.D. 12mo, pp. 307. New 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 
inger and Guest. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
p. 152. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co, 
t Attic Philosopher in Paris; or, A Peep at the 
World from a Garret. From the French of Etter Sov- 


vestRE. ‘* New Handy Volume Series.” 16mo, pp. 194. | 


New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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verge of criminality. He is rescued from his 
downward career by the impression made uy 
him by a little girl, who saved him from a de- 
vradiny punishment, and by the tender benevo- 
lence of the late good Bishop Meade. Through 
the influence and training of the latter he is 
educated and transformed; and after he 
comes a man, he returns to the scene of his 
youthful delinquency, and works out a penalty 
which he had escaped at the time, and finally 


wins the girl whom he had offended against 


i 
in hisearly days. The story is gracefully told; 


and the “idea” which impels the hero to work 
out the literal terms of the punishment to 
which he had been sentenced, but which he had 
evaded, is an episode of great moral beauty, and 
is not without its humorous and romantic side. 
Equally briefand entertaining, and embody- 
ing with a gracefully told love story a sug 
gestive lesson, by which young maidens who 
have no other gift than a sunshiny nature 
may gladden and elevate those of their own 
sex who spend their lives in hopeless drudgery, 
is a little volume styled My Sister’s Keeper.* 
It is an illustration of the power of association 
and example, and of the property of sunniness 
and sweetness to brighten and sweeten all that 
come within their influence.—If a rainy day 
should intervene, and these tidbits of fiction 
prove too slight a repast, a more prolonged en- 
tertainment may be found in some recent nov- 
els. Among these we note as very bright and 
vivacious, Orange Lily,?7 a genial Lrish story, by 
May Crommelin; Pasildon,?® a more elaborate 
English society novel, by Mrs. Hunt; and Mar- 
kof,?® by Mrs. Henry Gréville, a novel based on 
lite and society in Russia, in which this won- 
derfully fertile writer depicts the career of a 
young peasant violinist from the opening of 
his passion for music, through his struggles to 
master the exacting art, till he wins succes 
The love experiences of the hero and two ot 
his friends are related with great spirit and 
delicacy. The work is far superior to any 
thing we have read of Mrs. Gréville’s, and has 
the unmistakable stamp of genius. —But spe 
cially noteworthy for every quality that make 
a work of imaginative romance a welcome and 
invigorating refreshment is our old favorit 
John Halifazr,®® which the Messrs. Harper have 
reproduced in their popular “ Franklin Square 
Library” just in time to make one in the nu 
merous peripatetic libraries of the legions who 


are now preparing for the summer hegira. 
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Chitar’s Wistorical Recard, 


POLITICAL 

( )' R Record is closed on the 17th of June. 

President Hayes, May 29, sent a message 
House vetoing the Legislative, Execu- 
»,and Judicial Appropriation Bill, A mo 
tion to pass the measure over the veto failed, 
the vote standing 112 to 91—less than two- 
thirds. On the 9th of June another bill was 
offered without the political riders to which 
the President had objected, and it was passed 
by 188 to 22. On the 14th, the Senate amend 
d passed it, after which it was returned 
the House for The bill con- 


declaratory clause, and a large 


to the 


ed a 
to 


Sists Oi 


concurrence. 
a single 
number ofexplanations and amendments, mak- 
ing the law of the present current year the law 
of the al year. On 


the House passed { 


next fise 
he Judicial Appropriation 
Bill, with a clause nullifying the Federal elec- 
tion law.—June 16, the Senate passed the Sup- 
plemental Judicial Appropriation Bill, modi- 
fied by the Democrats so as to remove possible 
objections by the President. 


oft red 


An amendment 


by 


jurors from State court jury-boxes.—June 2 
the House voted to appropriate $20,000 for the 
Australian June 11, the House, 
by a to 31, passed the Army Bill, 
: “Phat 
no money appropriated by this act is appro- 
priated or shall be 


exhibitions. 
~) 


ie 


vote of 


with the following restrictive clause 


equipment, transportation, or compensation of 


any portion of the army of the United States | 


to be used as a police force to keep the peace 
at the polls at any election held within any 
State.” 

he House, June 7, voted additional appro- 
priations for the postal service, including an 


increase of the pay of letter-carriers. 


A new Army Bill, prohibiting military in- 
terference at el] 


House 


lections, was introduced in the 
Mr. Springer, June 16, and pressed 
for immediate passage, but it failed, less than 
two-thirds voting to suspend the rules, 


by 


The Senate, June 6, passed the bill repealing 
the jurors’ test oath. 

The Senate, June 10, refused, by a vote of 21 
to 22, to order the Warner Silver Bill to be re- 
ported. 

Both Houses, June 10, unanimously passed 
a bill to erect a monument on the site of the 
house in which Washington was born. 
at Portland June 3, and nominated Joseph L. 
Smith for Governor.—The Ohio Democrats 
met at Columbus on the 4th, and nominated 
Thomas Ewing for Governor. 


nominated General A. S. Piatt for Governor. 
June 10, the Minnesota Greenbackers met at 
St. Paul, and nominated Asa Barton for Govy- 


| ernor. 


the 10th of June | 


system of bush warfare, has burned the 


wy | 


paid for the subsistence, | 


water from rivers and wells. 


The same day | 
the Ohio Greenbackers also met at Columbus, | 
and refusing any coalition with the Democrats, | 


The Iowa Republicans met at Dk 
Moines June 11, and Joln 
Gear for Governor. 


renominated 


The French Senate, June 15, passed thi 
for a return of the Chambers to Paris. 
Blanqui, the French Socialist, has been pai 
doned and released from prison, but the ¢ ham 
ber of Deputies has annulled his election. 

A naval engagement was fought off Iquique, 
on the Peruvian coast, May 21, between thy 
Peruvian iron-clads Huascar and Independencia 
and three Chilian wooden vessels, the Esmeral- 
da, Covadonga, and Limari. The Esmeralda was 
rammed and sunk, and over 100 of her « 
were drow ned, 


The Indepe ndencia Was wrecks 
ed in pursuing the enemy, and was burned. 
King Cetywayo, with a view of leaving tli 
British no point to strike at, and adopting a 
royal 
to Northwest Zululand. 
The late Portuguese ministry, before its rv 
tirement, concluded a treaty with Great Brit- 


kraal, and retired 


| ain looking to the suppression of the slaye- 
Senator Hill, and adopted, gives | 
United States courts permission to draw their | 


trade, the development of commerce, and the 
civilization of Africa. 

The International Ship-canal Congress, meet 
ing in Paris, has adopted, by a vote of 98 to 8, 
the Panama and Limon Bay route. 

Alexander Solovieff, who attempted to as- 
sassinate the Czar of Russia, was hanged on 
the Smolenski Field on June 10, 


DISASTERS. 
May 30. 


A tornado in parts of Missouri, 
Kansas, and buildings 


Nebraska destroyed g 
swept the fields of their crops, and scooped the 
More than forty 
persons were killed and eighty wounded. 

June 12.—A water-spout at Butfalo Gap, in 
the Black Hills region, caused an overtlow of 
Beaver Creek, which swept away a camp and 
drowned eleven persons. 

May 30.—An avalanche destroyed a church 
and several houses, and killed six persons, in 
the village of Fontana, Switzerland. 


OBITUARY. 
May 17.—In Philadelphia, Judge Asa Packer, 


aged seventy-four years. 


June 1.—At Ottumwa, Iowa, General James 
Shields, United States Senator, at different 
times, from Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri, 


| aged sixty-nine years. 
The Maine Greenbackers met in Convention | 


June 10. 
dore 


At Annapolis, Maryland, Commo- 
Foxhall A. Parker, commandant of the 


| United States Naval Academy, aged fifty-eight 


years. 

May 26.—James Grant, the English journal- 
ist, aged seventy-four years. 

June 3.—In London, England, Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, the head of the English branch 


| of the famous banking house, aged seventy- 


one years, 





Cditur’s 


N the Liye of General Benjamin F. Butler, re- 
| cently published by Lee and Shepard, we 
find the following humorous incident: When 
he was a student at Waterville College, Maine, 
where the Calvinistie theology was thorough- 
ly inculeated by the president and professors, 
one of the professors had delive red a sermon 
n the chapel, in which he said: “1. None but 
2. Of so-called Chris- 
s, probably not more than one in a hun- 
d will 
ye more consideration of the Almighty in the 


future i 


» elect can be saved. 


be saved. 3. Heathen people will 
ife than men of Christian nations who 
profit by the Word ot God.” 
les of the institution enforced attend- 


hear but do not 
The ru 
e upon chapel services, and after hearing 
ler petitioned the facul- 


t 
ole 


ty to relieve him from further attendance upon 


ae 
t] s sermon young B 
preaching, giving as a reason that, according 
to the proportion stated, not above six per- 
sons in the college could possibly be saved; 
and as there were nine worthy professors, all 
of whom were doctors of divinity, it would be 
presumptuous for him, a poor student, to even 
the salvation ; 
in attending church he was only making 


his damnation more certain and terrible. Two 


hope far remotest chance of 


henee 
or three of the faculty could appreciate tlie 
on, and this 
saved the young theological reformer trom ex- 


humor, if not the logic, of the pet 
pulsion for irreverence. 

A FRIEND of the Drawer in Prescott, Arizona 
Te rritory, sends on the following: 
terms of the District 
Court at Prescott, Pat Flynn was indicted for 
an assault with intent to murder, in attempt- 
ing to carve the throat and neck of a fellow- 
citizen with a knife; and being without mon- 
ey or friends, and unable to procure counsel, 
the Court assigned Judge H—— to defend 
him. Notwithstanding a defense, 
Pat was found guilty, and the Court was about 
to pass sentence to the Territorial prison for 
a long term of years. On being ordered to 
stand up, Pat, writhing under mental agony 
and assumed physical infirmities, glided out 
of the over to his counsel, and 
punching him excitedly, whispered: “ Faith, 
judge, yez did all yez could for me; won’t yez 
now be afther standin’ up and 


sintinee ? 


At one of the recent 


V igorous 


felon’s box 


resave 


BEFORE the organization of Colorado as a 
Territory the inhabitants rejoiced in the “ Pro- 
visional Government courts,” 
judges was a man of jovial turn, a good law- 


one of whose 


yer, and who never lost his head nor court- | 


eous bearing even when somewhat fuddled. A 
cause before him had proceeded until plaintiff 
had rested his case, when the defendant was 
offered by his counsel as a witness. It was 
objected that, being a party, the defendant 


| fact, it was originally sung by David 


the | 


Prawer, 


was incompetent as a witness. The point was 
argued, but the Court held that under the law 
of the * Peopl ’s Government” either party to 
a witness, and 
The 


allowed it 


a suit might be competent as 
d to administer the oath. 
hand 


his honor had half cone 


raised his han 


Witness raised his also, but 
to fall 
Thereupon the plaintiti’s counsel, disgusted at 


what he 


before luded, 


conceived to be an erroneous ruling 


against him, exclaimed: “I think the witness 


did not understand what your honor said; he 
is very hard of hearing; in fact, he 


deaf in one ear.” 


is entirely 

The judge looked up at the attorney with 
an expression of humor that his mellow con 
dition seemed to augment, and said: “ Deaf in 
? Well, that’s (hic) all right; I didn't 
swear (his 


one ear 
him on his void ear Lvoire dire}. You 
may proceed with the examination.” 


delightful climate 

A mother in Is- 
rael residing there requires her granddaugh- 
ter, a young High School miss, to read to het 
W hile 


ved recently the young lady suddenly 


COLORADO has the 
in the world, and bed-bugs. 


most 


daily some portion of the Good Book. 
so eng 
stopped, and exclaimed: “ Why, grandma, I de- 
clare, here is a grammatical error.” 

The old lady replied: “No matter, darling. 


Kill it, and go on.” 


recently held the “sil 


anniversary 


Mr. SPURGEON 


wedding” 


ver 
of his pastorate, and 
was very pleasant and lively during the pro- 
ceedings. His humor and love of anecdote, as 
well as quickness at repartee, are well known. 
In one of the little speeches he made just before 
giving out an anthem he told this anecdote: 

A High-Churehman and a Seotch Presbyte- 
rian had been at the same church. The for- 
mer asked the latter if he did not like the 
“introits.” 

He replied: “I don’t know what an introit is.” 

Said the Churchman: “ But did you not en- 
joy the anthem ?” 

“No, I did not enjoy it at all.” 

“T am sorry,” said the Churchman, 
“because it was used in the early Church; in 


very 

“Ah!” said the Scotchman, “then that ex- 
plains the Scripture. I can understand now, 
if David sung it at that time, why Saul threw 
his javelin at him.” 

This occasioned a peal of laughter, when 
Mr. Spurgeon said: “ Now let us sing the an- 
them.” 


DURING a revival of religion last winter in 
one of the colored churches near Suffolk, Vir- 


| ginia, the minister of the congregation, in the 


course of a fervid exhortation, said: “Oh, my 
beloved brudders, don’t ye want to go wha’ de 
water-millions is always ripe, wha’ ye don’t hab 
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‘ye don’t hab to put nuffin under ’em to 
ce ’em grow, nor wha’ ye don’t hab to steal 
m, but ye 


Lor 


jis set on de ribber-bank an’ eat 
Does you heah? Ole Jason tells 
you dah is sich a country, an’ you'd better be 


startin’ for it, shuah !” 


ebbe rmo’? 


Tis epitaph is copied from a stone in an 
old grave-yard some two miles west of Clifton 


Spri in this State: 


ngs, 
In Memory of 
NANoyY 
daughter 
Tuomas and Ma 
Who died J 


HAnginGTon 
of 
HAaRmrinaTon, 


12, 18u8, 


’ 


ine 

old my life is at an end; 
vere doth lie. 

Wi 

Was taking mercury. 


t caused my death you may depend 


In George Eliot’s Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such, just published by Harper and Brothers, 
is a strong chapter on the Jews, in whose his- 
tory she has always taken a strong and favor- 
able interest. 
with this statement: “ A significant indication 
of their natural rank is seen in the fact that 
at this moment the leader of the Liberal party 
in Germany is a Jew, the leader of the Repub- 


lican party in France is a Jew, and the head | 
of the Conservative ministry in England is a 


Jew.” 
Again: “A varied, impartial observation of 
the Jews in different countries tends to the 


nt ‘em, wha ye don’t hab to hoe ’em, nor 


One of her paragraphs closes | 


impression that they have a predominant kind- | 


liness which must have been deeply ingrained 


lasted the ages of persecution and oppression. 
The concentration of their joys in domestic 
life has kept up in them the capacity of ten- 
the pity for the fatherless and the 
widow, the care for the women and the little 
ones, blent intimately with their religion, is a 
well of merey that can not long or widely be 
pent up by exclusiveness. 


derness: 


| acknowledgment of its receipt, and an expression of 


: i : | thanks for the sentiments toward me which it conveys. 
in the constitution of their race to have out- | 7 am very grateful for the feelings of regret which y 





| in the law. One rainy day, meeting Dick, 
said: “It is too bad that such old people 
you and I should be out in this storm.” 
“You are not an old man,” said Dick. 
“Yes, I am,’ was the reply. 
years old.” 


“Why,” said Dick, “I went to school wit 


h 
he 


as 


“T am ej 


Puy 


your father before you were born, and I am 
only seventy-four.” 

At this the W. B. Lawyer put his thumbs 
in his vest and walked about, repeating the 
assertion several times that he was eighty. 


| Dick changed his cane into the other hand, 
| and said: “Look here, judge: I was thinking 
| this morning how that those who had little or no 
| intellect always lived to a good old age.” 


Tis curious fact is sent to us by an officer 


| at Fort Shaw, Montana: 


“The other day I went out to witness the 


| issue of annuities to the Black Feet Indians. 


The goods were brought into the centre of the 


| circle, and their chief, ‘Leaving the Lodge, 
| was told to distribute them to his people; but 


he turned the distribution over to a subordi- 

nate chief, while he looked on, saying, ‘My 

mother-in-law is present in the circle, and I 

can not execute the duties of my chieftainey.’” 
Too much squaw. 


Tuk Drawer is happy to be able to present 
to its readers the following interesting and 
hitherto unpublished letter written by Henry 
Clay: 

AsuLanp, July 1 


Dear Sir,—Your very friendly letter entitles you to an 


ou 


| entertain on account of my failure to be appointed Chief 


} account I ou 


Magistrate of the United States. 
from sympathy with my friends. 


If I share in them, it 
On my own individual 
ght to be congratulated for having escaped a 


fearful responsibility. Here in retirement I can be free 


| from all care and vexation in regard to public affairs, look 
| on the passing scenes with composure, if with solicitude, 


And the kindliness | 


of the Jew overtlows the line of division be- | 


tween him and the Gentile. On the whole, 


one of the most remarkable phenomena in the | 


history of this scattered people, made for ages 


‘a scorn anda hissing,’ is that after being sub- | 
jected to this process, which might have been 


expected to be in every sense deteriorating 
and vitiating, they have come ont of it (in 


any estimate which allows for numerical pro- | 


portion) rivalling the nations of all European 
countries in healthiness and beauty of phy- 
sique,in practical ability, in scientific and ar- 
tistic aptitude, and in some forms of ethical 


value. 


A Connecticut friend sends this: 
There lives in 
named * Dick.” 


our town an old shoe-maker 
There is also a justice of the 
peace living in the woods, known as “the 
White Birch Lawyer,” who is rather “lofty” 


and enjoy the satisfactory consciousness of having hon- 
estly endeavored when in public office faithfully to serve 
my country. And for its welfare under all vicissitudes, 
and that of my countrymen, the prayers will never cease 
of your friend and obedient servant, H. Cray. 
Mr. Jot 


in llotmes GoopEnow. 


As a general proposition the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, though sometimes 
given to dogma, are not great connoisseurs in 


dogs. We do not recall the name of any prel- 
ate or priest as the winner of a prize at the 
recent great dog show at Gilmore’s Garden. 
The one of “high degree” mentioned in the 
following anecdote, from the other side, would 
certainly have taken a medal if his judges had 
been selected from the clergy. Monsignor 
Capel, of London, the eminent Roman Catho- 
lic immortalized by Disraeli in Lothair, is not 
only fond of dogs, but is the master of a no- 
ble hound which is Catholie to the backbone. 
“ Beppo, give three cheers for the Pope!” and 
Beppo utters three short, decisive barks of 








EDITOR'S 


approval at the sound of the Holy Father's 
name. 

“ Beppo, are you a Protestant ?” 

No answer, 

“Are you a ritualist ?” 

Gloom on the dog’s face. 

“Are you a Catholic ?” 

‘ Bow-wow-wow !” 

If the questions are put in French, it is the 
same. Beppo is fond of sweet biscuits. Throw 

m one, and say it comes from Bismarck; he 

| not stir to take it. Say it comes from the 
Pope, and Beppo “goes for it.” 

WILL CARLETON has contributed to an agri- 
( tural journal out West a jolly little poem re- 
counting his experience with a“ lightning-rod 
dispenser,” who dropped down on him one day 
With a poem in his motions, with a sermon in his mien, 


With hands as white as lilies, and a face uncommon clean. 


Of course when he set his “rip-saw tongue 
buzzin’,” his listener was gone; he agreed 
th every thing said to him, and had no 
“views” upon any subject whatever that were 


I touched him on religion, and the hopes my heart had 
known 3 
He said he’d had experiences quite similar of his own, 


1 told him of the doubtin’s that made 





dark my early 





Iie had laid awake till morniyg with that same old breed 
of fears. 

I told him of the rough path I hoped to heaven to go; 
lle was on that very ladder, only just a round below. 
I told him of my visions of the sinfulness of gain ; 








H id seen the self-same picters, though not quite so 
clear and plain. 

Our politics was different, and at first he galled and 
winced ; 

] I arg’ed him so able, he was very soon convinced. 





And ‘twas getting toward the middle 
mer aay 


of a hungry sum- 

There was dinner on the table, and I asked him would 
he stay. 

And he sat down among ns, everlasting trim and neat, 

And asked a short criap blessing, almost good enough 
to eat; 

Then he fired up on the mercies of our Great Eternal 
Friend, 

And gave the Lord Almighty a good first-class recom- 
mend ; 

And for full an hour we listened to the sugar-coated 
scamp, 

Talking like a blessed angel, eating like a blasted tramp. 

My wife she liked the stranger, smiling on him warm 
and sweet 

It always flatters women when their 


t 
eat 


guests are on the 

And he hinted that some ladies never lose their early 
charms, ; 

And kissed the latest baby, s received it in his arms. 

My sons and daughters liked him, for he had progressive 
views, 





And chewed the quid of fancy, and gave down the latest 





news; 

lie was spreading desolation throngh a piece of apple- 
pie, 

When he paused and looked upon us with a tear in his 
off eye. 





nd then went on to tell how his wife and 


fe 
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which time he had wandered and cared for 
naught but to save “other loved ones whose 
lives have yet been spared, and to sell to vir- 
tuous people good lightning-rods—at cost.” 
A contract for rodding the house was signed, 
and 


hat very ¢ \ Ss s t 
nd « 

They climbed upon my buil cs t f they ow 1 
em 

They ha 1 and t ! 





loud desires ; 








They trimmed ’em with s t ! 
‘em down with Uns 

They trimmed ‘em and they wired i 
and wired ’em still, 

And every precious minute ke} 

My soft-spoke guest a-seeking, did I ra I 1 and 
run: 

He was supping with a neighbor, just a t ( le fur- 


ther on. 
“Do you think,’ 


of wire 


I fiercely shouted, “that I want am 


To, save each separate hay-cock out o° hea consum- 
in* fire ? 

Do you think to keep my buildin’s s from some un- 
certain harm, 

I’m goin’ to deed you over all the balance of my farm ?” 

He looked up quite astonished, with a face devoid of 


guile, 
And he pointec 


It was the first occasion that he disagreed with m 


1 to the contract with a re-assuring smile 


i 
But he held me to that paper with a firmness sad to sce; 
And for that thunder story, ere the rascal finally went 


I paid two hundred dollars, if I paid a single cent. 





Ss 

ANOTHER traveller, who would not “draw 

it mild,” was describing the Indians and their 

mode of life to a lady of an inquiring mind, 

and who said: “Now about wigwanis, you 
know; they are so rery venomous !” 

Was it General Schenck who said this? 


Sounds a little like him. 








It comes from Lon- 
don: 

A distinguished diplomatist from the Unit- 
ed States of America, a very genial and social 
being, soon after his arrival in London made 
the round of the sights, Madame Tussaud’s 
among the number. 

“ And what do you think of our wax-work ? 
said a friend. 

“Well,” replied the general, “it struck me 


’ 


as being very like an ordinary English party.” 
Tue following story shows how the most 
tragic scene can be rendered ridiculous through 
an unfortunate contrete mps : 
An actor, who shall be nameless, was mak- 


ing a tour in America, and one night, playing 
in which character he was considered 


Othello 
a great star, although not perhaps by a very 
discerning public 


smothered by her jealous lord, some soulless 
gamin in the gallery imitated to perfection an 
audible oseulation, which feat sent the an- 
The infuriated 
hildren had been killed by lightning, since | tragedian bounded to the foot-lights, shook his 


dience into roars of laughter. 


just at the thrilling mo- 
ment when the unhappy Desdemona is being 
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ists at the gallery, and thundering forth de- 
nunciations upon the wretched disturber, dared 
him to come down on to the stage and engage 
in combat. The more he foamed, the more, of 
course, every one lanehed. At last the soulless 


vas removed by the police, and quiet re- 





stored. The aggrieved Moor returned to the 
bed wl esdemona was visibly shaking 





fh » 
“ 1rd 

. ’ 

+ 

rw 
$s ASTONISH QO Dra x. ** You bad and 

you ‘ hat in t House of the Lor 
B Vi p Boy ith 

with laughter beneath the murderous pillow) 
and repeated the scene. Alas for him, how- 


ever; he could not succeed in making any 
tragic impression after the intense absurdity 
of the interruption. 

Tue Boston Evening Transcript is responsible 
for the following anecdote concerning a prom- 
inent New York journalist, which has the ad- | 
vantage of being a true story: 

Causeur has a friend, a journalist of distine- 
tion, now holding a very prominent and respon- | 
sible position on one of the best known papers 
in the eéuntry, who had a peculiar experience 
ounce in getting a position on the staff of a New 





“If you please, Sir, I'm a little 


York daily. He applied to the editor-in-chi, 
who knew him well and was aware of his a 


¢ 
ul il. 
ity and experience. “I’ve nothing to offer 
you,” he said, “ but perhaps you'd better see 
the managing editor.” To the managing edit 
or, Who also knew him well, the applicant 


went. “There’s nothing I can give you,” | 


said, pleasantly; “ why don’t you see the edit- 


or-in-chief?” The mn 

day he applied to both 
again, and the next, each 
time receiving the same 
answer. Dropping in o 
the fourth day, he notice 
a vacant desk in the r 
porters’ room, kept for 
any one who might want 
to use it. He called the 
oftice- boy, told him to 
clean up the desk, and 
bring writing materials. 
Having “moved in,” he 
sought the city editor's 
assignment book, picked 
out a job that he thought 
he could do, did it, laid the 
result on the city editor's 
desk, and went home. The 
next day he did the same 
thing, and the next, and 
thenext. On the fifth day 
the editor-in-chief passed 
through the room while 
he was at his desk. ‘So 
youve got to work?” he 
said, pleasantly. “Yes, 
Sir,” answered the self- 
appointed reporter. <A 
day or two later the 
managing editor came in. 
“Got at it at last, eh?” he 
inquired. ‘ Yes, Sir,” an- 
swered this latest addition 
to the staff, going on with 
his work. Things went on 
in this way for two weeks, 


wicked boy, why don’t when one morning the 


chief came in. “ How do 
you like your position ?” 

heasked. “First rate,” he 

answered; “there’s only 
one trouble—I haven’t had any money yet.” 
‘No money? How’s that? Perhaps the mana- 
ging editor forgot to put your name on the roll. 
Never mind, I will. How much did he say you 
were to have?” “He didn’t say, Sir,” said the 
reporter, telling the truth very literally. The 
chief fixed the pay then and there, dated it 
back two weeks, and the “ hanger-on” became 
a full-fledged member of the staff on the spot. 
And the best of the joke was that it was not 
until two years afterward that either the edit- 
or-in-chief or the managing editor knew how 
it came about, each supposing the other had 


| done it. Two heads certainly were better than 
| one that time—for the applicant. 








